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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


FoLLOWING his approval of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939, President Roosevelt on 
August 11 made a public statement in which he 
declared the amendments to be “another tremen- 
dous step forward in providing greater security for 
the people of this country.”” The President com- 
mented specifically on the changes in the old-age 
insurance system, expressing his gratification that 
in liberalizing the provisions a reasonable rela- 
tionship had been retained between wage loss 
sustained and benefits received. “This,” he de- 
dared, “is a most important distinguishing char- 
acteristic of social insurance as contrasted with 
any system of flat pensions.”” With regard to 
changes in coverage of the system, the President 
remarked: “I am glad that the insurance benefits 
have been extended to cover workers in some occu- 
pations that have previously not been covered. 
However, workers in other occupations have been 
excluded. In my opinion, it is imperative that 
these insurance benefits be extended to workers in 
all occupations.”’ 

The President also commented on other changes 
in the act, observing that: “The Federal-State 
system of providing assistance to the needy aged, 
the needy blind, and dependent children, has also 
been strengthened by increasing the Federal aid. 
lam particularly gratified that the Federal match- 
ing ratio to States for aid to dependent children 
has been increased from one-third to one-half of 
the aid granted. I am also happy that greater 
Federal contributions will be made for public 
health, maternal and child welfare, crippled 
children, and vocational rehabilitation. These 
changes will make still more effective the Federal- 
State cooperative relationship upon which the 
Social Security Act is based and which constitutes 
its great strength. It is important to note in this 
connection that the increased assistance the 
States will now be able to give will continue to be 
furnished on the basis of individual need, thus 


affording the greatest degree of protection within 
reasonable financial bounds.” 

With regard to administrative changes in the 
act, the President declared that “probably the 
most important change that has been made is to 
require that State agencies administering any 
part of the Social Security Act coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Social Security Board and the 
Children’s Bureau shall set up a merit system for 
their employees. An essential element of any 
merit system is that employees shall be selected on 
a nonpolitical basis and shall function on a non- 
political basis.” 

The President concluded his statement by call- 
ing attention to the work of the Committee on 
Economic Security. ‘In 1934,” he declared, “I 
appointed a committee called the Committee on 
Economic Security made up of Government offi- 
cials to study the whole problem of economic and 
social security and to develop a legislative pro- 
gram for the same. The present law is the result 
of its deliberations. That Committee is still in ex- 
istence and has considered and recommended the 
present amendments. In order to give reality 
and coordination to the study of any further devel- 
opments that appear necessary I am asking the 
Committee to continue its life and to make active 
study of various proposals which may be made 
for amendments or developments to the Social 
Security Act. The present members of the Com- 
mittee are: Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
Chairman; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury; Frank Murphy, Attorney General; 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Harry L. Hopkins, Secretary of Commerce. I 
am adding to the Committee at this time Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board.” 


IMMEDIATELY on adoption of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939, the Social Security 
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Board discontinued acceptance of claims for lump- 
sum payments under the old-age insurance pro- 
gram from workers reaching age 65. This type 
of payment is terminated by the amendments, and 
workers who might have been eligible to receive 
such payments are given opportunity to qualify 
instead for monthly benefits, even though payment 
of the lump-sum claim has already been made. In 
the latter event, however, the amount of the lump- 
sum payment will be deducted from the worker’s 
monthly benefits. Lump-sum payments to the 
estates of qualified workers who die before 1940 
will be continued. 

In connection with the announcement of dis- 
continuance of lump-sum payments to workers 
reaching age 65, it was indicated that, on the basis 
of preliminary estimates, approximately 485,000 
persons past the age of 65 will be entitled to month- 
ly benefits in 1940 and that the benefits payable 
during that year will exceed $110 million. Under 
the provisions of the original Social Security Act, 
it was indicated, lump-sum benefits probably 
would not have amounted to more than $30 mil- 
lion in 1940, including both payments to workers 
reaching age 65 and death payments. From 
January 1, 1937, when the program went into 
effect, through July 31, 1939, approximately 
397,400 claims for lump-sum payments amounting 
to more than $21.5 million were certified by the 
Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


ConsouipaTion of unemployment compensation 
and employment service functions of the Social 
Security Board in a new Bureau of Employment 
Security was announced recently by the Board. 
The new Bureau will take over the activities of the 
former Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of 
the Social Security Board and those of the United 
States Employment Service, which was transferred 
from the Department of Labor to the Social 
Security Board under the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. In the Bureau will be estab- 
lished a Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, a Division of Employment Service, a Field 
Division, and a Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics. Integration of these functions in the Social 
Security Board parallels organization of the em- 
ployment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion administration in the States, which have 
already coordinated the two services. It was 





indicated that the veterans’ and farm-placement 
activities of the Employment Service will be kept 
intact under the new organization. The Employ. 
ment Service has maintained special facilities {op 
war veterans in the State employment offices and 
has also provided special services in the placement 
of agricultural labor during the planting and har. 
vesting seasons in many areas. 


Tue Suscommitree of the Senate Committee op 
Education and Labor which has had under cop. 
sideration the bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
to implement the national health program made 
a preliminary report on the bill prior to the 
adjournment of Congress. The report indicates 
that the subcommittee, “having studied this bill, 
held numerous public hearings and accumulated a 
large volume of testimony and supplementary 
information, . . . isin agreement with the general 
purposes and objectives of this bill. However, 
the subcommittee wishes to give this legislation 
additional study and to consult further with 
representatives of lay organizations and of the 
professions concerned. The subcommittee intends 
to report out an amended bill at the next session 
of Congress.” 

The report describes the background of the bill 
and the indications of the need for a national 
health program, outlines the principles underlying 
the bill and the principal provisions of the bill, 
and discusses special problems which were raised 
during the course of the hearings and to which the 
subcommittee desires to give further study. The 
concluding section of the report declares: “The 
Committee is convinced that Federal legislation 
along the general lines followed by S. 1620, based 
upon Federal-State cooperative programs, is neces- 
sary to strengthen the health services of the 
Nation and to make provision for the progressive 
and effective improvement of health conditions in 
all parts of the country and among all! groups of 
people. The needs are large and an adequate 
program to put knowledge and skill more effee- 
tively to work will involve considerable expendi- 
tures of funds. The program must therefore be 
worked out with great care. We are confident 
that such a program can be worked out and that 
the expenditures will be sound national invest- 
ments which will bring large returns. The role of 
the Federal Government should be primarily to 
give technical and financial aid to the States.” 


Social Security 
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THE REVISED BENEFIT SCHEDULE UNDER FEDERAL 
OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


Lyte L. ScumitrerR AND Betti C. GOLDWASSER* 


Tue REVISION of the benefit provisions of the 
Federal old-age insurance system and the intro- 
duction of survivors insurance are major achieve- 
ments of the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, which became law on August 10, 
after many months of deliberation in Congress. 
These changes advance to January 1, 1940, the 
date at which monthly benefits first become 
payable, increase the average amounts payable 
in the early years of the system and the number of 
oder workers who can qualify in this period, and 
institute monthly benefits for certain dependents 
and survivors of workers who have contributed to 
thesystem. In effect, at least a minimum old-age 
income is provided for retired insured workers and 
their families, and protection is afforded to certain 
survivors of insured workers. 

The revision of the benefit formula reflects the 
change in the emphasis of the program. The 
original provisions offered primarily a plan for 
systematic savings for old age. The amendments, 
on the other hand, are designed to provide a 
minimum subsistence income for the retired 
worker and his dependents or for certain of his 
survivors, relating the amount of the benefit to his 
family responsibilities and, roughly, to the level of 
his former earnings as well as to the extent of 
his participation in the system. The primary 
monthly benefit, payable to a qualified worker at 
65 or after, is based on his average monthly wage 
(as defined subsequently) according to the follow- 
ing formula: (1) a basic amount of 40 percent of the 
first $50 of the average monthly wage, plus 10 per- 
cent of the amount by which that average exceeds 
$50 and does not exceed $250 and (2) 1 percent of 
the amount calculated under (1) multiplied by the 
number of years in which the worker has received 
$200 or more in wages from covered employment. 
The minimum primary benefit is set at $10. 

A supplementary benefit of one-half the primary 
benefit is provided, under specified circumstances, 
for aged wives and dependent children of bene- 
ficiaries; the other benefits outlined in table 1, 
which are provided for certain survivors of covered 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Old-Age Benefits Research. 
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workers who die either before or after they have 
retired, will be discussed in a subsequent article. 
With respect to the wages of any one worker, the 
maximum total monthly amount payable to him 
and his dependents or to his survivors is not more 
than twice the primary benefit, 80 percent of the 
average monthly wage, or $85, whichever is the 
least. These requirements, however, may not be 
used to reduce such a combined amount to less 
than $20. 


Objectives of Old-Age Insurance 


The report of the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security in 1935 recognized the need 
for covering a wide range of risks, including those 
arising from old-age, invalidity, and death, and 
recommended provisions for both compulsory and 
voluntary insurance. The plan proposed by the 
Committee related benefits to average wages, in 
an attempt to provide retirement benefits bearing 
some relation to customary wages in covered em- 
ployment. These recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were not, however, enacted into the 1935 
Social Security Act. The pressure for a self- 
sustaining system induced Congress to discard 
the idea of insurance against a wide range of 
social risks in favor of a banking or money-back 
system of retirement annuities. The net result 
of the change was to hold down benefit payments 
during the early years and to provide for the 
accumulation of a large reserve fund. 

Title II of the 1935 act provided for the pay- 
ment of benefits to workers who reached the age 
of 65 and who met certain other qualifying re- 
quirements based on the extent of their covered 
employment and the amount of wages they had 
received in such employment. Since workers 
were to contribute on the basis of their wages in 
covered employment and their employers were 
taxed a like percentage of pay rolls, benefits were 
related by imputation to contributions or taxes, 
although the right to benefits was not dependent 
on the actual amount of payments made. This 
system was in large part a contributory-savings 
plan, in that payments were to be made during 
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Table 1.—Old-age insurance provisions enacted in 1935 and in the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act 





Provision 


1935 act 


| 
| 





1939 amendments 





Monthly benefits first payable__....._....._._..- January 1942 


Must have attained age 65 at some time after 
Jan. 1, 1941. 


Sp See Se gem quiiphs Gr aunttly 


Contribution rates of workers and of employers 
(percentage of pay rolls). 


Excepted employment........................... 


Total monthly benefits payable with respect to | 
1 person’s wages: 





TTS. <dimindnicnane nude mapeogentinedh a 
a ar a eee SE ee A 
Formula for computing primary monthly | \% of1 poe 
benefit. Yo 
Supgiementery benefits: | 
ife aged 65 baiuns ens None 
-*  GaERneaem None 


um death payments: 
eath payments.__...- 


Survivors and lum 
Lump-sum 


2. Monthly benefits to survivors of a fully 
insured individual: 

(a) Widow aged 65 or over_____- F 

(6) Widow having de 

(c) Each dependent child. } ee 

(d) Each wholly dependent aged parent |_. 
(if no widow or unmarried child 
under 18 survives). 


3. Monthly benefits to survivors of currently 
insured individuals: 





None. 


(a) Widow having dependent child (in |_....._.___- 
s 


addition to child’s benefits). 
(6) Each dependent child_............... 


Payment to workers failing to qualify for | Lump-s' 
monthly benef.ts. 


Eligibility requirements: 
(a) Fully insured______.__. 


II. oa. cnntintticnsennyeens 


Monthly benefit not payable......_.............- 





dent ehild.....-|-------.------ ate 


imp-sum pa 
of total cred. 


$2,000 cumulative wages received; 
covered employment in each of 5 years after 
1936 and before age 65. 


| None......-.. 


private domestic 


A Pe ear 
1% percent, 1940-42... 
2 percent, 1943-45 
2% percent, 1946-48 _____ 

3 percent, 1949 and thereafter 


Employment after age 65; employment in 
agriculture, 
government, certain nonprofit organizations; 
maritime employment, etc. 


service, 


nt of first $3,000 total wages,' plus 
1 percent of next $42,000, plus M44 of 1 
percent of next $84,000. 





eens enntnienendee ssciaeaaiaaa as | January 1940. 


Age 65 or over for all old-age benefits (primary 
wife, widow, or dependent parents). Under icon 
still in school, for dependent children. No age limi 
for widows with dependent children. 


1 percent, 1939-42; 

2 percent, 1943-45; 

2% percent, 1946-48; 

3 percent, 1949 and thereafter. 


Nearly the same except that employment after age 65 
employment in national banks, and some maritime 
employment are covered 


$10 for primary annuitant; $15 for primary annuitant and | 
dependent (aged wife or dependent child); $20 for annu. 
itant and 2 or more dependents 

$10 for widow aged 65 or over without dependent child. 

$12.50 for widow and 1 dependent child; $17.50 for widow 
and 2 dependent children; $20 for widow and 3 or more 
dependent children. 

If no widow survives, $10 for 1 or 2 dependent children: 
$15 for 3, $20 for 4 or more. . 

$10 for 1 or both wholly dependent aged parents 


$85, or twice primary benefit, or 80 percent of legally defined 
average monthly wage, whichever is least. (These 
maximums may not reduce total of benefits below $20.) 


a. 40 percent of first $50 of legally defined average monthly 
wage plus 10 percent of average monthly wage in 
excess of $50 but not over $250, plus 

6. 1 percent of amount computed under 
which wages # of $200 were received 


1) for each year in 


50 percent of primary benefit 


| 50 percent of primary benefit. 


Amount equal to 34% percent of total wages | 
less monthly benefits received. 


1 day of 


For months when in “regular employment” 
for which wages have been paid. | 


ment amounting to 3% percent | 
ited wages payable at age 65. 


| 


Amount equal to 6 times the primary benefit, provided 
that the deceased worker was fully or currently insured 
and left no widow, child, or parent who would, on filing 
application in the month of his death, be entitled to s 
monthly survivors benefit for such month 


75 percent of primary benefit. 
75 percent of primary benefit. 
50 percent of primary benefit 
50 percent of primary benefit. 


75 percent of primary benefit. 
50 percent of primary benefit. 


None. 


Wages of at least $50 paid in each of 40 quarters or in 4 as 
many quarters as the number elapsing after 1936 or after 
attainment of age 21, whichever is later, and before attain- 
ment of age 65 or death, whichever is earlier. Minimum, 
6 quarters. 


Wages of at least $50 paid for each of at least 6 out of the 12 
quarters immediately preceding the quarter in which 
death occurred. 


For months in which: 
(a) Services are rendered for wages of $15 or more; 
(b) Widow under age 65 has no dependent child in her 


care; 
(c) Children between 16 and 18 are not regularly at- 
tending school. 





1 “‘Wages”’ is used in this column as referred to in sec. 202 (a) (1) and defined 


in sec. 210 of the Social Security Act of 1935. 


1 “Wages” is used throughout this column as defined in title II, sec. 209 (8) 
of the Social Security Act as amended in 1939. 
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the working life of employees to provide a means 
of support during later years when they became 
unable to earn a livelihood through regular 
employment. 

Within the relatively small part of the popula- 
tion which is able to make systematic and ade- 
quate savings, any person can embark individually 
on a plan of saving for his own old age. The old- 
age risk matures roughly at the same time for all 
persons and thus is fairly predictable. However, 
no one individual can anticipate how long he will 
live after reaching old age, and, consequently, not 
even these fortunate few can predict how large a 
fund an individual will need for support after he 
no longer can earn, even though he knows how 
much he will need each month. This phase of 
the problem can be solved when a large group of 
individuals cooperate in providing for old age. 
The group can predict quite satisfactorily, on the 
basis of mortality experience, the amount of funds 
required to meet specified payments throughout 
life to all who live to be old. In private insurance 
practice the need of protection against this type 
of risk has long been recognized. An annuity 
distributes funds or reserves among persons over 


a specified age. Periodic payments on annuity 


contracts are usually made in proportion to the 
total amount of savings or reserves previously 
accumulated to each policyholder’s credit. The 


insurance element in annuities results in the re- 
distribution of the saving from those who die 
early for the benefit of those who live beyond 
the average life expectancy. The 1935 provisions 
of the Social Security Act established machinery 
for such cooperative pooling of the old-age risk by 
American workers. This pooling and sharing of 
risk is the essence of insurance, and thus the sys- 
tem, from its beginning, has contained an im- 
portant insurance feature as well as a savings 
plan. 

The old-age benefits plan enacted in 1935 failed, 
however, to give direct protection to the wives 
and other dependents of insured workers. More- 
over, it was so designed that it was slow in getting 
under way. Since benefits were based on accu- 
mulated wages, reasonably large benefits were not 
possible for most workers until the system had 
been in operation many years. Despite the 
formula, which weighted more heavily the first 
$3,000 of total taxable wages, the amounts pay- 
able to many workers during the early years 
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would have been an inadequate substitute for the 
loss of income upon retirement. In many States 
the average monthly benefits payable during the 
first few years would have been below the average 
current payments for old-age assistance. 

The relatively low levels of early benefits led to 
various proposals for an upward adjustment. At 
the same time the possibility of enhancing benefits 
by paying supplementary amounts for dependent 
wives and children and by relating benefits to 
average wages led to a wider view of the scope of 
social security. To afford reasonably adequate 
protection to more of the people, social insurance 
must take into account not only the need for pro- 
tection in old age but also other widespread risks 
of long-continued loss of income, earlier recognized 
by the Committee on Economic Security but not 
reflected in the 1935 law. 

One respect in which the original Social Security 
Act failed to meet the security needs of the worker 
adequately was its treatment of the hazard of pre- 
mature death. Protection of dependents against 
death of the wage earner was afforded only inci- 
dentally under the provisions for old age in title 
II as written in 1935, and consequently the insur- 
ance it provided against loss of income at death 
was inadequate. If a worker died before reach- 
ing age 65, his heirs or estate received 3% percent 
of his aggregate wages in covered employment. 
Under the 1935 legislation lump-sum death pay- 
ments were also to be made in and after 1942 to 
survivors of beneficiaries who had received some 
monthly benefits but, in all, less than 3% percent 
of the amount of their aggregate taxable wages. 
In these cases the payment was to have been the 
difference between these two sums. 

Since these amounts were based on accumulated 
wages, lump-sum death payments in the early 
years ordinarily could amount to very little, and 
even after the plan had been in operation for many 
years the average wage earner would have built up 
a death payment of not more than $1,000 or 
$1,500. A lump-sum payment may be dissipated 
quickly, and even the larger amounts would ordi- 
narily have been inadequate to replace the income 
needed by the family of a deceased worker who 
left young children or aged dependents. Further- 
more, the size of the death payment in the original 
title II was, in many cases, in inverse ratio to 
presumptive need; that is, it amounted to very 
little for the young worker who had little time to 
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build up a large amount in credited wages but 
would be likely to have a wife and young children 
dependent on him and, on the other hand, was 
larger for the worker who had been in the system 
for a long time but whose children would probably 
have become self-supporting. 

This rather illogical treatment of the risk of 
premature death resulted from the emphasis on 
the savings feature contained in the 1935 act in 
that the lump-sum payments were regarded more 
as a method of ensuring that each person or his 
estate should receive somewhat more than he had 
paid into the system than as a method of pro- 
tecting survivors. A more logical and systematic 
plan is provided in the amended act by resorting 
in full measure to the principles of social insurance. 
Just as a group of individuals can pool the risk of 
old age and balance the longevity of some indi- 
viduals against the shorter lifetimes of others, so 
protection of dependents aga‘nst loss of income by 
reason of the breadwinner’s death can be attained 
by pooling the risk among a large group of indi- 
viduals. By means of past mortality experience 
it can be predicted quite closely what percentage 
of the group will die in each year. Therefore, the 
cost of providing benefits for dependent survivors 
of workers dying prematurely can be forecast 
within satisfactory limits for practical purposes. 

In private insurance practice such protection is 
provided by term insurance policies, under which 
those who live contribute through their premium 
payments to the dependents of those who die. 
The great majority of policyholders are “lucky” 
in that they and their families do not get any 
return on their money other than the protection 
and a sense of security from being insured, while 
the survivors of those who are unfortunate and die 
receive amounts unrelated to the length of time 
the individual policy was carried or to the total 
amount of premiums paid. In this respect, term 
insurance payments differ from payments on 
annuity contracts, since the latter are closely 
related to the total amount of savings accumulated 
in each policyholder’s account. By means of the 
Social Security Act amendments, some of the 
principles of term insurance are used to pool the 
risk of death which deprives a worker’s dependents 
of their customary means of support. 

Under the amended plan the protection given 
the worker combines term insurance before age 65 
with an annuity after age 65. In all but excep- 
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tional cases the individual, by means of the dual 
protection, gets either in protection or in benefits 
at least the value of his own contributions. How. 
ever, when an insured individual dies before 
receiving in benefits as much as he contributed 
and leaves no survivors entitled to benefits, his 
estate will not get his money back. In most cases 
the benefits paid with respect to an individual’s 
wages will at least equal the amount of his con. 
tributions, while persons who retire in the early 
years will receive much more than the amount of 
their contributions. For at least the next 40 years 
every insured worker will have more over-all pro- 
tection than he could purchase from a private 
insurance company with the amount of his con- 
tributions.’ Such protection does not express a 
quixotic generosity on the part of the Government 
but recognizes the social objective of the system 
and the compulsory nature of this as of most 
social insurance by assuring the public of a “good 
buy” in return for their contributions. 

In recommending earlier payments, larger pay- 
ments in the early years, and larger payments to 
beneficiaries with dependents or to the survivors 
of covered workers, the Social Security Advisory 
Council and the Social Security Board placed 
more emphasis on the insurance features of the 
act and correspondingly less on the savings or 
“money-back” approach. As a result of the shift, 
the present emphasis is to establish a system of 
social security which will partially compensate 
qualified workers or their families for the contin- 
uing loss of income occasioned by death or retire- 
ment. As far as possible the attempt has been 
made to measure this loss by the level of wages 
for some time before the loss took place. The 
change in emphasis from savings to insurance has 
resulted in a shift from total wages to average 
wages as a measure of benefits. 


The Average Wage 


Almost any mechanism devised for calculating 
benefits under a contributory system represents 
a balance between two conflicting ideals—to give 
full weight to the length of service and total 
contributions and to provide adequate protection 


i Even in the extreme case of a person without qualified dependents who 
earns $250 monthly in covered employment for the next 45 years, an annuity 
purchased privately with the amount of bis contributions would be only 30 
cents per month more than the $58 per month he would receive under the 
1939 amendinents. Cf. U. 8. Senate, Committee on Finance, Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1989, Report No. 734, pp. 15-16. 
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less of term of service. The average-wage 
formula in the amendments relates benefits not 
only to presumptive need, as indicated by the 
level of customary earnings, but also to the 
relative amount of time spent in covered employ- 
ment. The average monthly wage is computed 
by dividing total wages received in covered 
employment before the quarter in which the 
wage earner died or became entitled to receive a 
primary benefit, by 3 times the number of quarters 
(i, e., the number of months) elapsing after 1936, 
up to but not including the quarter in which the 
individual becomes entitled to receive primary 
insurance benefits or dies, excluding any quarter 
prior to the quarter in which he attained the age 
of 22 during which he received less than $50 of 
wages and any quarter, after the quarter in which 
he attained age 65, occurring prior to 1939.? 

As a result of dividing total wages in covered 
employment by the entire length of time (with the 
exceptions noted above) in which such wages 
could have been received, the average wage of 
individuals who stay in the system for only a part 
of the time in which they could have participated 
is less than it would be if they were in covered 
employment during the whole potential span. In 
effect, a weighted average wage is provided which 
automatically eliminates the emphasis given to the 
earnings of very short-time employees without 
lessening the importance of the earnings of low- 
paid employees who have been covered for long 
periods. Moreover, under this formula the same 
primary benefit will be paid to any two individuals 
who become eligible for benefits in the same 
quarter, have earned and contributed the same 
amount over the same total number of quarters, 
and have the same number of years of coverage, 
whether early or late in the history of the system. 

By basing benefits on an average measured over 
the quarters since 1936, it is possible to start 
benefit payments in 1940 with reasonably adequate 
benefits even in the early years. As the system 
matures, bowever, the period will be measured 
from the time at which it is assumed that most 
individuals would have entered employment, i. e., 


4 Wages received in covered employment in quarters before age 22 are in- 
cluded in the numerator of the fraction, but the number of quarters in the 
denominator excludes those in which the individual was paid less than $50. 
Remuneration for quarters after age 65, occurring in years prior to 1939, is 
excluded from the numerator because it is not “remuneration for employ- 
ment,” since employment is defined as “‘any service . . . except service by 
an individual after he attained the age of 65 if performed prior to Jan. 1, 1939.’ 
These same quarters are excluded from the denominator by express provision. 
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age 22 except for those whose wage records 
evidence earlier quarters with wages of $50 or more 
in covered employment. The quarters before 
age 22 in which the worker receives less than $50 
were not included, since for many of these younger 
workers employment is likely to be either inci- 
dental or little more than apprenticeship. Inclusion 
of these low quarters would tend to lower the 
average wage calculated for the entire period of 
employment. To mitigate this effect, age 22 was 
set as the lower limit in calculating length of 
service but not total wages. 

In contrast to the provisions of the 1935 act, 
wages received after age 65 are credited toward 
benefits by the amendments, beginning with the 
calendar year 1939, and the average wage for indi- 
viduals who work after they attain the age of 65 
is calculated with the additional earnings and the 
additional quarters of coverage (as defined below) 
included. This provision has the advantage of 
enabling older workers to qualify or to increase 
the amount of their benefits even though they may 
have passed the former age limit of 65. For an 
individual who is entitled to benefits at age 65 but 
continues to work after that age, the new provision 
may work some disadvantage, since his average 
wage may decrease if his wage level falls off in old 
age and he does not make application for a benefit. 
This may be offset, however, by the increment for 
the added years of coverage. 

It should be emphasized that for the worker 
without qualified dependents who has been covered 
throughout life no attempt is made to provide as 
generous a benefit as that provided under the origi- 
nal act. After the system has been in operation 
for some years, benefits for such annuitants will be 
lower than those they would have received under 
the 1935 provisions. Higher benefits are provided 
for persons who would not have had an opportu- 
nity to accumulate wages which would have en- 
titled them, under the 1935 total-wage formula, to 
benefits adequate for them or their dependents. 

As the system matures and the span of time 
lengthens through which an individual could have 
participated in it, a worker’s average wage and 
consequently the amount of his benefit under the 
new formula will be increasingly a reflection of the 
length of continuity of his covered employment. 
For example, if a worker reaches age 65 in January 
1943, after receiving $100 a month in covered em- 
ployment during the 6 previous years, his average 
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. $7,200 . 
monthly wage is n x37 $100. A man who dies 


later, let us say in January 1977, after 40 years of 
continuous covered employment since age 21 at 
the same rate of earnings, would have the same 
average of $100. On the other hand, if a worker 
reaches age 65 in January 1977, after 40 years of 
potential coverage, and has had in those years 
only 20 years of covered employment and $24,000 
in wages, the formula for the average wage would 
take into account the 160 elapsed quarters and 


24 
thus would be =e 
160 x 3 


benefit would, therefore, be lower than in the 
previous cases. From these illustrations it should 
be obvious that the adequacy of benefits in the 
future depends largely upon the question of cov- 
erage. As long as coverage does not extend to all 
gainful occupations, workers who are excluded 
from the system can receive no benefits and those 
who have only incidental covered employment will 
either fail to qualify or will receive relatively low 
monthly benefits. 

The use of an average-earnings formula leads 
to the question whether a man who retires in the 
first few years of the system should receive the 
same benefit as the man with the same average 
wage who retires much later. For the former, 
the average wage is calculated only over the last 
few years of his working life; for the latter, over 
a full working lifetime. The former may have 
contributed for only a year and a half; the latter 
for 40 years. If the formula for calculating bene- 
fits were simply a percentage of average earnings, 
the man who, by 1980, had paid contributions 
over 40 years would receive a benefit no larger 
than that granted to the man retiring in 1940 with 
the same average wages. 

While it is socially desirable to liberalize quali- 
fications for benefits in the early years, when older 
workers have had only a brief opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the system, there should also be some 
reward for continued contributions, and a safe- 
guarding to that extent of the savings principle. 
The amended plan aims at this result by adding 
to the amount calculated from the average wage, 
an increment of 1 percent of the basic benefit for 
each year in which the individual received wages 
of $200 or more in covered employment. The 
result is to provide for an increase in benefits for 
workers now young, by reason of their subsequent 





or $50, and the monthly 





years of service. An automatic adjustment jg 
provided for periods in which the individual jg 
not in covered employment, since the monthly 
average wage is obtained by dividing the agere- 
gate of wages from covered employment by 
figure representing the number of months in the 
whole period (with the specified exceptions) jp 
which he might have been in covered employ- 
ment. The monthly average is thus lowered 
automatically by periods of noncoverage. By the 
additional credit for years of service the new for- 
mula tends toward a crude proportionality between 
benefits and contributions of those who retire 
immediately and those who retire in the future. 

Since the benefit formula is based on the aver- 
age monthly wage, it can be used also for the 
“term insurance’ against the current risk of 
death. An average wage basis related to ear- 
ings preceding loss of income seems the logical 
foundation for survivors benefits, just as it is for 
old-age benefits, if adequate benefits are to be 
paid in the early years of a social insurance sys- 
tem. Moreover, it is essential at all times that 
survivors benefits be based on average rather than 
aggregate wages if protection is to be given to the 
dependents of younger workers who have had 
relatively little time to build up a cumulative 
amount, yet are likely to have young dependents. 
Eligibility 

The 1935 legislation specified that a worker was 
qualified for monthly benefits if he was aged 65 
or more, had received an aggregate of $2,000 or 
more in wages in covered employment after 1936 
and before he was 65, including wages for at least 
1 day in each of 5 calendar years, and was no 
longer in “regular employment’’ for which he 
received wages. Since the Board and Advisory 
Council had both recommended earlier payments, 
it obviously became necessary to liberalize the 
eligibility requirements. By the beginning of 
1940, wage records will be available for only 3 
years, and it is quite probable that many of the 
workers in covered employments will not have 
received total wages of $2,000 by that date. The 
necessity of lowering the entrance requirements 
was complicated by the fact that benefits were 
being increased in relation to the amount of con- 
tributions paid and that such a large bonus, if 
continued in the future, would invite fraud and 
collusion. The problem was to devise a formula 
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the the length of their covered employment and the ing any quarter of the year in which he dies or 
in amount of their contributions. It was also neces- becomes entitled to a primary benefit. 
by sary to put the eligibility requirements upon a 
ed quarterly basis in conformity with the formula for Table 2.—Illustrative monthly old-age benefits payable 
he average wages. Both of these conditions were under 1985 provisions of the Social Security Act end 
or- ‘ 66k under the 1939 amendments ! 
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7 wages for covered employment in a day or more 
. ~ ; , 1 Based on a table presented by A. J. Altmeyer to the Committee on Ways 
in each of » calendar years. [ nder the amend- and Means, Mar. 29, 1939. U.8. House of Representatives, Committee on 
: ; 7 . Ways and Means, Social Security: Hearings Relative to the Social Secarity 
ments, a worker who qualifies for a retirement Amendments of 1939, Vol. 3, p. 2165. It is assumed, with respect to the amend- 
. . . : ments, that an individual earns at least $200 in each year in order to be eligible 
s benefit must fulfill one of the two follow ing to receive the 1-percent increment. If this were not the case, the benefit 
¥ . . . . . «“ would be somewhat lower. 
5 requirements, either of which gives him the fully ? Monthly benefits not payable until after 5 years of coverage. 
r insured”’ status which entitles him and any of his 
j specified dependents or survivors to any of the As a result of these requirements, the worker 
t benefits provided under the system: (1) he must who has reached age 65 at any time prior to July 


) have had at least 40 quarters of coverage, in 1, 1940, has fulfilled the eligibility requirements 
which case he is not only fully but also perma- for a monthly benefit if there are 6 quarters in 
nently insured, regardless of further covered which he has received $50 or more in covered 
employment; or (2) he must have at least half as employment, whether before age 65 or, in and 
many quarters of coverage as there are calendar after 1939, subsequent to that age. For workers 
quarters after the year 1936 or after the quarter who attain age 65 in future years, the required 
! in which he reached the age of 21, whichever is number of quarters will rise progressively as the 
) the later, and before the quarter in which he __ period lengthens over which they might have been 
) reached age 65 or died, whichever occurred first, | engaged in covered employment, until they have 
. and he must have had at least 6 quarters of cover- _ attained the 40 quarters which entitle them to 
: age. When the number of elapsed quarters is an permanent coverage. It should be noted also 
odd number, it is reduced by one. Quarters that in both the early and later years of the 
before age 21 and, beginning with 1939, quarters system a worker who dies young, but after he has 
in or after which age 65 is attained in which an at least 6 quarters of coverage and at least half 
individual received at least the requisite $50 in of the potential number as defined above, is fully 
covered employment may be counted toward the insured. 
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Chart I.—Monthly old-age benefits payable under the 
1935 provisions of the Social Security Act and under 
the 1939 amendments! to workers with specified 
average monthly wages and years of coverage 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE IN DOLLARS 


1 It is assumed, with respect to the amendments, that an individual earns 
at least $200 in each year in order to be eligible to receive the 1-percent incre- 
ment. If this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


The amendments define as ‘currently insured’”’ 
an individual who has been paid wages of not 
less than $50 for each of 6 of the 12 calendar 
quarters immediately preceding the quarter in 
which his death occurs. The widow of a cur- 
rently insured worker who is caring for his 
dependent child or children and the dependent 
children of such a deceased worker are entitled, 
under specified circumstances, to monthly benefits. 


Benefit Patterns 


At first glance, the larger percentages applied 
in the revised formula might seem to indicate 
much larger benefits than those of the original 
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act, but it must be remembered that the computa. 
tion is based on an average wage rather than on an 
aggregate. In addition, the primary benefit is 
reckoned on only $250 of the average monthly 
wage. The primary benefit therefore cannot 
exceed $40 plus the 1-percent addition for each 
year of coverage. There will be some cases of 
persons who have received more than $3,000 in 
taxable wages in a year or years before 1940, by 
reason of work for more than one employer during 
the year, since the original legislation provided 
that as much as $3,000 a year in taxable wages 
from each employer might be counted. For 
some of these individuals, the average wage from 
covered employment may be more than $250, but 
in computing benefits only $250 can be counted, 

A supplementary benefit of one-half the primary 
benefit is provided for the wife of a primary 
annuitant if she is aged 65 or over and is not her- 
self entitled to a primary benefit equal to or 
exceeding that amount. Any smaller primary 
benefit to which the wife may be entitled reduces 
the amount payable to her with respect to her 
husband’s wages by an amount equal to her pri- 
mary benefit. A similar supplement of one-half 
the primary benefit is also provided for a depend- 
ent child until age 18. The child’s benefit may be 
withheld from children over 16 if they fail to attend 
school regularly and the Social Security Board 
finds it was feasible for them to attend. The 
maximum combined benefits with respect to an 
individual’s wages may not be more than double 
the primary insurance benefit, 80 percent of the 
average wage, or $85, whichever is the least. 
However, these maximum provisions may not 
reduce the combined amount below $20. The 
minimum amount of total benefits payable with 
respect to an individual’s wages is set at $10. 
Consequently, the minimum combined benefit for 
a worker with one dependent is $15, and with two 
dependents $20. The benefits payable to wives, 
widows, and children of insured workers, as well as 
the primary old-age insurance benefits, differ from 
public-assistance payments in that they are pro- 
vided to all qualified persons irrespective of any 
other resources they may have. 

Under the 1935 legislation deductions were to 
be made from the monthly benefits payable to 4 
qualified worker if he received wages for any 
month in any part of which he rendered services 
in “regular employment.’’ Under the amend- 
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ments @ more explicit provision is made with 
respect to employment, in that deductions equal to 
the month’s benefit (including dependent’s allow- 
ances) are to be made from any payment to which 
an individual is entitled for any month in which 
he or she or the person upon whose wages a wife’s 
or child’s benefit is payable rendered services in 
covered employment for wages of $15 or more. 
A deduction equal to the child’s benefit is made 
forany month in which a child over 16 years of age 
failed to attend school regularly if the Board finds 
that such attendance was feasible. When the 
Board is informed that more than one of these or 
otber events specified in the amendments occurs in 
any month which would occasion deductions equal 
to a benefit for that month, only an amount equal 
to the benefit is to be deducted. Deductions will 


be made also from any benefit payable with 
respect to an individual’s wages equaling the 
amount of any lump-sum payment made to that 
individual under provisions of the act in effect 
prior to the approval of the amendments. De- 
ductions will be made in amounts and at times 
determined by the Board. 

Comparison of the provisions of the revised plan 
with those of the 1935 act are best shown by spe- 
cific examples,which reveal the more liberal benefits 
in the early years and the additional protection 
accorded to dependents. Such examples are 
given in table 2, which utilizes data presented by 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board at 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives to illustrate 
benefit patterns under the origina! provisions and 


Chart Il.—Monthly old-age benefits payable under the 1935 provisions of the Social Security Act and under the 1939 
amendments ' to workers with specified average monthly wages on attaining age 65, 1940-80 
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1 It is assumed, with respect to the amendments, that an individual earns at least $200 in each year in order to be eligible to receive the 1-percent increment. 
If this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 
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the 1939 amendments for individuals and for 
persons with dependent wives or children. 
Two facts are immediately apparent: 


1. The new schedule provides much more 
liberal benefits to all persons who qualify for 
benefits in the early years. This, as has been 
pointed out, was an important reason for 
changing the benefit formula. The average- 
wage base of the revised benefit formula makes 
possible the immediate payment of signifi- 
cantly larger benefits, which are related to 
earnings levels and presumptive needs rather 
than to total earnings and years worked. 

2. As the system matures, benefits for 
annuitants without qualified dependents will 
be smaller than the benefits such persons 
would have received under the 1935 act. 
This change results from the shift in emphasis 
in the program from the individual to the 
family. Because it is recognized that the 
principle of equity must be safeguarded, it 
may be noted here that, for many years to 
come, most annuitants, whether or not they 
have dependents who qualify for benefits, get 
much more protection than they could have 
purchased for the amount of their contribu- 
tions from a private insurance company. 


Chart I shows the relation of benefits for annui- 
tants, with and without qualified dependents, at 
different wage levels under the revised plan as 
compared with benefits payable to all annuitants 
under the 1935 act. It is assumed that the em- 
ployee works steadily in covered employment for 
the number of years shown. It is obvious that 
the new plan provides a schedule of benefit pay- 
ments which is more sensitive to the presumptive 
needs of the beneficiary, and is more liberal with 
respect to employees retiring in the early years 
and to employees with low average earnings. 
Although the schedules for all the possible years 
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of coverage are not plotted on this chart, it cap 
be shown that benefits for an individual under the 
new plan are more liberal than under the old jp 
the early years of the system, and less libera] 
thereafter. For an employee without qualified 
dependents whose average wage is $50 a month, 
the monthly benefit would be higher under the 
new plan than under the old if he retired at any 
time before 1961, i. e., before 25 years of coverage 
were completed; for such a worker whose average 
wage is $100 monthly, the new plan provides more 
generous benefits for the first 16 years. The 
period over which the new plan is the more advap- 
tageous is lowered as the average monthly wages 
are increased; this is a logical consequence of the 
dual emphasis on the early years of the system and 
on the first $50 of average monthly wages. 

Chart II shows benefits under both the origina] 
and the amended provisions for annuitants with 
and without qualified dependents and with 
specified wage averages who reach age 65 in 
different years. In part A of chart I] it is assumed 
that the employee receives $1,200 a year and is in 
covered employment every year after 1936; part 
B assumes $3,000 of wages each year and covered 
employment in each year subsequent to 1936. 
The differences in the formulas are at once ap- 
parent: (1) the more generous payments in the 
early years provided by the new plan, and (2) 
the “bend” in the formula on aggregate wages 
over $45,000 under the old plan. 

The revised pattern of old-age benefits is an 
extension and liberalization of the Federal old- 
age insurance program. It has been designed to 
expand the system and to liberalize benefits paid 
to those who retire in the near future. More 
significant, its provisions for dependents and de- 
pendent survivors, with the emphasis on the family 
unit, is @ progressive step toward a rounded 
program of social insurance within the structure 
of a contributory system. 
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STATE DIFFERENCES IN CHARACTERISTICS 
AND AVERAGE TAXABLE WAGES OF 
COVERED EMPLOYEES, 1937 


Merritt G. Murray AND KATHERINE D. Woop* 


INFORMATION regarding the 1937 wage records of 
persons covered by title II of the Social Security 
Act has been presented for the United States as a 
whole in several articles in earlier issues of the 
Bulletin,’ which also contained some reference to 
interstate differences in taxable earnings. The 
present discussion will cover in somewhat greater 
detail information for the various States. Tabu- 
lations of the social security account numbers 
issued have revealea considerable differences in 
the relative number issued from State to State; 
but because many account numbers were issued 
to the unemployed and persons not covered by 
old-age insurance, the wage records give a truer 
picture of the variations in coverage among the 
various States. It was anticipated that wages 
which were taxable under title VIII of the act 
would differ among the States but not to the 
extent which the tabulations reveal. Both the 
number of persons covered and the amount of 
their taxable wages influence the relative im- 
portance of future old-age insurance payments in 
different States. Information on taxable wages 
also gives some indication of differences in the 
annual wages of workers in the several States. Of 
course, taxable earnings are limited to wages from 
covered employment and exclude not only wages 
from certain types of employment, such as agri- 
cultural labor and domestic service in private 
homes, but also wages above $3,000 from any one 
employer in a given year. 


Coverage of Population by Old-Age Insurance 


The extent to which the population of each 
State is covered by old-age insurance is signifi- 
cant both in evaluating the scope of this part of 
the social security program and in determining 
the possible need for other measures for social 
security, such as old-age assistance, in States in 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. Mr. 
Murray is Assistant Director in charge of Analysis Division. 

| Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 3-9 and pp. 73-81; 
Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 3-8; Vol. 2, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 8-17. 
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which relatively smal] numbers of persons are 
covered by old-age insurance. 

Since old-age insurance not only excludes cer- 
tain groups of workers, such as those in domestic 
service in private homes, but also independent 
workers such as farmers, wide differences exist 
among the States in the extent of coverage in 
relation to population. Measurement of cover- 
age may be made in one of several ways: by 
taking the number of persons in covered employ- 
ment in a given year as a percentage of the popu- 
lation of all ages, by taking the covered workers 
as a percentage of the total gainful workers, or 
as a percentage of the population aged 15-64. 
For the purposes of this discussion, the last of 
these three measurements is used. By selecting 
this method it is possible to use estimates of 
population by States for 1937.2 It is felt that 
this procedure is preferable to the use of data for 
gainful workers in 1930, because of the many 
changes which have taken place since that date 
both in the number of persons working or seeking 
work and in their distribution among the States. 
The effect of such shifts is more difficult to esti- 
mate than are population changes. Since for cer- 
tain purposes, however, the comparison of wage 
earners in covered employment with gainful 
workers is more significant, such comparisons will 
occasionally be made. It should be pointed out 
that the degree of coverage cannot be determined 
on the basis of taxable wage reports for any one 
year. The recent amendments to title II of the 
Social Security Act impose more serious limita- 
tions thar heretofore existed upon the use of data 
for a single year in measuring coverage of the 
population by old-age insurance. The 1937 wage 
records are, therefore, only suggestive of the in- 
terstate differences which exist largely because of 
current exceptions to coverage. 

The range among States was exceedingly great 


4 These estimates of the State population by age were made by the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, with the advice of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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in the percentage of the population aged 15-64 
which was in covered employment in 1937—from 
51.0 percent in Rhode Island to 12.1 percent in 
North Dakota. The average for the United States 
was 33.9 percent; 21 States were above this figure, 
one was the same, and 27 were below. In general, 


Chart I.—Percent of total estimated population aged 
15-64 with reported taxable wages, by States,' 1937 
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the States in which the percentage of the popula- 
tion in covered employment was low in 1937 were 
States having relatively large numbers of gainful 
workers in agriculture in 1930. For example, in 
Mississippi, South Dakota, Arkansas, and North 
Dakota 60 percent or more of the gainful workers 
in 1930 were reported in agriculture. In a rank- 
ing of States according to the percentage of the 
population aged 15-64 in covered employment, 
these four States were the lowest—all under 15 
percent (chart 1). 

A percentage distribution by States of persons 
with taxable earnings reported in 1937 and the 
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corresponding distribution of gainful workers jp 
1930 may be seen in table 1. 


Distribution of Wage Earners by Sex 


Interstate differences in the distribution by sex 
of workers in covered employment arise both from 
differences in the industrial characteristics of the 
various States and from differences in the effect 
of the occupational exceptions in the several 
States. In all but six States the percentage of 
women to total persons for whom taxable wages 
were reported in 1937 was higher than their per- 
centage among gainful workers in 1930 (table 1), 
These States are the District of Columbia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arizona. In a seventh State, Florida, the 
percentage of women is approximately the same 
in both categories. The situation in the District 
of Columbia is peculiar because of the importance 
of government workers who are not covered by 
title II of the act. In three of the other States— 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana—the low 
percentage of women among covered wage earners 
may be partly a reflection of the large number of 
Negro women and their concentration in domestic 
service, and, in Mississippi and Alabama, of the 
relatively large number of women in agriculture. 

Even among the States in which the percent- 
age of women among the total earning taxable 
wages was higher than among gainful workers of 
1930, the proportion of women among covered 
workers varied greatly from State to State. It is 
clear that the industrial characteristics of the 
different States are to a large extent responsible 
for such variations. From an examination of 
chart II it would appear that the proportion of 
women to total wage earners with taxable earn- 
ings rises in direct ratio to the degree to which 
women are employed in manufacturing in the 
State. Thus, for example, there is a high pro- 
portion in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, where many women work in textile 
factories; in Maine and New Hampshire where 
they work in shoe factories; in New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland where they work in cloth- 
ing factories; and in Delaware where they work 
in chemical factories. The high ratio of female 
workers in some of the Southern States, as for 
example in North Carolina, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee, is probably explained by the large numbers 
of girls and women that have been employed in 
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the new mills invading the South. If an indus- 
trial analysis were possible of the workers earning 
wages covered by the Social Security Act, the 
reasons for such interstate differences as these 
could be established with greater certainty. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution by States, and 
females and Negroes as percent of total in each State, 
for employees aged 15-64 with reported taxable 
wages, 1937, and gainful workers aged 15-64, 1930 
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28 | 25 2.1 19.4 3.9 4.4 
Ilinois. 7.5 | 6.6 29.2 22.9 44 5.5 
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lowa eeeces 1.3} 1.9 27.7 18.4 1.2 9 
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Nor ota... 7 _ 1 3 “a o3 
South Dakota... ....| 2] 5 25. 0 15.4 a 3 
Nebraska ........- 6) 1.1 28.0 18.1 2.1 1.5 

By re ooeeee-- | 9) 4 2.0 17.7 3.4 44 
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Wet Virrinis-| te| a| ie| iar] mel ee 
es rginia..... 5. L, 8.0 4 
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' Races other than Negro or white represent 0.8 and 1 5 percent, respectively, 

of total employees and of total gainful workers in 41 States The former 


includes Indian, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawalian, Eskimo, etc.; the 
tter includes. in addition, Mexicans 
’ For Alaska and Hawaii percentage of total is 0.1 and 0.4, respectively. 
‘Not available 
‘ Less than 0.5 percent 
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Several factors should be mentioned which may 
affect the number of women earning taxable wages 
in 1937 and also may help to explain the higher 
percentage of women among total persons earning 
taxable wages as compared with the percentage of 
women among gainful workers in 1930 in many 
States. Unfortunately the relative importance of 
each of these factors cannot be measured at this 
time. First, the occupational exceptions to title 
II, which have been mentioned as responsible for 
other interstate differences, may also partially 
account for the apparently high percentage of 
women in covered employment in over half of the 
States. Secondly, changes in the percentage of 
women in the total working population may have 
occurred since 1930, these changes being reflected 
in the number of women for whom taxable wages 
were reported. Thirdly, the wage reports include 
all persons who have earned taxable wages during 
the entire year, whereas the census includes only 
those persons reported as gainful workers on a 
given day, with the result that cumulative figures 
for a year may show a larger proportion of women 
wage earners than would be shown at any given 
date because of the possible greater intermittency 
of women than of men in covered employment and 
in the labor market in general. 

From the standpoint of future benefits it should 
be noted that the eligibility requirements of the 
recent amendments may reduce considerably the 
number of women who will be entitled to primary 
insurance benefits. Thus many women may not 
be able to qualify for such benefits because of the 
eligibility requirements as to calendar quarters of 
coverage? Variations in the work-pattern of 
women in different States may alter the interstate 
differences in the proportion of women who even- 
tually qualify as compared with the proportion of 
women earning wages in covered employment 
in any one year. 


Distribution of Wage Earners by Race 


The distribution by race of persons for whom 
taxable wages were reported in 1937 differs widely 
from State to State as would be anticipated merely 
from differences in the race or color distribution of 
the population of the States. Nevertheless in all 
States white wage earners were a majority of the 

* For a discussion of the amended eligibility requirements see pp. 8-10 of 
this issue. It should be noted, however, that the amendments institute 


benefits payable under certain specified circumstances to the wives, widows, 
and dependent children of insured workers. 
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total earning taxable wages in 1937; in only six 
States did Negroes constitute as much as one-fourth 
of the total—RMississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, South Carolina, and Virginia (chart III). 
Races other than white *‘ and Negro accounted for 
an insignificant percentage of all wage earners for 
whom taxable earnings were reported except in 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

The relative importance of Negroes in each State 
and the actual numbers by States of all Negroes 
earning taxable wages in the United States may be 
seen in chart III. Thus the actual number of 
Negroes earning taxable wages in 1937 was as 
great in New York as in 5 of the Southern States. 
North Carolina and Texas had the largest number 
of Negroes earning taxable wages, but the propor- 
tion of Negro workers to total workers in those 
States was lower than for several other Southern 
States. The 17 South Atlantic, East South Central, 
and West South Central States accounted for over 
two-thirds of the Negroes for whom wage reports 
were made in 1937; 6 other States—lIllinois, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—accounted for most of the remaining third. 

In 16 States the percentage of Negro workers to 
all workers with taxable wages was higher than for 
the United States as a whole, which was 6.6 
percent. In 17 States Negro workers represented 
less than 1 percent of the total workers. Negro 
men were not only more numerous than Negro 
women but also represented a larger proportion of 
all men than Negro women represented of all 
women. 


Age of Wage Earners in Covered Employment 


The age of persons in covered employment in 
the United States in 1937 was discussed in the 
June issue of the Bulletin. In order to simplify 
comparisons, only the median age of wage earners 
by sex is presented here to give some indication of 
the interstate differences in the age of persons in 
covered employment in 1937.5 

In every State the median age ° of the women 
earning taxable wages was several years lower 
“4 Mexioans are included with “white” in Social Security Board data but 
were included with “other” races in the 1930 Census of Population. 

5 More complete data on the age distribution of covered workers is necessary 
to a fuller interpretation of the differences among the States. Such data are 


available and may be obtained from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance. 
* Median ages calculated on distribution of persons 15-64 years of age 
are used throughout this discussion. 
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than the median age of the men, reflecting the 
greater concentration of women in covered em. 
ployment in the younger age groups (table 2, 
The median age of the men ranged from 359 
years in Alaska and 35 years in New York to 29) 


Table 2.—Median age of employees aged 15-64 with re. 
ported taxable wages, 1937, and of gainful worker, 
aged 15-64, 1930, by States and sex 
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Total, 51 States...| 33.4 (2) 28.1 (2 


Total, 49 States 
(Excl. Alaska | 


and Hawaii)....| 33.4 36.3 28.1 29.2); —29) -11 
New England: 
Maine | 341] 38.7 30.1 31.7) —46)] -14 
New Hampshire 34.3) 38.8 29.9 31.5 —4.5 —1.6 
Vermont 33.7 38.0 | 28.4 31.9 —4.3 —3.5 
Massachusetts 34.8 37.7 29.1 29.7 —3.1 Bay 
Rhode Island 34.5 36.8 28.6 28. 2 2.3 +4 
Connecticut 34.4 37.1 27.2 27.6 —2.7 ~4 
Middle Atlantic: } 
New York | 35.0 36.4 28 28.2 —1.4 +2 
New Jersey | 33.9 36.4 27.0 27.1 2.5 =,] 
Pennsylvania 34.2); 36.7 27.1 27.1 —2.5 0 
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Ohio__. | $4.1 37.3 28.1 20.4 3.2) =-13 
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Wisconsin 33.7 36.7 28.0 27.8 3.0 +2 
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Minnesota 33.5 | 37.2 27.7 28.3 2.7 -14 
Iowa__. 33.0 37.3 27.9 20.4 4.3 —1.5 
Missouri me ft, 37.1 28.7 29.9 3.4 1.2 
North Dakota__- 32.0 35.9 26. 3 26. 2 3.9 +.1 
South Dakota. 32.4) 36.4] 26.7 27.9 4.0 -12 
Nebraska 32.7| 36.4] 27.7 28.7 3.7! =10 
Kansas 32.3 37.2] 27.5 0.0 4.9 —25 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware 33.3 26.8 28.2 32.9 —3.5 —47 
Maryland 32.7 35.8 27.8 29.8 —3.1 —20 
Dist. of Col 31.9 36.2/ 2&8 93.7) —4.3] —49 
Virginia 31.1 35. 2 27.6 30.0 41 —24 
West Virginia 33.0} 35.6 26. 2 28.7 2.6 —25 
North Carolina 29.9 33.0 27.4 27.5 —3.1 -.1 
South Carolina - SR me Ss, 26.8 28. 4 3.6 —24 
Georgia_. 31.2} 33.3 27.4| 29.3 -2.1 —1.9 
Florida | 31.8] 35.6 28.3 31.6 —3.8 —3.3 
East South Central: | | 
Kentucky. __. | 328] 35.9| 24) 322 3.1) —38 
Tennessee. 31.4 34.9| 28.0 30.0 35) —20 
Alabama. ...._- | 31.4 33.5 | 27.5 29.1 -2.1) —1L6 
Mississippi | 29.9 33.5 | 27.0 20.7 -2.6 -2.7 
West South Central: | 
Arkansas 31.6 35.0} 27.6 30.2}; —3.4| -26 
Louisiana. _.-. 31.9 34.1 27.4 30.0 —2.2; =—26 
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Mountain: 
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New Mexico 90.6} 35.4) 2.6) 30.9 48) -43 
Arizona. . | 22.31 24) 2.9 31.8 4.2) —89 
J ‘ | 31.6| 357) 252| 27.4) —41| —23 
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Pacific: 
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1 Computed by subtracting median age of gainful workers from that of 
employees. 
2 Not available. 
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ears in South Carolina and 29.0 years in Hawaii— 
; difference of approximately 6 years. The differ- 
ence in the median age of women in the various 
States was also approximately 6 years, ranging 
from 30.6 years in Alaska and 30.3 years in Cali- 
fornia to 25.2 years in Utah and 24.2 years in 
Hawaii. Except for Alaska and Hawaii, which 
were high and low, respectively, in the median 
age of both the men and the women, the States 
ranked rather differently according to the median 
age of men as compared with women. To some 
extent, of course, the State differences in the age 
of covered wage earners reflect State differences 
in the age of the entire population and more 
especially of gainful workers. The median age 
of persons in covered employment in 1937 and of 
gainful workers in 1930 for each State may be 
seen in table 2. 

The difference between the average age of 
covered workers in 1937 and of gainful workers 


in 1930 is not uniform among the States and does 
not appear to follow any particular pattern 
except that for both men and women the range is 
narrower in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey than in the country as a whole, as would 
be expected from the fact that, in general, these 
are States in which relatively large percentages 
of all gainful workers appeared to be in covered 
employment in 1937. Both the men and the 
women in covered employment, however, were 
younger in most States than gainful workers as 
a whole. Only when current data for both cov- 
ered and noncovered workers are available for the 
same year can the extent of the differences and 
the reasons for them be accurately determined. 


State Differences in Taxable Wages 


Average annual taxable wages reported varied 
widely from State to State, as has already been 
noted in earlier issues of the Bulletin. The 


Chart Il.—Number of female employees aged 15-64 with reported taxable wages and ratio (percent) to all employees 
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extent of such State variations for persons 15-64 noted that the arithmetic mean, which is the trial 
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trial and occupational distribution of the wage 
garners, as well as in their age distribution. Some 
of these factors are interrelated—for example, 
wage rates and occupational or industrial distri- 
bution of wage earners. Wage rates may differ 
among the States even for the same occupation or 
industry. From data now available, the only 
factors which can be measured statistically are 
the sex, color, and age of the wage earners for 
whom taxable earnings were reported. Informa- 
tion from the census of population provides some 
data on industrial and occupational differences for 
gainful workers; by inference this information 
helps to explain State differences in earnings from 
covered employment. In later years industrial 
data may be available from the tabulation of wage 
records and, if it is, will provide direct measure- 
ments of differences which arise from industrial 
distribution of wage earners covered in each State. 

When the States are grouped into the tradi- 
tional regional groupings used by the census, the 
average earnings within several regions are found 
to vary widely. Thus, in New England, the 
range in average annual wage was from $672 in 
Maine to $1,001 in Connecticut; in the West North 
Central States, the range was from $617 in North 
Dakota to $852 in Minnesota; in the South 
Atlantic States, the average was $531 in South 
Carolina and $880 in Delaware. Mississippi had 
amuch lower average than the other States in the 
East South Central region, with $429 as contrasted 
with $685 in Kentucky. The West South Central 
States ranged from $525 in Arkansas to $769 in 
Oklahoma. Earnings in the Mountain States 
ranged from $663 in Idaho to $892 in Nevada. 
Average earnings in the other regions were fairly 
even. The differences in the average earnings 
even in neighboring States were frequently con- 
siderable; they show an even greater range when 
the earnings of men and women are taken sepa- 
rately. 


State Differences in Wages of Men and Women 


In all States, average taxable wages of men in 
1987 were uniformly higher than those of women, 
although the amount of the difference varied 
from State to State. Average earnings of men 
ranged from $1,266 in Michigan to $461 in 
Mississippi; those of women, from $682 in New 
York to $302 in Mississippi and $286 in Hawaii. 
In 14 States the average earnings of men were 
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above the average for all men in covered employ- 
ment in the United States, and in only 10 States 
were the averages for women above the average 
for all women in the United States. In 4 States— 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Dela- 
ware—the average earnings of men were above the 
combined average for all States, but for the women 
in these same States they were below the corre- 


Chart IV.—Average taxable wages reported for 
employees aged 15-64, by States, 1937 
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sponding average. With a few exceptions the 
States in which the average earnings of both 
men and women were below the corresponding 
averages in the United States were Southern, 
Midwestern, and Mountain States (table 3). 
Not only is the range of interstate differences 
greater when measured by the average for men 
and women separately, but the distribution by 
sex of the wage earners having taxable earnings is 
an important factor in the ranking of the States 
according to the average earnings of all covered 
wage earners. West Virginia is perhaps the most 
conspicuous example of this fact, for the average 
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taxable earnings of men and women, taken ment in West Virginia—approximately 85 Percent 
separately, are below the corresponding averages as compared with 72.5 percent for the United 
for the United States as a whole, whereas the States. This example shows clearly the impor. 
average computed for all covered wage earners in _ tance of the analysis of earnings formen and women 
the State places West Virginia above the United _ separately in considering interstate differences, 

States average. The reason for this variation lies The extent of the difference between the 
in the preponderance of men in covered employ- _ average taxable earnings of men and women jp 


Table 3.—Average reported taxable wages in 1937 of employees aged 15-64, by States, sex, and color 
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Average reported taxable wages wages of— 
Census region and State Total Male Female 7 Negro to white 
emalie 
} to male | —_ 
| Total ! | White | Negro Total' | White | Negro Total! White Negro Male Female 
Total, 51 States... ._._. $899 $936 $430 | $1,040 | $1,092 $466 $530 $543 $251 51.0 42.7 | 46.2 
New England........________. 913 915 617 1,081 | 1,086 664 569 570 385 52.6 61.1 7 
cel itesameneinaaied 672 673 () 784 786 (2) 416 416 (2) 53. 1 ) (3) 
New Hampshire.._______- 755 | 757 | (3) 878 879! (3) 494 404 (2) 56.3 (?) (2) 
ina 746 | 747; (3) 859 | 860 (?) 434 434 (?) 50. 5 (*) () 
Massachusetts... ......... 944 | 947 614 1,123 | 1,129 666 589 590 389 52.4 59.0 65.9 
= 881 884 | 521 1,075 1, 081 539 555 555 (3) 51.6 49.9 (3) 
itminnendeaven | 1,001 1, 006 663 1,178 1, 187 707 615 616 392 52.2 59.6 63.6 
Middle Atlantic. _-........__. 1, 021 1, 036 | 626 1, 191 1, 213 681 618 623 392 51.9 56.1 62.9 
id .___ Sener | 1,052) 1,065 622 1, 225 1, 244 67 682 687 441 55.7 54.5 642 
New Jersey. ........._.. 1,000} 1,025 545 1, 172 1, 210 590 5R3 591 306 49.7 48.8 5L8 
Pe ES 985 997 | 677 1, 151 1, 170 736 520 524 363 45.2 62.9 60.3 
East North Central__....____. 1,025 | 1,039 | 686 1, 192 1, 213 753 554 559 346 46.5 62.1 61.9 
Pits nadidsbbnannbad 1,032 1, 049 | 645 1, 197 1, 223 689 551 556 341 46.0 56.3 61.3 
REET See 912 | 921 | 77 1, 072 1,089 732 460 463 285 42.9 67.2 61.6 
TETRA ET: | 1,030! 1,050 | 614 1,212 1, 238 705 589 598 348 48.6 56.9 58.2 
| CEEEEE IES 1,110 | = =1,121 | 856 1, 266 1, 285 907 572 575 383 45.2 70.6 66.6 
I wnccasiincscadinn 938 | 763 1, 085 1, 087 812 513 514 (2) 47.3 74.7 () 
West North Central...._.___. 796 488 913 928 526 467 470 311 51.2 56.7 
IES 852 | 854 546 996 1,000 584 | 505 506 (2) 50.7 58. 4 (?) 
|. EES 730 | 733 | 545 852 856 599 413 4144; (3) 48.5 70.0 (3) 
| EET 843 7 480 994 1, 032 519 508 516 312 51. 1 50. 3 60.5 
North Dakota. _......_... 617 618 () 700 701 (2) 385 385 (2) 55. 0 2) (i 
South Dakota__..._._.____ 638 639 (2) 724 72 (2) 379 379 (1) 52.3 i ro 
SE ictcbannenwnwnadds 696 701 496 797 804 542 435 437 (3) 54.6 67.4 (3 
TET: 712 720 487 812 825 509 376 378 (2) 46.3 61.7 (F 
South Atlantic..........______| 683 777 | 330 785 913 365 415 456 191 52.9 40.0 41.9 
Delaware. _..... scoeese 880 970 341 1,045 1, 151 430 468 525 102 44.8 37.4 10.4 
aryland______ sented 840 912 457 997 1,099 532 464 501 157 46.5 48.4 31.3 
District of Columbia. | 901 | 1,015 496 1,042 1, 224 523 504 626 384 57.0 42.7 61.3 
| ESS 669 | 777 342 770 901 388 395 452 200 51.3 43.1 4.2 
West Virginia._.._____ wake 912 | 919 838 996 1,009 862 459 463 77 46.1 85.4 50.8 
North Carolina. _......._. 582 67 278 67 792 302 404 450 218 60.3 38.1 48.4 
South Carolina. ...._..._- 531 | 642 227 | 586 752 240 384 417 129 65. 5 31.9 30.9 
_ EER 574 675 244 661 804 270 378 424 149 57.2 33.6 35.1 
tinniemese 545 654 | 255 | 617 772 272 337 370 55 4.6 35.2 41.9 
East South Central_. 617 | 342 | 687 800 365 383 411 174 55.7 45.6 42.3 
ss SSE 697 | 736 406 777 823 451 409 432 176 2. ( 54.8 40.7 
Tennessee________ nal 622 | 690 | 327 711 806 358 390 418 179 4.9 44.4 42.8 
i  itinncninsvowedncs 625 | 725 | 399 687 832 420 | 382 413 183 5S. ¢ 50. 5 4.3 
.. === | 429 553 236 461 641 243 | 302 330 139 65. 5 37.9 42.1 
West South Central._.....___| 687 759 314 | 769 868 328 | 376 394 | 191 48.9 37.8 48.5 
tcmiannemecndedd 525 592 290 | 577 671 | 298 307 318 191 53. 2 44.4 60.1 
. : 648 796 310 | 712 908 326 385 427 | 183 54.1 35.9 42.9 
Oklahoma........__. 769 799 281 Se 902 296 412 421 170 47.7 2.8 40.4 
Texas____ 700 761 | 328 791 | 874 343 | 373 387 200 47.2 39. 2 51.7 
_ ST 769 774 432 870 | 879 458 | 402 | 404 273 46.2 52.1 67.6 
Montana.....____ 861 865 () 958 | 963 (2) 456 57 ( 47.6 (i 
| ~SSee 663 | 665 () 753 | 7 0) 330 330 (2) 43.8 q (i 
Wyoming... 806 | s10| () 907 | 913 (2) 355 355 (2) 19.1 ’ ( 
Co aa 758 762 499 872 | 879 557 430 432 (2) 19.3 63.4 (? 
New Mexico... _- 695 705 () 763 | 77 (2) 35 353 (2) 46.1 : (I 
aa 771 786 379 844 | 869 391 415 420 Qa 49.2 45.0 (3 
iicensconts 786 735; | 93; 933| (® 366 | 367 | (2) 39.2 0 
Nevada_______. 892 899 () 966 | 75 | (3) 506 507 (2) 52. 4 (3) () 
Pacific......... ale 911 926 | 533 | 1, 060 1, 081 569 526 | 531 | 377 49.6 52.6 71.0 
Ww Tinthiccnesccdl cae 885 | s21| 1,017; 1,02 551 473 475| 46.5 s3.9| ¢ 
eiaessanasae 817 819 (3) 945 | 9444 | 448 449) () 47.4 ’ J 
California.................| 931 951 1,086 | 1,116 571 546 | 553 377 50.3 51.2 68.2 
anni amisasinminannel 857 1,009 (2) 926 1, 004 (2) 346 403 (2) 37.4 2) (F 
TT 538 1,011 ® 615 | 1,177 (2) 286 547 (?) 46. 5 (3) ( 
1 Includes “other” races with an average wage of $522 and a range for male 3 Not computed, because less than 1,000 employees. 


and female, respectively, of $399 in Texas to $1,055 in Indiana and $204 in 
Texas to $459 in New York. 
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the several States may be measured by the ratio 
of the average for the women to the average for 
the men in a given State. This ratio varied from 
95.5 in South Carolina and Mississippi to 37.4 in 
Alaska and 39.1 in Wyoming. 

Twenty-two States were above the average for 
the United States—51.0 percent—in the ratio of 
women’s to men’s average earnings. Among 
these 22 States were 5 New England States, 1 
Middle Atlantic, 4 West North Central, 5 South 
Atlantic, 4 East South Central, 2 West South 
(Central, and 1 Mountain State. The States in 
which women’s average taxable earnings in rela- 
tion to men’s are above the ratio for the country 
ys a whole are thus widely scattered. Further 
analysis must be made of the occupational and 
industrial distribution of both the men and women 
ineach State and of many other factors before the 
reasons for these interstate differences in the 
relationship of men’s and women’s average earn- 
ings can be definitely determined. 

One of the factors which should not be lost sight 


Chart V.— Average taxable wages reported for employees 






















































































of in considering the differences between the earn- 
ings of men and women and the interstate varia- 
tions in such earnings is the difference in the age 
distribution of workers of each sex. Since earn- 
ings tend to increase with the increase in age up 
to middle age, the large number of young persons 
among the women would tend to lower average 
earnings for all women. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the earnings of women show less of an 
increase with the increase in age than do those of 
men. This was the case not only for the United 
States as a whole but for most of the States. 

The interstate differences in the relationship of 
age to the earnings of men and women can be 
most readily seen by selection of the age group 
having the highest average earnings. In almost 
two-thirds of the States the maximum average 
earnings for men were at the ages 40-44; in most 
of the other States the maximum for the men was 
among those 45-49 years of age. For the women, 
however, the interstate variations in the age group 
having the highest earnings were conspicuous, as 


aged 15-64, by sex and color, for selected States, 1937 ' 
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may be seen in table 4. Although women 40-44 
years of age had the highest earnings for the 
United States as a whole, in particular States the 
group with the highest earnings varied from 30-34 
years to 60-64. In 12 States the women 40-44 
years of age had the highest average earnings, in 
9 States it was the 35-39 year group, and in 
another 9 the 45-49 year group. It should be 
noted perhaps that averages were calculated only 
for an age group with a minimum of 1,000 wage 
earners of each sex. This limitation affects a 





number of age groups of women in several Stg 
so that no average is presented for them. Even 
with allowances for this factor, however, the inter. 
state variations for the women are considerably 
greater than for the men. 


Race Differences in Taxable Wages in the States 


The taxable wages of persons of races other than 
white were considerably lower, on the average, 
than the earnings of white wage earners in every 
State; the earnings of Negroes were in most States 


Table 4.—Average reported taxable wages in 1937 of male employees aged 15-64, by States and age group 
[Italic figures indicate highest average among age groups in given State} 

































































Average reported taxable wages of male employees aged— 
Census region and State $$. 
All ages 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 4044 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-44 
Total, 53 States..................-- $1,040 $277 $656 $060} $1,188; $1,287) $1,348) $1,334 $1,280 | $1,215] $1,154 
New England 
i ttitvedousseneussquesasiandiod 784 228 499 735 981 1,026 991 964 917 887 
New Hampshire....................- 878 275 581 849 1,010 1, 089 1,138 1, 088 1, 025 977 45 
—_ “IC 859 240 531 818 996 1, 069 1,110 1,121 1, 054 1, 001 956 
Massachusetts....................... 1,123 303 692 1, 026 1, 270 1, 406 1, 440 1, 428 1, 332 1, 3i2 1,4 
ETAT ARATE: 1, 075 353 688 1, 001 1, 213 1, 351 1,380 1, 337 1, 287 1, 258 1L2l 
SE ineccnnnnncssecesavnas 1, 178 333 799 1, 124 1, 352 1,448 1, 494 1, 454 1, 421 1, 371 128 
Middle Atlantic 
i tndnaedubsisnbngiininnnee 1, 225 $25 718 1,117 1, 391 1, 510 1, 630 1, 518 1, 451 1,379 1,34 
ATT SEY 1,172 337 741 1,117 1, 366 1, 465 1, 496 1,452 1, 396 1, 317 1,271 
—~— incatnncinerenimmnbudionivs 1, 151 350 767 1, 1, 310 1, 400 1, 423 1, 415 1, 365 1, 301 12 
East North Central 
lt iiiindundsannnedvaammmniainie 1, 197 330 795 1, 125 1,350 1, 453 1, 500 1, 486 1, 427 1, 345 1,23 
ELLE EL LAAT Tl 1,072 295 730 1, 025 1, 242 1, 327 1, 367 1, 334 1, 274 1, 185 1,98 
ES TOTES 1,212 322 765 1, 126 1, 406 1, 481 1, 629 1, 506 1,443 1, 37 1, 205 
idbedhddiamemndpebeteisliiees 1, 266 395 918 1, 216 1, 428 1, 521 1, 685 1, 497 1, 427 1, 322 1,227 
SSSR ae 1, 085 265 680 1, 007 1, 231 1, 355 1, 404 1, 363 1, 208 1, 226 1, 161 
West North Central: 
in 906 230 901 1, 130 1, 260 1,337 1, 311 1, 244 1, 160 1,1 
852 197 512 816 1, 019 1, 108 1,148 1, 106 1,043 054 877 
904 259 599 BUA 1, 122 1, 234 1,294 1, 281 | 1, 225 1, 154 1,11 
700 158 377 637 796 890 999 1,004 936 883 M6 
a 724 148 414 697 883 957 954 954 900 810 820 
when 797 162 44g 741 945 1, 033 1,097 1, 081 1, 024 966 93) 
ae 812 166 478 787 985 1, 083 1,110 1, 058 988 907 861 
Di cidundineddddbdetdonawenined 1, 045 266 645 965 1, 189 1, 308 1, 381 1,384 1,320 1, 287 1,197 
EE 997 312 686 964 1, 157 1, 189 1, 300 1, 287 1, 242 1, 160 1,087 
District of Columbia__.............- 1,042 276 623 962 1, 210 1, 206 1, 373 1,390 1, 346 1, 333 1,292 
SE ae 770 222 494 734 909 976 1, 037 1,048 1, 007 974 953 
| as 906 337 696 041 1,124 1, 205 1,250 1, 224 1,172 1, 116 1,012 
I a nccaccscccceceesees 670 236 451 654 801 862 930 928 825 A] 
South Carolina.................... 586 204 388 593 721 779 815 846 813 788 761 
661 181 431 668 764 817 901 g12 804 854 859 
617 154 372 559 72 795 859 859 801 754 740 
777 230 488 724 905 9A5 1,000 971 956 901 £88 
711 193 457 677 833 895 923 956 919 901 850 
687 198 434 616 788 858 938 949 923 916 843 
461 183 263 426 567 611 659 688 688 680 651 
577 142 339 531 682 751 792 777 745 699 mm 
712 148 412 649 842 921 979 044 927 903 87? 
SA 168 481 787 1, 015 1, 135 1,194 1,150 1, 07 982 or 
791 168 487 749 1,034 1,075 1, 039 981 896 858 
958 246 607 905 1, 096 1, 160 1,217 1, 208 1, 166 1,120 1,114 
753 207 507 733 959 62 G4 912 89n 851 
907 233 574 870 1,074 1, 162 1, 173 1,179 1,094 1, 061 (") 
872 222 538 818 1, 001 1, 191 1, 158 1, 162 1, 121 1, 082 1, 083 
763 204 503 768 921 973 992 994 048 933 (') 
R44 215 583 831 997 1, 063 1, 068 1,099 1, 085 004 
933 226 587 901 1, 103 1, 207 1, 246 1, 267 1, 233 | 1, 180 1,118 
966 202 697 1,002 1, 132 1,138 1,114 1, 103 1,070 1, 057 (!) 
1,017 247 624 937 1, 149 1, 248 1,298 1, 279 1 1, 173 1, 061 
945 253 588 855 1, 080 1,177 1, 209 1, 188 1, 155 1, 088 995 
1, 086 263 683 1, 009 1, 250 1, 335 1,883 1, 359 1, 297 1, 242 | 1, 136 
926 286 655 842 953 1,018 1, 143 1,188 1, 098 1,035; @ 
615 203 470 549 749 824 973 940 R06 839 | 
1 Not computed, because less than 1,000 employees. 
Social Security 
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below those of ‘‘other” races.* These racial dif- 
ferences exist for both men and women wage 
earners (table 3). The range in the difference 
between the average earnings of Negro as com- 
ared with white wage earners varied from State 
to State; the differences were smaller in Northern 
than in Southern States, especially for men. 
Thus the average for both white and Negro men 
was highest in Michigan—$1,285 and $907, re- 





# Races other than Negro or white include Indian, Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipino, Hawailan, Eskimo, etc. Mexicans are included with “‘white.”’ 


spectively, a difference of $378; they were lowest 
in Mississippi—$641 for white men as compared 
with $243 for Negro men, a difference of $398. 
The relative difference between the white and 
Negro men was obviously much greater in Mis- 
sissippi than in Michigan, the respective ratios of 
Negro to white average earnings for men being 
37.9 and 70.6 percent in the two States. These 
figures are cited merely as examples of the geo- 
graphical variation in racial differences. 

This color or race differential is reflected also in 


Table 5.—Average reported taxable wages in 1937 of female employees aged 15-64, by States and age group 


[Italic figures indicate highest average among age groups in given State] 





Average reported taxable wages of female employees aged— 


















































Census region and State 
All ages | 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 
| 
Total, 51 States........ ional $530 | $242 $453 $575 $634 Say $659 $653 $646 $634 $618 
New England: 
<a : 416 193 352 442 494 509 509 496 487 465 
New Hampshire_. a 494 216 421 524 583 608 620 586 567 556 1) 
Vermont. ....... : = 434 175 358 476 534 556 564 561 () iQ) ) 
Massachusetts... _. ; 589 231 496 619 688 714 711 702 711 730 728 
Rhode Island... -_- 555 331 508 581 622 628 641 647 674 653 676 
Connecticut . .. 615 306 555 673 731 747 748 754 763 778 770 
Middle Atlantic: | 
New York .... 682 313 558 752 829 802 779 759 703 
New Jersey... ..--- sal 583 321 551 667 723 675 667 661 658 637 632 
Pennsylvania. __- 520 267 433 576 655 657 660 641 616 
East North Central: 
eee 551 247 470 593 653 664 671 677 685 669 639 
Indiana. __.. 460 215 408 610 564 558 544 508 488 459 
Illinois... ..--- 589 271 534 647 651 701 722 727 698 709 
Michigan... ... 572 21 527 629 690 699 697 689 670 643 615 
Wisconsin . 513 230 453 570 621 621 604 583 584 551 545 
West North Central 
Minnesota. ... 505 211 421 548 614 638 6389 631 618 616 
no cee 413 176 354 457 611 515 519 522 510 472 
Missouri... . . . - 508 252 425 529 598 612 634 630 631 617 613 
North Dakota : 385 147 321 417 526 () 0) () () () 
South Dakota. 379 142 326 423 47 (‘) (1) () tf 
Nebraska... oe” 435 171 356 466 533 559 574 575 589 571 f 
Kansas... .. soiiaia 376 128 298 412 491 496 517 520 534 491 1) 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware ‘ 468 188 425 507 569 590 614 585 ) () () 
Maryland 464 262 442 519 552 529 522 519 
District of Columbia 504 260 457 687 718 759 827 S04 827 (3) 
Virginia. 395 165 325 459 495 485 480 483 470 
West Virginia... 459 244 406 506 573 584 593 585 598 629 (4) 
North Carolina... 4 199 371 488 486 488 483 462 446 
South Carolina. .... 384 206 342 416 460 467 407 519 505 (@) (*) 
Georgia... . ms 378 179 324 404 459 465 503 501 520 520 (*) 
Florida : 337 144 279 340 410 424 442 456 426 438 (‘) 
East South Central: 
Kentucky... 409 183 343 428 494 496 512 516 506 543 f 
Tennessee... __. 390 166 325 417 474 477 481 507 500 494 fi 
Alabama. .____. 382 162 314 406 460 480 613 547 527 568 1) 
Mississippl 302 121 251 316 386 405 408 417 () ( @) 
West South Central 
Arkansas... 307 94 235 343 7 426 402 () (1) (1) 
Louisiana 385 153 311 413 487 495 530 545 545 a 
Oklahoma 412 125 299 444 §33 581 585 (*) 1) 
Texas ___. 373 132 298 408 472 494 504 519 $11 507 505 
Mountain: 
Montana... 456 191 391 493 582 597 625 610 () () () 
Idaho. ____- 330 140 303 383 393 411 441 412 (1) (1) ) 
Wyoming. . 345 156 300 $89; = () (*) (*) () () ©) ) 
Colorado... 430 176 349 455 516 529 572 686 562 1) 
New Mexico 352 146 293 362 489 (1) (‘) (1) () (') 10) 
Arizona. ___. 415 166 334 434 488 533 557 () (1) " (t) 
ee 366 153 344 437 486 475 () 1) a 
Nevada__._. 506 (") 422 (¢) () (1) () () @) (*) @ 
Pacific: 
Washington 473 175 392 FO4 566 581 587 577 565 558 585 
Oregon 448 181 373 476 535 857 541 532 528 527 () 
California___. 546 204 433 561 639 667 674 658 653 627 613 
PE adaancss $46 (') (*) (1) 1 1) (1) () (1) (') (*) 
Hawaii. __. 286 135 | 274 368 408 | 388 (*) (*) 
! Not computed, because less than 1,000 employees. 
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the wider range in the average earnings of Negroes 
in the different States. The highest State aver- 
age for white men was less than twice the lowest 
State average for white men, whereas the com- 
parable figure for the Negro men was almost four 
times (table 3). With a few exceptions the State 
differences between the average taxable earnings 
of white and Negro wage earners were more con- 
spicuous for the men than the women, as may be 
seen in chart V. 


Conclusion 


Interstate differences in average taxable wages 
have been shown to exist not only for all wage 
earners in the State, but also for men, for women, 
for wage earners of different age groups, and for 
white and Negro workers. Furthermore, the 
differentials between the average earnings of men 
and women and between white and Negro wage 
earners have also been shown to vary from State 
to State. In spite of these many State differences, 
in all States the average earnings of men were 
considerably higher than those of women, and the 
averages for white wage earners were also con- 
siderably higher than those for Negroes. In each 
State the earnings of the younger age groups were 
lower than for persons of middle age or even older. 

In order to explain satisfactorily all these many 
differences, thorough analysis must be made of 
the many factors which affect the earnings of wage 
earners and especially of the relative importance 
of each of these factors in each State. Only a 
few of these factors can be suggested here, such as 
differences in the occupational and industrial 
distribution of the wage earners in different States; 
differences in wage rates, i. e., hourly or weekly, for 
men as compared with women, for Negroes as 
compared with whites, either for the same or for 
different occupations; and differences in the 
amount of covered employment within the year, 
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especially the amount of full-time as compare 
with part-time employment, and the amount of 
seasonal or intermittent employment duri 
year. The relative importance of these facto 
cannot be measured from the wage records them. 
selves but must be gauged from other sources 
Differences in the occupational distribution of 
men and women may be seen from the census of 
population, and even with due allowance for the 
occupational exceptions to coverage by old-age 
insurance some indication is available from this 
source of the differences in the occupational and 
industrial distribution of covered wage earners jp 
the different States. Thus, for example, fey 
women as compared with men are engaged jn 
recognized crafts or skilled occupations, and large 
numbers of women work in clerical, sales, and 
semiskilled occupations. The occupational dis. 
tribution of Negro wage earners is also much more 
limited than that of whites. 
occupational differences may be more important in 
relation to race and sex differences; industrial 
differences are, on the other hand, probably the 
most important single factor responsible for over- 
all interstate differences. Yet even in industrial 
differences, occupational, racial, and other factors 
must also be considered. 

The present analysis of interstate differences in 
the extent to which the population was engaged in 
employment covered by old-age insurance in 1937 
and of the differences in their earnings is merely 
intended to be suggestive of the many variables 
which must be considered in a thorough under- 
standing of the data available from records of 
taxable wages. It is hoped that the tables pre- 
sented here will stimulate further study and 
analysis on the part of persons interested not only 
in wage data available under the old-age insurance 
program but also in their relationship to other 
wage and income statistics. 


In general these | 
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INCOME OF URBAN FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN 
SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


BarRKEV S. SANDERS AND ANNE G. KANToR* 


AmonG 931,000 urban families comprised in the 
Social Security Board’s study of family composi- 
tion, there are 532,000 in which the family, as 
defined in the study,’ constitutes the entire house- 
hold. These single-family households represent 
more than 57 percent of all families and nearly 
70 percent of all individuals included in the study’s 
sample of the urban population of the United 
States. This paper deals with the income re- 
ported for these single-family households in the 
National Health Survey, made in the winter of 
1935-36. In that survey families were asked to 
indicate whether or not a member had received 
relief in the past year, or, if relief was not received, 
the income interval representing their total money 
income during the 12 months preceding the date 


of the canvass. 


Representation of Family Types and Age 
Groups in Single-Family Households 


As will be seen from table 1, the percentage of 
families found in single-family households varies 
widely for families of different types. Nearly 
75 percent of all husband-and-wife families are 
found in single-family households, as contrasted 
with about 21 percent of the nonparent families. 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This is 
a third preliminary report on a study of family composition in the United 
States, conducted by the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board with the assistance of personnel of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, Official Project Nos. 365-31-3-5, 765-31-3-3, 65-2-31-44. The study 
is based on data from schedules of the National Health Survey, made avail- 
able by the U. 8. Public Health Service. Data are preliminary, and no 
attempt has been made to resolve certain minor inconsistencies arising from 
revisions in series reported in this or the earlier articles: Sanders, Barkev S., 
“Family Composition in the United States,’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 9-13; and Falk, I. S., and Sanders, Barkev S., “‘The 
Economic Status of Urban Families and Children,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 25-34 

' To provide information needed by the Social Security Board, ‘‘family”’ 
was defined, in bio-legal terms, as comprising families of any one of the follow- 
ing 5 types: (1) Hushand-and-wife families. Families with both spouses, 
with or without unmarried children; (2) Husband-or-wife families, husband. 
Families with only the male spouse, with or without unmarried children; 
(3) Husband-or-wife families, wife. Families with only the female spouse, with 
or without unmarried children; (4) Nonparent families, male. Families with- 
out either spouse, with an unmarried male as the head, with or without un- 
married sisters and/or brothers; (5) Nonparent families, female. Families 
without either spouse, with an unmarried female as the head, with or with- 
out unmarried sisters and/or brothers. See Sanders, Barkev S., op. cit., pp. 
12-13. “Family” is used subsequently in this article within the meaning of 
this definition. 
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Similarly, the single-family households include 
nearly 78 percent of all individuals in husband- 
and-wife families and only 24 and 25 percent, 
respectively, of the individuals in nonparent 
families with a male head and with a female head.” 


Table 1.—Total number of urban families and persons 
and number and percent in single-family house- 
holds, by type of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 





Single-family 








Number of Number of 
fms” | peo | erento tet 
Type of family! | 
dae i. single- - 
| Total | family | Total amly @M- | Persons 
house- = ilies 
| holds | 





All types... /931, 379 |532, 383 |2, 504, 104 /1, 735, $78 67.2 | 69.3 


Husband and wife. 554, 186 |415, 234 |1, 926,389 /|1, 496, 794 74.9 | 77.7 
Husband or wife, | 








husband... 63,509 | 20,205 | 95,386 | 39,023| 31.9] 40.9 
Husband or wife, 
wife... 176, 844 | 67,906 | 325,847 | 161,470} 384| 49.6 


Nonparent, male. 62, 782 | 13, 464 70,984 | 17,057 21.4 | 24.0 
Nonparent, female.| 73,968 | 15,484 | 85,498 | 21,534 | 20.9 | 25.2 








1 For definitions of types of families, see footnote 1 in text. 


Wide variations are found likewise in the per- 
centage in single-family households among families 
classified according to the age of the head of the 
family. As is shown in table 2, there is a negli- 
gible representation in single-family households 
of families in which the head is aged less than 16. 
Among families in which the head is aged 16-24, 
more than 28 percent are in single-family house- 
holds, while for the age groups 25-44 and 45-59 
the percentages are 63.1 and 64.5, respectively. 
For subsequent age groups there is a decline to 
45.1 percent for families in which the head is 
aged 65 or over. Table 2 shows also a similar 
trend for the individuals in groups of families 
classified according to the age of the head of 
the family; there is an increase in the percentage 
of persons in such groups who are found in single- 

* The head of the family was determined as follows: In husband-and-wife 
families, the husband was always designated as the head. In one-spouse 


families, the spouse was considered the head, and in nonparent families, the 
oldest person. 
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Table 2.— Total number of urban families and persons 
and number and percent in single-family house- 
holds, by age of head of family 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 
































Single-family 
~— of | Number of persons | households as 
percent of total 
group of 
Ficone (years) In In 
single- single- Fami- 
Total | family | Total family lies Persons 
house- house- 
holds holds 
All ages_...... 931, 379 |532,383 (2, 504, 149 |1, 735, 878 57.2 69.3 
Under 16. .......... 11, 472 13 13, 534 19 1 1 
i ccpmbtidedeunes 72,851 | 20,474 118, 272 47,041 23.1 39.8 
So 409,923 258,795 (1,224,972 | 888, 580 63.1 72.5 
 . ates 257,018 165,899 | 791,312 | 587,509 64.5 74.2 
tthknsiebestance os, 18 | 32, 814 136, 798 90, 089 55.5 65.9 
65 and over_........ 118,712 | 53,508 | 215, 261 120, 677 45.1 56.1 
Unknown. ........- 2, 285 | 790 4, 000 1,963 | 34.6 49.1 





family households for each successive age group 
up to the maximum of 74 percent for individuals in 
families in which the head is aged 45-59, followed 
by a decline to 56 percent for persons in families 
in which the head is aged 65 or over. 

When all persons in single-family households 
are classified by age, a substantially different 
age distribution is found, as is evident from table 3. 
Of all children under age 16 enumerated in the 
urban sample, more than 76 percent are in single- 
family households. Of persons aged 60-64 and 65 
and over, on the other hand, the single-family 
households include only 59 and 49 percent, 
respectively. 

In relation to the total urban sample, therefore, 
the single-family households include a relatively 
high proportion of families with both spouses and 
of those in which the head of the family is in 
the ages 25-59. Conversely, these include, with 
respect to the total urban sample, relatively low 


Table 3.—Total number of urban persons and number 
and percent in single-family households, by age of 


person 
(Preliminary data subject to revision] 





Number of persons | Persons in 

















— 

| amily 
Age group of person (years) | aa Te single- | households 

ot amily | as nt 

households of total 

| 

 peinkichiiachnnmaneeiamanl | 2, £04, 104 | 1, 735,871 | 69.3 
Under 16.............................| 647,690| 402,895 76.1 
Si ckcn al Seenddteicenanesdcaseee | 401, 916 275, 817 68.6 
Te ...| 621,732 573, 013 69.7 
Rho vin cntemnimnained 404, 595 274, 508 67.8 
NR SS daa 82, 068 48, 496 59. 1 
65 and over... | 142,504| 69, 909 49.0 
PE ect crncsececece 3, 560 1, 233 34.6 








percentages of nonparent families, families with 
only one spouse, and families in which the head 
of the family is aged less than 25 or 60 or over. 
These single-family households include a rela. 
tively high percentage of all urban children under 
age 16 and a low percentage of persons aged 60 
or over. 


Relationship of Income to Size of Family 


Nearly half—45.7 percent—of all urban single- 
family households reported either receipt of relief* 
at some time during the 12 preceding months or 
incomes of less than $1,000; 39.2 percent reported 
incomes from $1,000-$1,999; 10.4 percent, in- 
comes of $2,000—$2,999; and 4.7 percent, incomes 
of $3,000 or more (table 4). These figures are 
highly significant in throwing light on the problem 
of the distribution of income among the urban 
population of the country. 

Since adequacy of family income is directly 
related to the number of persons who share it, a 
more significant relationship is that between in- 
come distribution and the size of the family, as 
shown in table 4. It is strikingly evident that 
the relative proportion of families on relief in- 
creases as the size of family increases. The rela- 
tive percentage of nonrelief families with incomes 
of less than $1,000, on the other hand, decreases 
as the size of the family increases. There is also 
a negative correlation between income and size 
of family in the income groups $1,000-$1,499 and 
$1,500-$1,999, though to a much lesser extent. 
In the income groups $3,000 and over, the relative 
percentage of families tends to increase with the 
increase in the size of the family, though there is 
a definite sagging in the trend of these percentages 
for the groups of families with 5-11 persons. 

This association between family size and income 
is shown more clearly in an analysis of the mean 
and median incomes for families of specified size. 
Moreover, the problem of the adequacy of income 


1 The National Health Survey defined relief as follows: ‘Families were 
identified as having received relief, if at any time during the year covered by 
the report one or more members had had assistance such as work relief (but 
not PWA or CCC wages), direct relief, mothers’ pension, pension for the 
blind, or a grant for any similar purpose from public funds administered by 
a Federal, State, or local government. Families which reported the receipt 
of relief were not asked to specify the amount of income received during the 
year.” U.S. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, The Relief 
and Income Status of the Urban Population of the United States, 1485, 1938, 
J-1317, pp. 1-2. If # relief family volunteered income data, the information 
was included in the schedule. Doubtless some families classified as “relief” 
were wholly or partly self-supporting during at least part of the period. 
It is believed also that some families failed to report receipt of relief. 
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ith becomes more significant when one considers the Taking into consideration the fact that relief 


ad capita incomes of individuals in families of provisions in cities have been relatively more 
ar. specified size. adequate than in rural areas, the probable mean 
a- Since the National Health Survey did not regu- income of 1-person relief families was assumed to 
er larly obtain income data for families which be about 40 percent of the estimated income of the 
60 reported receipt of relief, it was necessary to corresponding nonrelief families; in 2-person fam- 





estimate mean income with the aid of figures ilies this ratio was assumed to be approximately 
given by the National Resources Committee. 42 percent, and so on, progressively, until it 
The mean income of relief families was estimated reached a ratio of 60 percent in families of 10 or 
by using as guides the mean income of the relief more persons. The estimated mean and per 
families and that of 1-person families obtained capita incomes thus obtained are given in table 5, 
by the National Resources Committee.’ The together with the percentage distribution of indi- 
4d | Committee study shows that the mean income of viduals in families of specified sizes for which 


| J-person families on relief was $407 per annum, mean and per capita incomes are shown. On the 
that is, about one-third of the income of 1- basis of these assumptions, the estimated income 


: person families not on relief. The same study of 1-person families on relief is given as $416 per 
1 indicates that the mean income of all relief | annum, which is not materially different from the 
1 families was $657 per annum, which is about two- ®mount actually observed by the National Re- 

| fifths of the mean income of all nonrelief families. | sources Committee—$407 per annum. — The mean 
7 | This relationship indicates that the proportionate rises with increasing family size, attaining ® maxi- 
. | income of relief families, as compared with non- ™mum of $1,262 as the income of relief families 


with 11 members. The mean income of all relief 
families is $724, which is not unreasonable as 
compared with the mean income of $657 obtained 
by the National Resources Committee for both 
urban and rural families on relief. It is believed 

' National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States, that the es nated mean and per capita incomes 
August 1938, table 5B. p. 96 ° ee ° ° 

* A more plausible assumption would have been that the ratio rises up tos for relief families of different sizes are probably 
certain size and then declines, but since there was no way to determine this not far from actuality, judging from the avail- 


optimal sire it was believed that the simpler procedure was justified for the - ‘ : an 
quent purpese. able information on the income of families which 


relief families, is higher in families of larger size 
than in 1-person families. It was assumed, 
therefore, that this ratio increases progressively 
with increasing family size.* 





Table 4.—Number of urban single-family households of specified size,and percentage distribution by income status ' 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 
























































| 
Income status of family 
Number of Nonrelief families 
Size of family (persons) : 
| families* | 41) fami- | Relief fam-|——— 
lies ilies Under | $1,000- | $1,500- $2,000- $3,000- | $5,000 and 
$1,000 $1,499 | $1,999 $2,909 $4,999 over 
] 
EE ——— 7 — a —EEEEEE—————— 
| | 
All sizes ____ ebintaiinconeealll 519, 813 100.0 | 16.6 29.1 | 23.3 | 15.9 | 10.4 3.5 1.2 
1 person.......-- ‘ | 55, 963 100.0 17.1 54.4 15.3 7.4 3.8 1.3 an 
PD .ccccoce | 154, 384 100.0 12.3 33.2 23.8 15.9 10.2 3.3 13 
3 persons___... 118, 616 100.0 13. 6 25.3 25.9 18.2 11.9 3.9 1.2 
4 persons... __. 89, 166 100.0 16.2 21.4 25.2 18.7 12.7 4.4 1.4 
5 persons 48, 504 100.0 21.5 21.0 23.8 17.1 11.1 4.1 1.4 
6 persons 25, 313 100. 0 27.1 20.1 22.0 15. 5 10. 4 3.7 = 
| 7 persons 13, 346 100.0 32.2 19.5 21.1 13.6 9.3 3.2 11 
8 persons 7, 657 100. 0 37.1 17.5 19. 5 13.6 8.4 2.8 Li 
9 persons 3, 523 100.0 42.4 15.6 17.3 11.5 9.0 2.9 1.3 
10 persons 1, 852 100.0 42.6 16.0 18. 1 11.2 8.0 3.2 .9 
1] persons 861 100.0 | 45.1 12.0 16.9 11.6 9.9 3.5 1.0 
12 persons 392 100.0 | 39.3 12.5 17.3 13.0 11.0 5.1 1.8 
13 persons 149 100.0 47.7 8.0 12.1 18.8 8.0 4.7 7 
14 persons... __. al 66 100.0 45.5 10.6 12.1 16. 6 7.6 il Inecdeacsteen 
15 persons... ..._... 10 (?) (*) (*) (?) (?) (3) waeniienc 
16 persons... ._._. g | (3) aa oS = (1) (3) (2) (3) 
17 persons... . . OR SIS TEIE 3 (2) (?) (*) () ‘ $6edeesnsnivoscicdbeneeeaeienian 
1 Excludes 12,570 families of unknown income status. For definitions of * Not computed, because base is less than 25. 
income status, see p. 26, footnote 3. 
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have been on relief or have had one or more mem- _incomes with those given by the National Rp. | |age 
bers on relief for any length of time within a sources Committee, it must be remembered tha | in 
12-month period. there are several important differences. By deg. | pet © 
While the National Health Survey made no nition, the National Resources Committee includes | o¢” 
consistent effort to obtain the actual income of | income the imputed value of the home, the vayg | mt 
relief families, such incomes, whenever in excess of products raised for home consumption, and pay- dimin 
of $1,000, were often reported voluntarily and ments in kind; it includes both urban and rural) | }P&% 
recorded by the canvassers. The analysis of this families, and considers the economic family-cop. | 34 
return for Detroit indicates that at least 8 percent Sumer unit. The estimates of the National | _ Be 
of the relief families had annual incomes of $1,000 Resources Committee refer in general to the figca] | 10° 
or over. The study of the National Resources Year 1935-36, while the National Health Survey Surv! 
Committee indicates that about 23 percent of the C©°VErS the 12 months antedating the day of the | Pe 
families on relief had incomes in excess of $1,000 canvass during the winter of 1935-36. A wholly mncol 
per annum. The estimated income distributions independent estimate’ which has recently been perh 
are consistent with these observations. made on distribution of incomes gives figures for medi 
For nonrelief families the information on income estimated 7 capita income for the United States | med 
distribution obtained by the National Health Which are in close agreement with those in table | Ot 
Survey for the specified income groups was used, This ores — the mean per capita in. | MWe 
and intermediate points were obtained by graphic come in the United States as $419 for 1934 and 
interpolation. The more detailed distribution of $450 for 1935. These figures refer - both urban | Tabi 
incomes for the category of less than $1,000 was and rural population, but the definition of income 
deitd Geaies tie Witseedl Mecnemens Commnitien is broader than that adopted in the National 
material, and the distribution of incomes above Health Survey. 
$5,000 was obtained by using data given by the It is clear from table 5 that the mean income for 


Sits Meeneeees Cn i ee allen te fe all nonrelief families increases with the size of the 
come-tax returns of the Treasury family up to families with 4 members. In families 


: : “ of 5-10 persons there is no definite association 
Table 5 shows an estimated mean income of $724 


P ie ; ro between income and family size, while families of 
for relief families, $1,544 for nonrelief families,and = ;; aq 19 or more persons show markedly higher 















































i . . . All siz 

$1,408 for all families in urban single-family house- mean incomes. These higher figures for the very = 

holds. The respective per capita incomes are ———- H 

P 7U. 8. Department of Commerce, State /ncome Payments, 1929-87, 1938, H 

$190, $490, and $432. In comparing these mean table IIL, p. 6. N 

N 

1 pers 

A 

Table 5.—Percentage distribution of persons in urban single-family households and estimated average family : 

income and per capita income, by size of family ' , 

{Preliminary data subject to revision] 7 

i 

Mean income I 

Percentage — ow se i } 

distribution of — 

Size of family persons in— All families |  Relieffamilies | Nonrelief families |; comeot Hp 

(persons) ———-- —- ~ - — —| nonreliel 

All Relief | Nonrelief| Per Per | Per | Per | Per Per families ] 

families | families | families family capita | family capita | family capita 

a4 SECA ime geeomaing i ] 

RATES RPO ees on ee eee 100.0} 7100.0 | 4100.0 | $1,408 | $432 $724 | $190 $1, 544 | $490 $1, 2% $4] 

0 a es ae eee 3.3 2.9 | 3.4 934 934 416 416 1,040 | 1,040 800 

a ee a para 18.2 11.5 | 19.9 1, 393 697 630 315 1, 500 750 1, 2% | 

a al 21.0 14.7 | 22.5| 1,488 496 708 236 1, 610 537 1, 45 | 

SE ARR Ree 21.0 17.6 | 21.9 | 1, 558 390 785 196 1, 707 427 1,47 

8 ENTRAR iS TPIS 14.3 15.9 13.9| 1.507 302 | 831 166 1, 693 339 1, 383 | 

a 9.0 12.5 8.1 1, 442 240 | 545 141 | 1, 663 277 1,370 Tor 
LS LSA SS IT 5.5 9.2 4.7) 1, 392 199 | 869 124 1, 640 234 1,340 
 iidithinnkiovmierenesatkeenatnudanneiivinn 3.6 6.9 2.8 1, 383 173 | 913 114 1, 660 | 208 1, 386 
6 re 1.9 4.1 1.3 1, 453 162} 1,013 113} 1,778 198 1, 382 
10 persons_._.. 1.1 24 8 1, 395 139 | 1,009 101 | 1, 682 | 168 | 1,348 
EE A 6 1.3 4 1,723 157 1, 262 115} 2,101 | 191 1, 487 
13 oF more persons.....................-.-..----.-. 15 1.0 3 1,651 131 1, 191 95 | 1, 985 | 158 1, 580 

| 
1 The method of arriving at these estimates is described in me text (p. 27). 4 1,365,334 individuals in urban single-family nonzvelief households. 1 
3 328,577 individuals in urban single-family relief household: 

' Bu 
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large families may indicate the presence of more 
income producers than in smaller families. The 


persons, and is the highest for families with 11 and 
12 or more members. 


















































per capita income, on the other hand, with only The estimates in table 5 indicate, therefore, 
one minor irregularity, shows a progressive dimi- that among nonrelief families there is some posi- 
ution as the a 7 = — increases aa tive association between average income and size 
dimi on 1s particularly sharp in passing from . : ‘ pS Ee 

nut f a, i ale rb ‘i P q . 9 of family but that this relationship is largely 

r n families to 2-person families and from 2- as a ‘ : 
en Scenics i limited to families of certain sizes. The per 
to 3-pe s. : ‘ Me, 

° . ° ) re) 

Because of the broad categories in which capita incomes, = the ther hand, indicate . 
incomes were reported in the National Health marked and consistently negative association with 
Survey, and more especially because of the two family size. As is indicated in the table, more 
open ends in the distribution of income, the mean than one-fifth (23.3 percent) of the persons in 
incomes given in table 5 for nonrelief families may = nonrelief families are in 1- and 2-person house- 
perhaps be considered less reliable than the holds, in which per capita income averages $750 or 
median incomes. It is apparent, however, that more; less than three-fifths (58.3 percent) are in 

jan income, like mean income, increases with families of 3—5 persons, in which per capita in- 
mi ’ ’ 

e size of family for families of 1-4 persons, shows comes range from $540 to $340; and less than 
t - ’ , 
little relation to family size for families of 5-10 one-fifth (18.4 percent) are in the larger families, 
Table 6.—Number of urban single-family households of specified size and type, and percentage distribution by 

income status ' 
[Preliminary data subject to revision] 
Income status of family 
$$ 
Size and type of family Number Nonrelief families 
= All | Relief |—— —— 
families ! — a8 | | 
families | families | toder | $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000 
$1,000 | $1,499 $1,999 | $2,999 $4,999 jand over 
: ceed ——EE—EEE a ae Oe aie | 
All sizes | 

All types 519, 813 100.0 | 16. 6 29.1 | 23.3 15.9 10.4 3.5 1.2 

Husband and wife 405, 705 100.0 15.5 25.1 24.9 | 17.7 11.6 3.9 1.3 

Husband or wife, husband ; 19, 856 100. 0 22.5 37.9 | 17.8 | 10.9 7.0 2.7 1,2 

Husband or wife, wife 66, 200 | 100.0 | 24.3 43.5 | 16.4 | 8.6 | 4.9 1.7 6 

Nonparent, male --| 13, 189 100.0 15.4 44.8 18.9 | 10.8 | 6.2 2.6 1.3 

Nonparent, female 14, 863 ead 6.6 7.3 | 21.3 | 13.7 | 7.9 2.4 .8 
1 person | | 
man types , 55, 963 100.0} 17.1) 6844| 183] 7.4 3.8 1.3 7 

Husband or wife, husband 11, 838 100.0 | 23.8 46.7 | 15.1 | 7.3 | 4.4 1.7 1.0 

Husband or wife, wife 22, 341 100.0 | 18.9 62.4 | 11.1 | 4.2 | 2.0 9 -5 

Nonparent, male - | 10,997 100. 0 | 16.3 | 48.1 | 18. 4 9.4 | 4.9 1.9 1.0 

Nonparent, female 10,787 | 100.0 | 6.6 | 52.9 | 21.2 | 12.1 | 5.6 1.3 .4 
2 persons: | 
Paail types .-----| 154,384] 1000] 123] 33.2 23.8 15.9} 10.2 3.3 1.3 

Husband and wife -.----| 126,899} 100.0 | 11.1 | 31.8 | 24.3 | 16.8 11.0 3.6 1.4 

Husband or wife, husband 3,282} 100.0 | 17.1} 322) 222) 15.0) 9.4 3.0 Ll 

Husband or wife, wife : 19,867} 100.0) 20.1! 41.7 21.2} 10.5 | 4.8 1.2 5 

Nonparent, male 1, 427 100.0 1.0} 338) 208) 17.0) 110 4.2 2.2 
14 Nouparent, female 2,909} 100.0 6.8| 362 | 22.5| 168 | 12.4 42 11 

persons: 

All types 207, 782 100.0 “4.7; 2.7 25.6; 1&4) 122 41 1.3 

Husband and wife , 184, 638 100. 0 | 13.3 | 23.1 | 26. 4 | 19.1 12.6 4.2 1,3 

Husband or wife, husband 3, 351 100.0 20.6 21.9 | 22.2 | 16.8 11.8 5.0 1.7 

Husband or wife, wife ka 18, 071 100.0 28.9 | 29.6 18.7 | 11.7 7.9 2.4 .8 

Nonparent, male et 658 100.0 9.4 | 19.8 22.8 | 17.6 15.8 9.9 4.7 
44 Nonparent, female | 1,064 100. 0 5.4 | 23.3 20.8 19.9 18.5 8.7 3.4 

persons: | | 

All types --| 73,817 | 100.0 23.5; 20.6 23.2 16.6 10.9 3.9 1.3 

Husband and wife | 98,029 100.0} 221/ 20.7 23.9| 17.0 11.1 3.9 1.3 

Husband or wife, husband 1,047} 100.0) 27.7 16.4 19.7| 17.0 11.5 5.5 2,2 

Husband or wife, wife | 4, 561 100.0} 43.0| 20.9 14.1 10.0 7.1 3.9 1.0 

Nonparent, male 93 100. 0 14.0 16.1 17.2 19.3 18.3 9.7 5,4 

; Nonparent, female 7 100. 0 13.8| 126 12.6 25.3 10.4 11.5 13.8 
or More pers : 

All open rats | 97,807 100.0 36.1 17.8 19.7 13,2 9.0 3.1 1.1 

Husband and wife scicecell See 100. 0 35.4 17.9 20. 1 13.4 9.0 3.1 L1 

Husband or wife, husband aia 338 100.0 33.7 13.9 17.1 16.0 13.3 3.6 2.4 

Husband or wife, wife | 1,360 100. 0 52.1 16.3 12.6 8.2 7.6 2.3 9 

Nonparent, male 14 (3) aM | Y ® (3) ® | @&® (*) 

Nonparent, female aod dened 16} o> | & . () ® | @ () 

' Excludes 12,570 families of unknown income status. ? Not computed, because base is less than 25. 
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in which the range of per capita incomes, decreas- 
ing as size of family increases, is $280 to $140. 

Considering all families, both relief and non- 
relief, it is observed that about one-fifth (21.5 
percent) of the individuals are in families of 1-2 
persons, with per capita incomes of about $700 or 
more; about two-fifths (42.0 percent) are in 
families of 3-4 persons, with per capita incomes of, 
roughly, $500 to $400. Nearly one-fourth (23.3 
percent) are in families of 5-6 persons, with per 
capita incomes of $300 to about $240; and the 
remaining individuals, about 13 percent, are in 
families of 7 or more members, with per capita 
incomes ranging from a high of almost $200 to a 
low of $130 per annum. It must be remembered 
that almost 10 percent of the income is the esti- 
mated income of the relief families, who con- 
stitute nearly 20 percent of the sampled popula- 
tion, and that a large part of this income is from 
relief. 


Income in Relation to Size and Type of Family 


The comparative income distribution of families 
of different types and of specified sizes is given in 
table6. It will be observed that among families of 
each of the designated sizes, nonparent families 
with a female head have the Jowest percentage on 
relief, followed by nonparent families with a male 
head. In all but the 1-person families, the highest 
percentages with relief status are found among 
one-spouse families with a female head. 


In general, nonparent families with a female 
head have the most favorable income distribution, 
though nonparent families with a male head have 
somewhat higher percentages in the income 
categories $3,000 and over. The least favorable 
distribution is that for one-spouse families in 
which the wife is the head. Generally speaking, 
the husband-and-wife families occupy an inter- 
mediate position; in the small families, this type 
has a more favorable income distribution than 
either type of one-spouse family, while among the 
larger families the position is less favorable than 
that of families with the male spouse only. 

The pattern of income distribution among non- 
relief families is shown in table 7 in terms of mean 
and median incomes in single-family households of 
specified type and size. For families of specified 
type, there is, with one unimportant exception, a 
consistent decline in per capita income for each 
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type of family with increasing size of family, J, 
families of different sizes, however, there are im- 
portant variations in the rank of the several types, 

In all but 5-6 person families, the highest mean 
income is that of nonparent families with a male 
head; in 5-6 person families, nonparent families 
with a female head have the highest mean income 
followed by nonparent families headed by a male, 
In 2-person households, husband-and-wife families 


Table 7.—Estimated average family income and per 
capita income of urban nonrelief single-family 
households of specified size and type 


[Preliminary data subject to revision] 











| 
| Median | 
Size and type of family | family | Mean fam-| Per capita 
| income ily income income 
All - 
CE eee ee ee $1, 134 $1, 547 
Husband and wife...............- 1, 421 | 1, 629 = 
Hushand or wife, husband._.___. 1,015 1, 371 72 
Husband or wife, wife. .._______- 845 1, 141 52 
Nonparent, male.............._._| 960 | 1, 308 1, 028 
; Nonparent, female...........__._. 985 1, 249 | "0 
person: 
Husband or wife, hushand._...___! 863 | 1, 164 114 
Husband or wife, wife.._......__. 724 | 888 i.) 
Nonparent, male__._. 3 903 1, 183 1, 183 
P —— eae ss eee ooo 1, 07 1,078 
Husband and wife ____. oe 1, 259 1, 525 78 
Husvand or wife, husband___.___. 1, 207 1, 472 ™ 
Husband or wife, wife..___. O68 1, 142 871 
Nonparent, male... _. dacs 1, 246 | 1, 662 831 
oie Senoeean, female........__. 1, 223 1, 404 747 
Gesbend end wit... ; 1, 387 | 1, 670 487 
Husband or wife, husband ___. 1, 400 1, 760 £95 
Husband or wife, wife. .__. ie 1, 133 1, 4 12 
Nonparent, male. ._____. . 1, 564 2,3 708 
aa —— t, female... __. : 1, 580 2, 104 651 
usband and wife sient 1, 381 1, 678 315 
Husband or wife, husband__._. 1, 502 1,981 | 374 
Husband or wife, wife.........___| 1, 238 1, 639 38 
Nonparent, male!_______.....__. 1, 746 2, 513 44 
Nonparent, female ?_...._____ cn 1, 603 3, 702 | 702 
7 or more persons: | 
Husband and wife Geimtentihed 1, 356 1, 675 212 
Husband or wife, husband... _. 1, 560 2, 061 261 
Husband or wife, wife.....__. saad 1, 208 1, 685 % 
Nonparent, male_.........____.. 0) (3) (2) 


Nonparent, female... __. 





1 Based on 80 families. 
1 Based on 75 families. 
4 Insufficient cases in sample. 


have the next highest mean income, followed by 
nonparent families with a female head. In fami- 
lies of 3-4 persons and 5-6 persons, the nonparent 
families have the highest mean incomes, followed 
by families with the male spouse only; in house- 
holds of these sizes the husband-and-wife families 
hold fourth place in terms of mean income. Except 
for families of 7 or more, the lowest average in- 
come, whether measured by mean or median, is 
that of one-spouse families headed by a female. 
Irrespective of size, husband-and-wife families 
have the highest median and mean income, but 
when size is taken into consideration this advan- 
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tage is completely lost. The per capita income of 
husband-and-wife families is lowest of all, while 
that of nonparent families with a male head is 
the highest. 

For nonparent families and one-spouse families 
there is a marked association between income and 
family size, which may be evidence of a direct re- 
lationship between family size and number of in- 
come producers. The higher mean incomes are 
generally found in nonparent families, where the 
relation between family size and number of income 
producers is likely to be the closest. In one- 
spouse families, also, a large family may often 
mean the presence of other income producers in the 
family. In husband-and-wife families, however, 
a large family more often means the presence of 
young children; by definition, in single-family 
households all members of the family aside from 
the husband and wife are unmarried sons and 
daughters, who would be predominantly in the 
younger ages. It will be noted that there is rela- 
tively little difference between mean incomes in 
husband-and-wife families of 3-4, 5-6, and 7 or 
more persons, while in median income there is 
some decline with increasing size of family. This 
suggests a bimodal tendency brought about by 
segregation of families of specified size into those 
with young children and those with children of 
working age. 

It seems likely that the positive association 
between income and size of family in these non- 
parent and one-spouse families indicates that 
adequacy of income is an important factor among 
nonrelief families in holding members of a family 
together when one or both parents are dead or 
absent. On the other hand, the relation of cause 
and effect may be reversed in some cases; it may 
be, for example, that character traits which tend 
toward family solidarity may also be a factor in 
promoting earning capacity. Further, there are 
additional factors, such as the age and sex compo- 
sition, which may influence or determine the num- 
ber of income producers. 


Income, Family Size, and Age of Family Head 


One such influencing factor may be the age of the 
head of the family. Table 8 shows the distribu- 
tion by income of families grouped according to 
the age of the family head. When size of family 
is left out of consideration there is no marked 
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variation in the percentages of families on relief 
in the various groups, though the percentage of 
relief families is slightly higher for groups in which 
the head of the family is aged 16-24 years or more 
than 64. In the nonrelief groups, however, there 
is a marked variation. Nearly half the families 
in which the head is 16-24 years of age and nearly 
42 percent of those in which the head is 65 or 
over have incomes under $1,000. Of those in 
which the head of the family is aged 45-59, on 
the other hand, less than 26 percent are found in 
this income category. 

When family size is considered, however, it 
becomes evident that the association between 
income and age of the family head is decidedly 
more important than would be assumed from the 
relationships observed above. For instance, in 
1-person families the proportion on relief increases 
progressively from 4 to 24 percent as one passes 
from families with heads aged 16-24 to those 
with heads aged 65 and over. In families of 
2 persons, the lowest percentage on relief is found 
among those with heads 25-44, and those with 
heads aged 16—24 are second in rank, while families 
with heads aged 65 and over contribute the 
highest relative percentage. In families of 3-4 
persons the direction is completely reversed. 
There the highest percentage with relief status 
is for families headed by persons aged 16-24. 
The percentage drops sharply for families with 
heads aged 25-44, and there is a further decrease 
for those headed by older persons. In families 
of 5-6 persons this negative association between 
age of family head and the relative frequency on 
relief is much more pronounced than in families 
of 3-4 persons, and the negative association is 
still more pronounced in families of 7 or more. 

For the nonrelief groups, families headed by 
persons aged 16-24 are most prevalent, by far, 
in the lowest income group among families of 
each of the specified sizes, but their relative 
excess becomes more and more pronounced with 
increasing size of family. Families with heads 
aged 25-44 are most frequently found in inter- 
mediate groups, and their relative proportion 
shifts toward the lower incomes with increase in 
family size. Families with heads aged 45-59 
show the highest relative frequencies in the 
higher income categories in families of 1 and 2 
persons, but in those of larger size their relative 
highest frequencies shift to the intermediate in- 
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come categories. In families headed by persons 
aged 60-64 the highest relative frequencies are 
found in families with the lowest and highest in- 
comes in 1-person families, and as family size 
increases the relative higher frequency is found 
in the intermediate and higher incomes. Finally, 
in families with heads aged 65 and over, the 
highest relative frequencies are observed in the 
lowest and highest income categories in 1-person 
families, and as family size increases there is a 
shift of relative highest frequency toward higher 
incomes. 

In general, therefore, the income distribution of 
families headed by young persons is the least 





intermediate ages is, on the whole, most favorable, 
since it is concentrated in intermediate income 
groups. And, finally, the distribution for fam. 
ilies headed by aged persons shows a concentration 
in the lowest income group and a relative cop. 
centration in the highest income group in smaller 
families, and as the family size increases there js g 
progressive shift of the concentration toward the 
intermediate and higher incomes. 

Examination of the variations in income status 
with respect to family size for families classified 
according to the age of the family head shows 
that, for families with heads aged 16-24, as family 
size increases the relative proportion of families on 





relief increases sharply. The positive association 
between size and relative frequency on relief is less 
marked and less regular in families headed by 


favorable; as the family size increases the income 
distribution of this group becomes progressively 
more unfavorable. That of families with heads in 


Table 8.—Number of urban single-family households of specified size and age of family head, and percentage 
distribution by income status 


(Preliminary data subject to revision] 






































Income status of family 
_— Nonrelief families 
Size of family and age group of head of family ilies ! All Relief ta. <a 
families | families | Under | $1,000- $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000 | $5,000 
$1,000 $1,499 $1,999 2,909 | $4,990 | and over 
All sizes: 
All age groups ?____- aoe ee 100.0 | 16. 6 29. 1 23.3 15.9 10. 4 f 1.2 
16-24 years... _. siaiiamiianenat and 20, 226 100.0 | 18.4 49.3 | 22. 6 7.4 1.9 3 1 
25-44 years...._. eS “ cennininniagbel 255, 096 100.0 | 16.4 26. 4 25.9 17.4 | 10.4 2.8 7 
45-59 years... ialadeieeaciedctegaisaeahbaee eb cicten 160, 582 100. 0 16.7 | 25. 8 21.8 | 16.7 | 12.2 4.9 L9 
60-64 years__._- egiommiaenel chauihanetielicmondnnn 31. 629 100.0 | 15.3 | 32.9 2.2 | 14.4 | 10. 5 4.7 2.0 
65 years and over. ; SAO ONES 51, 718 100.0 | 17.6 41.9 7.7 | 10.7 7.3 4.2 1.6 
1 person: j fs 649 i 
All age groups... icaske 55, 963 100. 0 17.1 54.4 15.3 7.4} 3.8 7 
16-24 years__._. ‘ sa diantesasipshagidladeintnabnitinel-apiplniiianiinadantaniac 4, 057 100.0 | 4.1 74.0 16.6 | 4.3] 7 2 l 
25-44 years__.__- aneemeanion a pacdnintaeaneied 17, 955 100. 0 11.8 | 48.0 21.1 11.7 | 5.3 , 
45-59 years___._. scecececsccasscossesccscscesecoccsoes| 6ST 100. 0 19.4 | 51.3 | 14.9 7.3 | 4.5 7 9 
60-64 years.___. ae BEALS bate ee BR §, 202 100.0 | 20 4) 57.2 | 11.3 5.1 3 é 9 
65 years and over nnpidabbicdibndedlesinaie sail it 12, 994 00.0 | 24.3 | 59.8 | 9.0 3.6 | l 7 
2 persons: ; | | 
al ad paged siissaiadiaibs spi bhaqunebiainepeimienoenen wr eo 100.0 | 12.3 | 33. 2 | 23. 8 15.9 10. 2 1.3 
RARE a EE ee ae . 100.0 | 12.4 45.5 27.4 | 10.9 3.2 | 
idinwosrncccndeeeadenesisooadcoseoneeedsees 64. 750 100.0 | 9.7 28.8 25.9 | 18. 8 | 12.5 { 4 
i tthendcecnbheeddébtepenskintibiachandennoneand 44, 104 100.0 13.3 30.9 | 22.7 16.1 10.8 1.9 
60-44 years__ os niall hintee aedicetnieheaamiceepbenenaien 12, 832 100. 0 | 13.5] 35.9 22.6 | 13.9 9.1 1.7 
65 years and over... piihtenindincdabnaemiediewaade nas = 24, 120 100. 0 16. 5 43.4 19. 5 10.8 6.2 1.3 
3-4 persons: 
All age groups....................---.--------------------| 207,782] 1000] 147| 26] 256 18.4 12.3 1.3 
Et netdbagecdadpheeedetasmidabtotvennconunge 7, 409 100. 0 31.2 | 40.7 21.2 5. 5 1.2 ‘ 
25-44 years... oa AMER A sale eadad lec aeia oe 100.0] 14.6 3.7; %7.7 18.9 11.3 8 
se ae 59, 669 100.0 | 13.5 21.2 22.9 19.3 14.9 22 
60-84 years_..... joie bud oa eee me 100.0 12.9 22. 6 22.6 | 18. 8 | 14.1 24 
38 65 years and over......_.- -“ . oe ae | 100.0 12.6 25. 6 23. 2 | 16. 8 12.4 2.5 
rsons: 
Tio eens es FO Per eee Oe a ON 73, 817 100. 0 23.5 20.6 23.2 | 16.6 | 10.9 9 1.3 
16-24 years............ RS SR TERRE 388 100. 0 50.8 35. 8 | 11.6 1.5 3 
25-44 years patie sisidinaniiod = 40, 803 100. 0 26. 2 22.7 24.4 15.3 8.5 2 7 
45-59 years : 27, 798 100. 0 20.1 18.3 22.3 18.4 13.5 ; 1.9 
eee : = ae 2,717 100.0 18.8 14.1 | 19.1 17.9 16.3 8 4.2 
9 65 years and over... _. - ; = 2, 072 100.0 14.6 15.8 | 19.0 17.6 | 17.6 l 4.0 
or more persons: } | 
All age groups_..__. Si atst tiie diimandauneeeuads aid 27, 867 100.0 36.1 | 17.8 19.7 13.2 | 9.0 | 3.1 1.1 
16-24 years........ I a le ea ERE 14 100.0 0) | () (*) | a Se 
Te cna dicencacabceniyetersianesnccsonenensal . in 100. 0 41.6 | 20.7 19.7 | 10. 8 | 5.8 | 1.2 2 
ES ES a eran 13, 407 100.0 32.0 | 15. 5 20.3 | 15.1 | 11.5 | 4.2 L4 
nisereecacnsaseenes sUnemnKaiAnoeuesnanke aedaces 993 100. 0 26.3 12.3 | 15.6 17.9 13.3 | 10. 0 4.6 
EE hint cnwnadscdennapitetinenmatenenaneitien 506 100. 0 33.9 | 12.1 | 16.0 | 13.8 | 15.2 3 8.7 














1 Excludes 12,570 families of unknown income status. 3 Not computed, because base is less than 25. 


4 Includes 13 families with head under 16 and 790 families with head of 
unknown age. 
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ns aged 25-44. The intensity of the asso- 
cation diminishes as the age of family head 
increases, so that for families with heads aged 65 
and over the net association between family size 
and proportion on relief is negative. 

Among nonrelief families headed by persons in 
the ages 16-24, the relative proportions in the 
highest income groups decrease as family size 
increases above 2 persons. In families with heads 
aged 25-44 this decrease, which starts after 
families with more than 2 persons, does not become 
marked until families of 5 or more are reached. 
In those with heads aged 45-59 the highest rela- 
tive frequencies in the higher income groups are 
found in families of 3-4 persons, and the decrease 
does not become marked until families of 7 or 
more are reached. Finally, in families headed by 
persons aged 60 or more, the maximum relative 
frequencies in the highest income groups are found 
among the largest families. 


Income, Family Type, Size, and Age of Head 


An analysis, of which only the salient conclu- 
sions can be given here, has been made of the 
interrelationship between income and family size 
for families of specified types headed by persons 
of specified ages. This analysis shows that for 
husband-and-wife families in which the head is 
aged 16-24, income decreases as family size 
increases. This negative association between 
income and size of family decreases as the age of 
the head of the family increases, and in families 
in which the head is aged 60 and over the associa- 
tion between income and size is, on the whole, 
positive. 

Among families with the male spouse only, in 
the few instances in which the head is aged 16-24 
there is, on the whole, a small negative association 
between family size and income. This association 
is more definitely indicated in families in which 
the head is aged 25-44. The association, however, 
is definitely positive for families in which the 
head is aged 45 and over, and the magnitude of the 
association increases with advance in the age of 
the head of the family. 

In one-spouse families with a female head, the 
association is definitely negative for the relatively 
few instances in which the family head is aged 
16-24. The association, though still negative, 
is less marked in these families when the head is 
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aged 25-44. For the age group 45-59 the associa- 
tion is, by and large, positive. The intensity of 
the positive correlation increases for families in 
which the head is aged 60 and over. 

In nonparent families with a male head aged 
16-24, there is perhaps a net negative association 
between income and family size, although the 
pattern is not at all clear. A definite positive 
association between income and size exists in such 
families when the head is aged 25-44, and the 
magnitude of this association tends to increase 
with increase in the age of the head of the family. 

Although for nonparent families with a female 
head aged 16-24 the mean size of relief families 
is larger than that of all families in this age group 
and type, among nonrelief families there is a 
positive association between family size and 
income. Among successive age groups, the posi- 
tive association increases with advance in the age 
of the family head. 

This further analysis seems to corroborate the 
hypothesis that, by and large, income is an im- 
portant factor in preventing the dissolution of the 
family, but that the age of the head of the family 
and the family type are also important factors. 
The positive association between family size and 
the relative frequency on relief is most marked in 
families headed by persons in the younger age 
groups. With few exceptions it decreases progres- 
sively with age, and in ages 60-64 the proportion 
of families on relief is in inverse ratio to the size of 
family, except for husband-and-wife families. In 
families of all types in which the head is aged 
65 and over, the percentage of relief families 
decreases as the size of the family increases. 

Among the nonrelief families a positive associa- 
tion between size and income predominates, with 
some notable exceptions confined to families 
headed by younger persons and especially to 
husband-and-wife families. Another exception to 
the general rule is that the positive association 
between income and family size is limited largely 
to incomes up to $4,999 and usually does not hold 
for the highest income category. 


Income of Individuals by Age, Family Size, 
and Family Type 


The characteristic associations of income as 
related to family size and type are also evident 
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from an analysis of individuals segregated accord- 
ing to age, family size, and family type. Such 
an analysis has been made, and the general find- 
ings are summarized below: 


(1) Among individuals in relief families 
there is a general positive correlation between 
family size and the relative frequency on re- 
lief, most marked among individuals in hus- 
band-and-wife families, and least marked in 
nonparent-male families. This positive asso- 
ciation is most regular among individuals in 
younger ages and least among individuals in 
older ages, so that in some instances (among 
individuals in older ages and certain family 
types) the association is actually reversed. 

(2) Among individuals in families with in- 
comes of less than $1,000 a negative associa- 
tion between size of family and the relative 
frequency in this income category is most 
marked in families with the female spouse 
only. The negative association is least regu- 
lar among individuals in younger ages and 
tends to increase in regularity among indi- 
viduals in the more advanced ages. 

(3) For individuals in families with incomes 
of $1,000-$1,499 there is a small net negative 
association between family size and the rela- 
tive frequency in this income category. The 
negative association is found usually in fami- 
lies of 3 or more persons and is particularly 
evident in younger ages, tending to disappear 
or to become positive in older ages, especially 
in nonparent families. 

(4) Among individuals in families with 
incomes of $1,500-$1,999 the association 
between family size and the relative frequency 
in this income category is positive, except in 
families of 5-6 and 7 or more members. This 
positive association is most marked in non- 
parent families and least marked in husband- 
and-wife families. The regularity and in- 
tensity of the positive association increases 
progressively with age. 

(5) Among individuals in families with an 
annual income of $2,000-$2,999 the asso- 
ciation between family size and the relative 
frequency in this income category is positive 
and more marked than in the income group 
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$1,500-$1,999. 


The positive association jg 
most evident in one-spouse families and least 
apparent in husband-and-wife families. Jt 
rarely holds true for families of 7 or more 


persons. The positive association increases 
in intensity with advancing age. 


Table 9.—Percentage distribution of urban single. 
family households and multi-family households, by 
income status : 








Single-family house- Multi-family house. 
holds 





holds 
Income group an 
ic 
| p | Cumulative! ,.. Cumulative 
| Percent | percent | Percent pereent 
ee — 100. 0 , 100. 0 
I 1661 «16.6 16.4 ‘164 
Nonrelief: | , 
Under $1,000... __. 29.1 45.7 2 41.9 
$1,000-$1,499.......__. 23.3 9.0 20.1 42.0 
$1,500-$1,999._. ss 15.9 M.9 15.8 77.8 
$2,000-$2,999___.. nal 10.4 5. 3 l 0.5 
$3,000-$4,909........._. 3.5 GA. 8 4.6 
$5,000 and over_......- 2.2 100.0 i 100.0 





(6) In the income group $3,000-$4,999 the 
association between family size and _ the 
relative frequency in this category is positive 
with few exceptions; the exceptions occur 
generally in families of 7 or more members. 
The intensity of the association tends to 
increase with age. 

(7) Among persons in families with in- 
comes of $5,000 and over the association 
between family size and the relative frequency 
in this income category is, on the whole, 
positive, with a few minor exceptions, and 
the magnitude of this relationship increases 
with age. 


Both the general patterns described and the 
exceptions to these patterns indicate that the 
correlation between income and family size may 
be attributed to: (a) the differential marriage age 
and birth rate in the various socio-economic 
classes, which results in differential family sizes 
most pronounced in families headed by younger 
persons; (b) the greater cohesiveness of families 
with a more adequate income, caused by such 
factors as favorable mortality experience, later 
marriage of adult children, and less frequent 
disorganization because of economic need; and 
(c) the ratio of gainfully occupied persons to other 
family members. 
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Income in Single and Multi-Family Households 


In the National Health Survey the income 
reported for the household represented the total 
income of all members related to the head of the 
household. For some households application of 
the definition of “family” used in the study 
entails the division into two or more bio-legal 
families of related persons for whom only aggre- 
gate income is available. Therefore it is not 
possible to make a direct comparison between 
the incomes of bio-legal families in single-family 
households and those in multi-family households. 

It is possible, however, to compare income in 
single-family households with that reported for 
all related persons in households which contain 
two or more bio-legal families. As will be seen 
from table 9, there are no great differences in the 
percentage distribution of income in households 
of these two types, though somewhat higher per- 
centages of the single-family households are found 
in the lower-income categories. 

When the size of the household is considered, 
however, it seems probable that per capita in- 
come for the two groups is very nearly the same. 
The 532,383 urban single-family households aver- 
aged 3.3 members, while for the 170,649 multi- 
family households there was an average of 4.0 
family members. It is estimated that among 
nonrelief families per capita income is $500 in 
multi-family households, as compared with the 
estimate of $490 given previously in this article 
for persons in nonrelief single-family households. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The present study has dealt with the analysis 
of income of single-family households according 
to family size, family type, age of family head, 
and the combinations of these factors. 

Bio-legal families which constitute the entire 
household contribute 57 percent of all the bio- 
legal families and 70 percent of the individuals 
in the entire urban sample. However, the relative 
representation of families of different types and 
families with specified age of head differ in these 
bio-legal families from the proportions in the 
sample as a whole. The income of single-family 
households is not materially different from that 
of multi-family households, considering the larger 
average size of the latter. 
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Analysis of the income of single-family house- 
holds shows that: 


(1) A positive association between family 
size and income exists, but over certain 
ranges only. 

(2) A marked negative association is found 
between family size and per capita income. 

(3) Nonparent families have, in general, 
the most favorable income status and show 
the most marked positive association between 
income and family size. 

(4) Families with only the female spouse 
have the least favorable income distribution, 
although among nonrelief families their rela- 
tive position improves with increased size of 
family. 

(5) Husband-and-wife families have an 
income distribution more favorable than 
that of one-spouse families headed by a male 
in families of two persons, but less favorable 
in larger families. In nonrelief husband-and- 
wife families the association between income 
and family size is negligible. 

(6) When families of specified size are 
grouped according to the age of the head of 
the family, there is a progessive improvement 
in income as size of family and age of the head 
of the family are increased simultaneously. 

(7) Classification of nonrelief families by 
family type and age of the family head reveals 
the following association pattern between 
family size and income: For husband-and- 
wife families the association is markedly 
negative for families headed by younger 
persons, but the magnitude of this negative 
correlation decreases progressively with in- 
crease in the age of the head until the associa- 
tion becomes increasingly positive for families 
headed by persons aged 60 and over. For 
one-spouse families the association is slightly 
negative in families headed by young persons 
and increasingly positive in those headed by 
persons aged 45 and over. In nonparent 
families the negative association is absent 
even in families headed by persons aged 
16-24, and the intensity of the positive asso- 
ciation between income and family size 
increases with advancing age of the head of 
the family. 











(8) The relative frequency of individuals in 
a given income category, classified according 
to the age of the individuals and the size and 
type of families from which such individuals 
are derived, indicates patterns of association 
analogous to those observed in families 
classified by family type and age of head. 


The patterns of association between family 
size and income may be accounted for in terms 


of the differentia] marriage age and birth rate, 


the greater cohesiveness of families of higher 
economic status, and the relation between the 
number of gainfully occupied Persons and others 
in the family. Following articles wil] analyze 
the income distribution of single-family house- 
holds of specified size according to the relative 
numbers of gainful workers and of children 
under 16 years of age. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - 


Review of the Month 


PAYMENTS TO unemployed workers aggregated 
nearly $35.6 million in July, representing a decline 
of more than 18 percent from June. Declines 
were general throughout the country, with 43 of 
the 49 States in which benefits were payable in 
June and July reporting reduced amounts of bene- 
fit payments. Keductions in many States re- 
flected to some extent the cessation of payments 
to workers attached to the railroad industry, 
since payments to these workers are now being 
made by the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
over-all decrease was due in large part to the 
pronounced reductions in benefit payments in 
California, Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, all of which reported decreases in excess 
of 20 percent. Relatively sharp decreases oc- 
curred also in Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Alaska. The decline reported by South Dakota, 
however, partly reflected the suspension of benefit 
operations late in the month. Only 2 of the 6 
States reporting increases paid 20 percent or more 
than in the preceding month. In Michigan, sea- 
sonal lay-offs, coupled with the initiation of new 
benefit years by unemployed workers, resulted in 
payments which were more than 20 percent higher 
than last month. 

While benefit payments were declining, initial- 
claim receipts leveled off, increasing less than 1 
percent over June. The most pronounced in- 
creases were reported by Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 
In the latter State, the initial-claim load was 
markedly expanded because of the receipt of initial 
claims for partial unemployment, which under the 
present State regulations are accepted on a quar- 
terly basis. Procedures relating to the revised 
laws in Connecticut and New Hampshire largely 
accounted for the sharp increases in those States, 
while in South Carolina the larger volume was 
due primarily to the filing of new claims by many 
workers who had exhausted their claims during 
the 12-month period ended June 30, 1939. Re- 
ductions in receipts of initial claims in jurisdictions 
such as Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
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Ohio, and Pennsylvania substantially offset ap- 
preciable increases which occurred in many States. 

The number of out-of-State initial claims totaled 
nearly 27,700 during July, as compared with about 
19,800 in June. The expanded volume is due to 
a considerable extent to the acceptance of such 
claims by Illinois, which began benefit operations 
in July. Other States receiving a considerably 
larger number of such claims were Florida and 
Michigan. The number received in July repre- 
sented 2.8 percent of the total of initial claims re- 
ceived in local offices and directly in central 
offices from claimants located within the State. 
Continued out-of-State claims, representing 3 
percent of the total number of continued claims 
received in local offices, totaled about 154,000, as 
compared with 176,000 in June. 

The number of out-of-State initial claims re- 
ceived by liable States during the second quarter 
of 1939 totaled 65,500, a decrease of 29.3 percent 
from the first quarter of the year. Reduced 
receipts of initial claims were general. The New 
England area received claims from the fewest 
number of agent States. New York received the 
largest number of initial claims from other juris- 
dictions. California, which reported the largest 
volume in the first quarter, showed a 46-percent 
decrease for the second quarter. The volume for- 
warded to Michigan from other States was almost 
equivalent to that of California. These three 
States received claims from every jurisdiction, 
including Alaska and Hawaii. New York received 
about 22 percent from Pennsylvania, California 
received the largest number from Oklahoma (9.7 
percent), and Michigan received about 11 percent 
from Illinois. 

More than 764,000 individuals were receiving 
benefits during the week ended July 15, a decrease 
of 4.6 percent from the number of recipients in the 
midweek of June. The majority of the States 
reported decreases in the number of individuals 
receiving benefits, with the most pronounced 
reductions being reported by Alaska, Kansas, 
New Hampshire, Utah, and Vermont, all of which 
had over 30 percent fewer recipients than in the 
midweek of June. On the other hand, increases 
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Table 1.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, of 3 
and benefits charged, by States, as of July 31, 1939 of 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] Car 
[Amounts in thousands] incl 
; Cumulative collee- ™ 
Total funds available ; | 
for benefits as of July | “0s ~ Ape Benefits charged Percent of— pun 
31, 1939 est credited as of | 
| July 31, 1939 dur 
Collee- | Teed | ae 
Month and | tions | July 1939 benefits! Bene 
State year benefits Per- Janu- | oumula- a ee Hits! ats to Tab 
first payable centage Total col-| ary-July| sive totall Janu- l eH af = ”| collec. 
change} In- | lections | Collee- | ig394 |“ Ve ~~ re | ae i a o 
Amount? 3 _— | through | ary-July | to 1939 tive ons 
from | dex”; end in- | tions * July 31,| 19394 | , conte€e! collec- | collec. | , sine 
e, # canes" | 1939¢ | a oy tions’ | tions | anette 
, | j T — 
| June : A st | Payable 
: 
_ a ine _....--..|*$1,351,639; %+3.8) 140. 5)§$2,012, 164 §$) 967, 327|* $490, 754|* $660, 525 § $264, 591 + $35, 523) *—19.4 58. 2 32.9 70.3 
States collect- | = a ee 2 eee a 
ing quarter- a 
ly, total.....)........----.-- #1, 163, 675) +3. 9) 141. 4/81, 739, 340,91, 701, 245) # 430, 580| * 575, 665, #236, 656) *32, 005| _*—19.9 60. 0 33.1 72.7 
Alabama *_._.__.__. | January 1938. . | 9,751; +2.5) 110. “710. 3| 20, 510 20, 113 4,875; 10,759 2, 630) 300 +7.7| 53.9 52.5 4.5 
Shs webbiencsos January 1939. 862 +2.4| 97. 4) 1, 107 1, 085 212) 245 245 2; —42.9 115. 6 22.1 115.6 
~— ‘ | January 1938 2, 462 +Y. 5) 122. 2) 5, 323 5, 233 1, 459 2, 861 959 121 —4.7 65.7 53.7 88.2 
eee January 1939 6,260' +2.0/ 117.9) 7, 431 7, 265 2, 051! 1,171 1,171 171| —11.4 §7.1 15.8) 87.1 Alat 
Californie ee January 1938 130, 841 +2.8) 194.8) 177, 563 173, 263 44, 769 46,722 23, 006 2,740; —27.2 51.4 26.3 43.7 ‘Alas 
Colorado - | January 1939 | 9,729, +28) 108.8 12,197 11,861 3,136) 2.468 2,468 300) —31.9 78.7 20.2) 77 ‘ris 
Connecticut. __...._. January 1938 24,193, +11.3) 158.1) 39, 704 38,942, 10,045 15,511 3, 256 202} —58.5 29.7 39.1 65.1 ark 
Delaware............ January 1939-- 5,049! +5.8) 129.0 5, 505 5, 388 1, 536 456 456 58) —6.5 29.7 8.3) 2.7 Cali 
Florida___....__- do 13,316, +4.9) 134.9 14, 372 14, 071 4, 362 1,056 1, 056) 281; +27.7 24.2 7.3, 249 Cok 
Piducsctescesces September 1938 2,557)  +6.0) 85.0 4,799 4,681) 1,190) 2,242) 1, 876 73} —37.1) 157.6) 46.7) 130.0 an 
Ilinois___.._.- July 1939... | 162,652, +5.5| 105.5, 163,024, 159,583, 43, 374) 372 372) 372) (4) 14.2 3 43 Del: 
nt wccctvencned | April 1938.____ | 0,180) +10.7| 111.4 53, 676 52,386, 14,206) 23, 496 7, 187) 796) —13.4 50. 6 43.8) 91.0 Flot 
Rn cansscccccccses July 1938... 12,182) +1.1| 122.2) 18,778 18,345) 4,611/ 6,506, 4, O11) 321; —28.3 7.0) 35.1) 77.2 Idat 
EE January 1939 | 12, 571 +8.1) 123.5 14, 218 13, 806 3, 902 1, 647) 1, 647 128; —35.0 42.2 1L.6 42.2 ; 
Kentucky *_.....___ er _ ES 22, 637) +3.0) 119. 5 26, 118 , 437 6, 927 3, 481 3, 481 479; —16.7 50.3 13.3 50.3 Mir 
ET | January 1938 3,147) +23.1) 83.7) 9, 9, 669 2, 790 6, 662 2,127 177| —35.6 76.2 67.9 l1L9 Ind. 
Maryland. .-_.......|_.... ” nee | 14,249) +17.8) 157.3] 28,196, 27, 771| 8,655) 13,947) 3, 803 455) —14.0) 43.9) 49.5) 741 low 
Massachusetts.......|.....do__._.... +4.1/) 152.0) 102,140 99,798; 22,608 38,658) 11,559 1,434, —28.6 61.1 37.8 66.0 Kat 
Michigan .........._- July 1938_____. 50,918 +14.5| 80.4 111,216 109,127 33,004 60,208 20,305 3,840) +20.9 61.6 54.2, 128.7 Ket 
Minnesota....._._._- January 1938 - 18,717, +2.7| 157.0 32, 494 31, 871 8,003) 13,777 5, 616) 384) —23.4 70. 2 42.4 686 = 
+ —— ne Rene | April 1938____. 3,939; +149) 135.1) 6, 332! 6, 192 1, 531 2, 393 979) 97; —9.3 63.9 37.8 72.0 = 
ae January 1939..| 44,033) +5.2) 129.4 47, 135 46,149| 12,623 3, 102 3, 102 437; —18.9 24. 6 6.6, 246 Mii 
Montana........_._. July 1939_____. * 871} +10.4) 110.4 6, 887 6, 739 2, 048 16 16 16) (#4) 12.4 2 24 Mi 
Nebraska............ January 1939 -| 9, 167; +10.0) 129.4 10, 096 9, 890 2, 920 929 929 67; —21.2 31.8 9.2) 318 
Nevada... Ae Mie Oe 1,704) +6.6/ 111.5 2, 187 2, 140 639 483 483 61) —25 75.6 22.1 75.6 Mi 
New Jersey '°_______- | do | 84,558) +3.9) 126.8 04, 623 92,242 27,036 10, 065 10, 065) 1,242; —14.3 37.2 10.6 37.2 Mi 
New Mexico... _____- December 1938 | 2,783} +7.3) 113.2 3, 531 3, 441 1,019 748 739 102} +10.9 72.5 21.2} 729 Mc 
at January 1938_. 146, 406 +1.7| 148.8 286,666) 280, 577 58, 579| 140, 260 52, 930 7,750} —26.2 90. 4 45.9 76.3 Ne! 
Ohio_................| January 1939 113, 608 —.7| 116.1) 128,492) 124,859 29,285) 14,884) 14, 884 2,400; —18.9 50. 8 11.6) 508 Ne 
Oklahomsa....._.. ...| December 1958 13, 375, +3.3) 105.8 16, 442 15, 966 3, O11 3, 067 2, 996 247| —25.4 99. 5 18.7, 86.0 Ne 
Pennsylvania. .____. January 1938 77,634, —1 7 110.1 185,883; 182,415) 42,821) 108,249 36,703 4,814) —25.8 85.7 58. 2 96.0 Ne 
Rhode Island '*______| do us 9,228) +20.5) 116. 2) 21, 937 21, 587 5,504) 12,709 3, 416 598) —8.1 61.1 57.9 92.3 Ne 
South Dakota. ___._- January 1939 $2,292) (*) |#115.9 $2, 582 § 2, 507 578 $290 § 290 $32) (*) $50.2) 911.2) °50.1 Oh 
Tennessee. .......... | January 1938. 11,291) +4.7| 145.2 20, 214 19, 827 5, 372 8, 923 2, 778 397) —18.6 51.7 44.1 73.5 Ok 
a .do 3,098 +18.5) 121.0 6, 674 6, 563 1, 942 3, 576 1,115 109! —13.5 57.4 53. 6 88.6 
I ; do 14,578; +4.7) 174.2 23, 259 22, 780 6, 214 8, 681 3, 045 402) —23.4 49.0 37.3) 50.8 Pe 
eee a | January 1939 20, 778 7.8 110.0 24, 808 24, 246 5, 682 4, 030 4, 030 398 —8.5 70.9 16.2 70.9 Rb 
Wyoming. ........- <ainsias 2,577; +8.5) 107.3 3, 412 3, 340 981 835 835 76, —35.0 85.1 24.5) 85.1 ne 
States collecting | aeee ICL WES & Tees TR: See Ree eT See Ut 
monthly, total. | wadia ; 187,964) *+2.9) 158.4 272, 824 266, 082 60,174 84,860; 27,935 3, 518; * —14.3 46.4 31.1 57.3 Vii 
District of Columbia_| January 1938... 14,074, +3.2) 238.8 16, 695 16, 246 4, 004 2, 621 4s 97; 6.7 23.2 15.7 25.1 Wi 
Di etedincaconsat | January 1939. 19,116) +2.2) 123.3 20,938; 20, 489 5,237; 1,822 1, 822 323 +.6 34.8 8.7) 348 W. 
—— s =— = do val 4,365, +7.8) 134.3! 4, 483 4, 390 1, 189) 118 118 24, —17.2 9.9 2.6 9.9 
__, SORE ‘January 1938 ri 8245 +2.5) 193. 7| 22, 799 22, 305) 5, 829) 7, 975 3, 968 443, —20.8 68. 1 35.0 4.1 
New Hampshire a | Oe 5,199) +8. 0) 122. 4) 8, 892 8, 693) 1,757; 3,693 961 89| —54.6 54.7 41.5 82.0 
North Carolina...___|___. do..... 14,690/ +3.7/ 156.1) 26,044) 25, 552 6,482) 11,354 3, 138) 419} —9.3 48.4 43.6 69.8 Di 
— 1 mes inane January 1939 2, 129 ey 3 112. 2) 2, 537) 2, 482 mt -- 408 408 | 33) —26.7 66. 2 16. 1 66,2 Gr 
SSRN January 1938 6, 967 119.0 15, 871 15, 577) 802) 8, 004 2, 987 254; —17.0 78.6 56.1 90.7 Hi 
South ‘Carolina. .-.-| July 1938_...../ 9, 267) Tt H 147.9 11, 246 10, 938 Hy 686 | 1, 979 1, 384 196 +3.7 51.5 17.6 41.3 le 
. .....-| January 1938_ _| 40, 116) +2.9) 203.1) 56, 153 54,829, 13, 504! 16,037 6, 693 802) —12.3 49.2 28. 6 45.4 - 
salem ta S aa 2,5445 +3.1! 180.2 3, 759 3, 681, 870 1, 215 393 30| —28.6 45.2 . 3 53.2 N 
West Virginia Se laterals 10, 103 +2.7| 99.0 25, 029) 24, 675 5, 654 14, 926 2, 861 526; —22.2 50. 6 9.6 102.4 Or 
PE onncsdncne July 1936... __- 44,570) = +1.9) 147.2) 58,378) = 56,225) 9-8, 363, 913,808) = 2, 254 282) +8.5) 27.0) 9.23.7) 447.8 86 
: : T 
s Pad, interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust contributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Vv 
fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last month of Columbia, Michigan, and New York, where rate is 3 percent. W 
each quarter * Adjusted for voided benefit checks. v 
1 Repr esents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, ? Figures for Illinois and Montana represent percent of July benefits to 
benefit-ps ent account, and unemployment trust fund account main- Jul collections ony. - 
tained in the U. 8. Treasu wy igures for South Dakota cumulative through June, since July data were 
* For all States except Wisconsin, index is based upon funds available for onl reported because State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which ——: — first payable; * Computed on basis of 48 States paying benefits in June and Jul 
Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1 10 Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, C ifornia, a 
‘ Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 57 ‘States, Alaska, Kentu = ag New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent in 
and Hawaii, on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX. Rhode Is D 
‘Includes contributions plus ties =| a collected from em- t Benefits first payable in July. 
ployers since contributions were first payab are adjusted for 13 Includes $2,147,000 in benefits paid prior to January 1938. 
refunds of contributions and for dishonored pL on checks. Employer 18 Computed on basis of collections and benefit payments since Jan. 1, 1938. 
I 
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of 30 percent or more were reported by the District 
of Columbia, Florida, New Mexico, and South 
Carolina, while Michigan and Pennsylvania had 
increases Of 27 and 29 percent, respectively. 
There was a decline of nearly 24 percent in the 
number of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during the month, with 42 out of the 48 jurisdic- 


Table 2.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-July 1939 and July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 18, 1939] 





—_ 
State 


Total 
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States collecting quarterly, t 


Alabama... -- 
Alaska. . .--- 
Arizona. - - - 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 
Florida... 
Idaho. ... 


[linois 

Indiana ‘ 

lows 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Missouri * 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Jersey ‘ 
New Mexico 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wyoming..... 


States collecting 


District of Columbia 
Georgia. . 

Hawaii # 

Louisiana. . . - ; 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
North Dakota_.._. 
Oregon 

South Carolina 

Texas 


Vermont 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


tal 


| 
| 
| 





430, 580, 498 


Contributions deposited ! 





January-July ? 


2 $490, 756, 637 


- 


874, 807 

212, 181 | 
458, 658 | 
051, 260 | 
769, 24° 

136, 204 | 
, 945, 161 
536, 314 
362, 053 
189, 598 


_— 
Pp 


~ pes 


, 373, 740 | 

, 205, 688 

, 611, 200 

, 902, 226 | 

5, 926, 763 

, 789, 700 

, 654, 599 

, 608, 310 

33, 094, 330 
8, 002, 705 


~~ > 
Oe CO 


- 
~~ ONS 


© 
t 


1, £30, 718 
12, 623, 378 
2, 047, 638 
2, 920, 402 
639, 169 
27, 035, 501 | 
1, O18, 744 
58, 579, 087 | 
29, 285, 382 
3, O11, 268 


42, 820, 877 | 
5, 504, 194 | 
3 578, 075 
5, 371, 862 | 


§, 237, 252 
1, 189, 204 
5, 828, 891 
, 757, 311 
6, 482, 086 

616, 703 
3, 802, 490 
2, 686, 090 
13, 594, 118 


— 





870, 251 
5, 654, 380 | 
8, 363, 491 


July 


3 $87, 394, 477 


78, 607, 459 


626, 797 
40, 060 
335, 173 
205, 445 
6, 347, 269 
570, 724 
651, 048 
334, 170 
900, 107 
218, 134 


i] 


ss 


, 851, 578 
, 712, 840 
451, 407 
, 070, 663 
, 144, 818 
768, 196 
2, 608, 303 
3, 955, 921 
10, 280, 421 
876, 117 


aw 


606, 683 

2, 622, 989 
663, 315 
807, 463 
166, 841 

4, 384, 033 
291, 593 
10, 211, O88 
1, 641, 778 
672, 300 


3, 503, 020 
2, 168, 444 


*) 
907, 506 


1, 942, 096 591, 109 

6, 214, 076 1, 055, 172 

5, 682, 070 1, 908, 438 

981, 158 276, 406 

= —————_——_—=E_EJ--|_=—l_ L———[I TA 


8, 787, 018 


535, 557 
732, 281 
340, 003 
805, 633 
474, 548 
938, 138 
81, 149 
577, 096 
368, 224 
1, 930, 951 


107, 455 
788, 730 
1, 107, 253 





‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 


ployers. 
PL aaa for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 


’ Figures for South Dakota cumulative through June, since July data were 
Dot reported because State agency sus 


‘Some employers contribute month 
‘Some employers contribute quarterly. 
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ended operations July 28, 1939. 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims ' re- 
ceived in local offices, by States, July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 2, 1939] 





























Initial claims ! Continued claims ! 
State Percentage Percentage 
Number change Number change 
from June from June 

TURE, ccscscsteceicunal 978, 098 +0.7 |5, 159, 861 —7.4 
EE . ccimiiniaiiuadsaie 14, 397 +17.4 90, 295 +14 
CC eee 46 —74.6 824 —45.2 
Se se 2, 111 +10. 2 14, 175 +5.0 
, se ‘ 7,045 +77.2 37, 913 —7.8 
0d 2S 54, 150 +17 48, 938 —9.7 
0 PCS 3, 878 +0.7 34, 177 —25. 5 
Cl 17, 466 +117.6 67,615 +12.2 
pO =e ee 1, 105 —13.7 7, 956 —13.7 
District of Columbia_..------ 1, 564 +3.6 16, 453 —3.5 
A SS . 17, 210 +44.1 85, 545 +27.0 
SS ee p 12, 923 +1.5 77, 903 —11 
Sie ptsitsdsanncnendatndictare _ 442 —28.6 2, 653 —21.3 
| SPE See 1, 476 +4.8 9, 652 —19.0 
Sl ncénicnciineatiiaindinttaied 127, 085 () 220, 187 (?) 
SSE BESS era |} 19,003 +36.4 | 120,127 —4.9 
SSE: sone — 7, 180 +16. 4 47, 424 —14.3 
I send cciaigtsmiaidbnk -— 3, 809 +2.5 , 567 —31.1 
ES . | 5, 531 —19.1 84, 278 —18.9 
J Sar 11, 660 +20. 4 74, 246 —9.6 
|” aR eM wiki 7, 176 | —14.2 , 203 —35. 6 
a 6, 749 —3.4 77, 867 —5.5 
Massachusetts. .......--- 40, 367 | —16.9 | 216, 588 —4.6 
Se STS -| 149, 997 | —13.7 | 335,133 +38. 4 
Minnesota.-...........- 4, 864 | —0.3 51, 650 —14.1 
Mississippi__.-....---- 4, 606 +15.4] 23,306 —4.5 
ETERS 14, 786 +10.0 91, 953 —12.2 
Montana. -. ca aida 4, 153 (2) 7, 698 (4) 
Nebraska..........-- 1, 830 —16.7 10, 662 —16.1 
| eee 1, 006 | +7.0 5,361 —18.5 
New Hampshire. -- 5, 760 +234. 1 20, 426 —39.8 

; 
New Jersey........-- : 20,896 | ~»—12.9 | 190/680 —11 
New Mexico... _- 8, 77 +4.7| 14,828 —21.2 
New York..... : 143, 041 —16.5 926, 534 —16.3 
North Carolina. ...- | 19,868 —12.6 121, 163 —7.1 
North Dakota. -.-- ‘ 329 —26.2 4, 308 —18.7 
Ohio Seibictdiiaehadieieds 18, 227 | —28.5 | 334,677 —10.6 
Oklahoma. ..-...... 6, 961 | +11.5 35, 874 —16.2 
oe 10, 490 +3. 4 33, 481 —6.4 
Pennsylvania... 58, 635 —7.4 647, 025 —2.0 
Rhode Island... |} 12,091 —10.1 83, 173 —9.2 
| 

South Carolina. -__. 19, 580 +108. 6 69, 795 —11L1 
South Dakota ?_. ee Perea a: a TA 
Tennessee... ..-.. | 16,390 | +69. 2 78, 665 —24. 6 
, See | 21,284 +6.1 66, 862 —2.7 
SRE 3, 940 | —16.1 14, 195 —11.2 
Vermont....... 1, 233 | +19. 5 5, 022 —25.3 
Virginia = 8, 253 | —10.2 71, 246 —19.5 
Washington. - - | 4,917 —7.1 57, 252 —13.7 
West Virginia 47, 233 +456. 6 90, 789 —3.5 
Wisconsin - .. 410, 546 —18.5 65, 348 +18.8 
Wyoming... : | 1, 030 | —12.0 7, 169 —22.9 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 


? Benefits first payable July 1939. 
+ Data not reported. State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 
4 Includes claims for total and part-total unemployment only. 


tions in which benefits were payable throughout 
June and July reporting a decrease in the rate of 
exhaustions. The largest increase in the number 
of claimants exhausting wage credits during July 
was reported by North Carolina. The number of 
new claims authorized during the month in all 
States declined nearly 10 percent. In 19 States 
authorizations were 30 to 59 percent fewer than 
in the previous month. Despite the widespread 
reductions in the number of new claims authorized 
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during July, authorizations exceeded exhaustions 
in all but 6 States. 

Continuing the marked improvement in job 
opportunities as reflected in operations of public 
employment offices throughout the country, place- 
ments totaling 213,000 made in private industry 
in July marked a new all-time high for that month. 
These placements represented a decline of over 15 
percent from June placements, but were 36 percent 
higher than for the corresponding month of 1938. 
The improvement in job placements over July of 
the previous year was general throughout the 
country, with gains reported from every geographic 
area. The greatest increase in private placements 
occurred on the west coast, where a gain of nearly 
70 percent was shown. The highly industrialized 
East North Central region also showed a pro- 
nounced increase over last year. 

The active file of the number of persons regis- 
tered with public employment offices as job seekers 
continued to decline, marking the seventh con- 
secutive monthly decrease. As of July 31, about 
6.1 million active registrations were reported on 
file, which is about 3 percent less than at the 
close of June and approximately 25 percent lower 
than at the close of July 1938. 

Excluding South Dakota, contributions de- 
posited by 50 jurisdictions totaled nearly $87.4 
million in comparison with $11.9 million in June. 
This sharp increase reflects the high volume of 
deposits which were made by the 37 States which 
collected contributions on a quarterly basis. 
The table on the status of the unemployment trust 
fund, formerly in the section on Financial and 
Economic Data, will hereafter appear in this 
section. 

Continuing the trend which has been evident in 
most States since benefits became payable, an 
addition of $42.7 million or nearly 4 percent was 
made to the amounts available for benefits during 
July by the States which paid benefits throughout 
June and July. Slight reductions in funds avail- 
able for benefits occurred in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, but the remaining States continued to 
increase their funds. Additions of 17 percent or 
more were made in Maine, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, and Utah by the close of July. From a 
low of $5.3 million at the close of July 1938, 
representing about 67 percent of the original re- 
serve, funds available for benefits in Rhode Island 
have increased steadily with the improvement of 
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business conditions; at the close of July 1939 they 

amounted to over $9.2 million, approximately 16 

percent more than on December 31, 1937. 
Benefits charged during July 1939 amounted to 


Table 5.—Number of initial and continued out-of. 
State claims! received as liable State,’ by States, 
July 1939 














{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 6, 1939) 
Out-of-State claims received as liable State 
Initial Continued 
State | 
| Percent of Percent of 
| initial continued 
| Number/ claims Number claims 
| received in received in 
local offices cal offices 
ee a | | 
Total... | 27,663 2.8 153, 797 2.0 
Alabama ea | 4s4 3.4 2,8 3.1 
Alaska Ser 131 284.9 | 960 116.5 
Arizona 609 | 28.8 3, 512 24.8 
Arkansas ; | 331 4.7 2, 193 5.8 
California 1,371 | 2.5 16, 264 4.7 
Colorado 288 7.4 | 2, 244 6.6 
Connecticut . -. 7il 4.1 2,429 2.6 
Delaware 95 8.6 587 7.4 
District of Columbia ’ 
Fiorida ‘ 1, 242 7.2 6, 2 7.3 
Georgia 399 3. 1 21 
Hawaii. ... 12 2.7 4.7 
Idaho ws 233 15.8 1,1 11.7 
Illinois....... 3, 554 | 2.8 1, 59 2.1 
Indiana. ._. 3f9 1.9 2 1.7 
lowa 279 3.9 ] 4 
Kansas = $44 | 11.7 1, 566 7.6 
Kentucky~_.... 290 | 5.2 4,18 5.0 
Louisiana. ___- 373 | 2.2 | 3, 348 4.5 
Maine ; 124 | 1.7 | 7 20 
Maryland___-__- 340 5.0 2, 44¢ 3.1 
Massachusetts __- 833 | 2.1 5,41 2.5 
Michigan _...- 3, 718 2.5 8, 639 2.6 
Minnesota i 303 6.2 1, 804 3.7 
Mississippi - - - . 268 | 5.8 | 1, 399 6.0 
Missouri... ..-.-.-. 743 | 5.0 3, 14¢ 3.4 
Montana. --. 391 9.4 5 7.7 
Nebraska... 227 12.4 1 9.9 
Nevada... ... 184 18.3 1, 604 31.6 
New Hampshire 326 5.7 | 1, 468 7.2 
New Jersey __. 621 | 3.0 4, 633 24 
New Mexico--.-- 393 | 10.4 55 17.2 
New York.__.- 1, 459 | 1.0 15, 264 1.6 
North Carolina 453 2.3 2, 571 2.1 
North Dakota 57 17.3 317 7.4 
Ohio __.. 651 | 3.6 | 7, O82 2.1 
Oklahoma. .- 699 | 10.0 3, 545 9.9 
Oregon ‘ 231 2.2 2, 173 6.5 
Pennsylvania 740 1.3 7, 630 1.2 
Rhode Island 181 | 15 1, 728 2.1 
South Carolina 186 | 9 l 1.8 
South Dakota ‘. 
Tennessee... . 498 | 3.0 | 2, ORE 3. 8 
Texas 1,072 | 5.0 | 8, 92¢ 13,3 
Utah ; : 365 9.3 | 807 1.7 
Vermont i 60 | 4.9 241 4.8 
Virginia._.. 514 | 6.2 2 450 14 
Washington a 288 | 5.9 1, 896 33 
West Virginia 5... _- 52 | l 4 s 
Wisconsin............ | 210 72.0 565 9 
RR | 261 25.3 1, 163 16. 2 
1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34 
2 The liable State is one to which as claim has been forwarded by agent 


State for disposition. 

Nota mony ed to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 
claims as liable State. 

‘ Data not reported. State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 

5 Began accepting out-of-State claims as liable State on July 15, 1939 

* Less than 0.1 percent 

’ Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-total 
unemployment only. 
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$35.5 million and represented, on the basis of the 
48 States paying benefits throughout both months, 
a decline of more than 19 percent from the June 
level. Although declines were general, the de- 


Table 6.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended July 15, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during July 1939, by States 


rted by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 2, 1939] 


{Data re p 





Individuals receiving | 
benefits during week 
ended July 15, 1939 





ES eS New Claimants 

claims au-| exhausting 

Ss . , | thorized | wage cred- 

I — } during | its during 

Number | from week July’ | July 
ended 
June 17 

Total 764, 262 —4.6 338, 636 237, 821 
Alabama 12, 651 +11.7 5, 706 2, 754 
Alaska 329 —31.6 110 | 55 
Arizona. 2, 623 —0.6 1, O87 | 771 
Arkansas 5, 977 —10.4 2, 943 | 1, 661 
California 62, 121 —14.0 22, 187 17, 048 
Colorado &, 569 +10. 1 1, 887 | 1, 957 
Connecticut 7, 874 11.8 | 9, 265 | 1, 056 
Delaware 1, 500 +11.3 | 656 532 
District of Columbia 3, 386 +30. 4 854 | 1689 
Florida 8, 559 +38.9 5, 896 | 3, 379 
Georgia 11, 438 +2.9 | 5, 836 3, 861 
Hawaii 616 —21.0 | 283 | 3131 
Idaho 1, 235 — 29.4 481 491 
Illinois... y 28, 288 0 
Indians.. 21, 696 —3.4 9,710 4, 260 
lows. . 8, 102 | —19.6 | 1, 761 2, 641 
Kansas 4, 321 —32.7 | 1, 376 1, 249 
Kentucky 12, 883 | —9. 1 4, 998 3, 680 
Louisiana. 13, 321 —16.5 4, 557 4, 386 
Maine. -- 7, 308 —18.0 2, 823 635 
Maryland 10, 794 —10.6 3, 608 2, 651 
Massachusetts 29, 122 | —1.7 14, 823 19, 930 
Michigan 63, 087 | +27.3 54, 253 10, 235 
Minnesota 10, 042 | +11.4 3, 267 1, 784 
Mississippi 4, 228 +5.1 1, 745 727 
Missour 10, 311 | — 22.8 5, 886 2, 970 
Montana (3) 1, 353 0 
Nebraska 1, 590 | —9.0 732 845 
Nevada. 1, O88 —7.2 330 307 
New Hampshire 3, 197 — 36.1 1, 427 470 
New Jersey 27, 881 —8.4 13, 552 9, 816 
New Merxico 2, 251 | +30.7 902 388 
New York 118, 843 | —27.5 (4) 55, 409 
North Carolina 20, 833 | +7.2 6, 748 2, 046 
North Dakota 873 | —16.7 255 198 
Ohio | 55, 629 | —1.8 18, 243 28, 137 
Oklahoma. . . 5,041 | —2%.2 2, 588 2, 420 
Oregon 3,977 | —21.8 2, 659 1, 881 
Pennsylvania 114, 868 | +29. 4 40, 047 38, 728 
Rhode Island 14, 358 —6.5 7,970 3, 292 
South Carolina 7, 054 | +35.4 4, 827 91,642 

South Dakota * = Aerrer ae eee ; 
Tennessee 9, 445 — 25.3 4, 677 1, 918 
Texas... 13, 114 | +6.0 9, 559 7, 77% 
Utah - 949 | —58.6 3, 67 221 
Vermont 735 | —30.2 298 229 
Virginia 11, 188 — 18.6 5, 265 4, 245 
Washington #8, 498 —1.7 3, 510 4,219 
West Virginia 14, 213 +12.1 4, 212 | 311 
Wisconsin 6, 038 | +1.2 11, 037 93, 318 
Wyoming 1, 716 —14.5 487 | 475 








1 For definitions, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

a Represents number of claimants exhausting maximum benefits during 
month. 

+ Because of waiting-period requirements, no benefits were paid during 
week ended July 15, 1939. 

‘ Data not reported. 

' Data not reported. State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 

* For week ended July 18, 1939. 
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crease largely reflected the substantial reductions 
which occurred in California, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The cessation of 
payments to workers attached to the railroad 
industry was reflected in the reductions in some 
States. In Michigan the initiation of new benefit 
years by unemployed workers contributed to a 
21-percent increase over charges made in June. 

About $265 million in benefits has been issued 
during the first 7 months of 1939, with approxi- 
mately one-half of this amount accounted for by 
payments in California, Michigan, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The total amount paid during 
this year represents about 58 cents of each $1 in 
contributions received since January 1, 1939. 
Only in Alaska and Idaho have payments exceeded 
contributions, while 5 other States, including 
New York and Pennsylvania, have paid out 85 
cents or more for each $1 of contributions received 
during this year. In contrast to this experience, 
16 States, excluding Illinois and Montana, have 
disbursed less than 50 cents of each $1 in contribu- 
tions received. Of this group, 8 were States 
which had paid benefits throughout 1938. 

A comparison of benefits charged and contri- 
butions received by the State agencies since bene- 
fits were first payable reveals that benefits have 
exceeded payments in 5 jurisdictions—Alaska, 
where $1.16 has been paid for each $1 in contri- 
butions; Idaho, $1.30; Maine, $1.12; Michigan, 
$1.29; and West Virginia, $1.02. In 14 other 
States, most of which paid benefits during all or a 
portion of 1938, benefits have equaled 75 cents or 
more of each $1 collected. 


State Amendments 


There was little State legislative activity in the 
field of unemployment compensation during 
August. Only the legislatures of Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin were in regular session. 
Massachusetts had adjourned by August 12 while 
New Jersey had recessed until September 25. 
The Illinois legislature is expected to convene in 
special session about October 1. 

Amendments enacted during August effected 
the following changes in the State laws: 

Massachusetts—An amendment approved by 
the Governor on August 12 simplifies the benefit 
formula and follows the recent amendments to 
the Social Security Act by exempting certain 
occupational groups and providing that employers 
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shall pay contributions on only the first $3,000 of 
a worker’s annual wages. A calendar-year base 
period, a fixed uniform benefit year beginning 
April 1, and a table of even-dollar weekly benefit 
amounts varying from $6 to $15 have been estab- 
lished. To be eligible for benefits, an employee 
is required to have earned 25 times his weekly 
benefit amount during the base period. During 
the benefit year he may receive maximum total 
benefits equal to 20 times his weekly benefit 


Table 7.— Activities of public employment services in the United States, by 





amount or 30 percent of his base-period earnings, 
whichever is less. Wages over $3,000 earned by 
an employee from each employer are no longer to 
be considered in computing either an employer's 
contribution or the worker’s benefit. Experience. 
rating provisions have been incorporated, permit- 
ting contribution rates to range from 0.5 percent 
to 2.7 percent, on the basis of the individual 
employer’s experience as correlated with a State 
experience factor. Benefits for partial unemploy- 


States, July 1939 



































Placements New applications 
’ | Private Public Active file 1 
State Percentage ™ —— 
Total | Percentage Regular Temporary Number f — = 
Number | change (over 1 (1 month | Number | rom sune 
from June | month) | or less) 
| | | 
Se 285,911 | 213,029 —15 104,722) 108,307 | 72,882 | 494, 203 ~13 | 6,100,935 
3, 928 2, 721 | —27 1, 680 1,041 | 1, 207 | 8, 028 +22 134, 436 
248 208 -14 83 125 | 140 | 318 —44 1, 446 
1, 721 1, 445 —2 591 R54 276 | 1, 848 —24 22, 361 
5, 105 3, 871 —41 | 973 | 2, 898 1, 234 4. 728 -12 78, 429 
22, 397 | 19, 885 —9 | 7,777 | 12, 108 | 2, 512 | 39, 956 14 400, 084 
6, 377 | 5, 093 —-4 1,981 | 3,112 1, 24 | 5,177 —12 65, 071 
4, 072 2, 870 | —32 | 1, 924 | 46 | 1, 202 | 5, 690 — 2%" 105, 111 
1, 673 | 1, 146 | —18 | 559 | 587 527 1, 241 —22 13, 250 
2,749 2, 369 —27 1, 120 1, 249 380 4, 245 (?) H, 708 
2, 223 1,071 +7 530 | Sl | 1, 152 10, 882 —7 70, 083 
7,514 4, 734 | —12 1,917 2,817 2,730 | 13, 494 +6 176, 280 
484 | 250 | +4 112 138 234 | 718 27 8, 517 
2,914 2,054 | —37 751 1, 303 8A0 2, 103 —21 13, 801 
9, 446 | 9, 161 —15 4, 248 | 4,913 | 285 | 24, 090 +2 186, 149 
6, 166 | 5, 626 | —2 3, 346 2, 280 540 | 15, 422 —18 199, 730 
8, 635 | 5, 423 +4 2,020 | 3, 403 3, 212 | 5, 671 —33 88, 881 
3, 034 2, 258 —5 961 | 1, 297 | 776 | 4, 285 —10 33, 631 
2,441 1, 237 | —39 632 605 | 1,24 | 8, 707 —12 87, 374 
3, 819 3, 060 -B 2, 247 | 822 | 7 7, 261 —18 112, 215 
2, 760 1, 802 —19 1, 378 424 | 958 2, 265 —% 37, 556 
3, 691 2, 739 —5 | 1, 637 1, 102 | 952 7, 389 +11 76, 009 
3, 552 1, 987 —-9 1, 516 | 471 | 1, 565 14, 291 —22 253, 990 
12, 290 9, 798 | —8 5, 504 4,204 2, 492 146, 837 —16 258, 549 
7, 514 5, 437 & 2, 874 2, 563 | 2,077 6, 506 —% 182, 868 
7, 188 | 2, 222 | +15 990 | 1, 232 | 4, 906 12, 758 +41 70, 535 
5, 658 | 4,290 | —16 2, 355 1, 935 | 1, 368 14, 481 —2 | 119, 585 
2, 233 | O41) +18 | 606 335 | 1, 202 | 1, 728 —9 28, 200 
3, 443 | 1, 389 | —5 639 | 750 | 2, 054 | 2, 409 —24 51, 280 
1, 140 | 899 | —9 | 465 434 | 241 | 978 —18 | 5, 179 
1,981 | 1, 493 | +3 | 1, 147 346 488 | 1, 618 —30 | 28, 526 
9, 042 8, 568 | —M4 5, 012 | 3, 556 474 23, 701 —11 260, 178 
1,317 | 803 | —43 | 419 | 384 514 | 1, 424 —22 32, 5A2 
Se 18, 964 15, 889 | —18 | 8, 986 | 6, 903 | 3, 075 | 66, 044 -9 481, 321 
ES TTT 7, 309 3, 939 —19 1,931 | 2, 008 3, 370 8, 303 —16 108, 826 
TE SE a 5, 020 | 4,519 | +159 | 2, 976 1, 543 501 | 2,973 +39 30, 757 
EE 11, 960 | 9, 885 | —13 5, 324 4, 561 | 2, 075 | 28, 370 —15 335, 054 
iki intdmtheeennahabmeononssodt 4, 408 | 3, 216 | —s | 907 2, 309 1, 192 | 7, 807 ’ 5A, 870 
Oregon ........--- SS AS 5, 754 4, 139 | —23 | 2, 295 | 1, 844 | 1,615 | 4,916 —8 40, 255 
i ttt Coatigaddencencersasoenannl 8, 613 | 6, 019 | —15 | 4, 144 1, 875 | 2, 504 33, 238 —24 755, 239 
Rhode Island_........-- PR ERASE ORs 934 | 700 | —17 5A5 | 155 | 234 | 4, 484 3 39, 516 
 ninnnasideuqencacececteonecese 2, 890 923 —18 586 | 337 | 1, 967 4,714 16 111, 544 
South Dakota ‘............. vbdaddepabnatad : 2,050 | 712 —31 273 439 1, 338 | 249 —41 | 32, 611 
ae 3, 740 2, 815 —38 1, 615 1, 200 925 6, 581 —21 134, 435 
Didi dhdiipdamnabsnesencadeesetenbnens 25, 943 20, 613 —4 6, 479 14, 134 5, 330 25, 481 —1) 285, 844 
ETERS EI eee ao | 2, 169 1, 797 —18 302 1, 495 372 1, 507 —52 22, 810 
 bcenideemmnscencsnecennes 1, 1% 7 —13 535 250 400 1, 121 —36 17, 008 
Virginia - - -- aacce 6, 021 3, 140 —16 2, 211 929 2, 881 8, 133 —11 50, 134 
In wosccceccensecescoe 9, 686 8, 832 +10 2, 623 6, 209 R54 6, 327 —28 93, 626 
BE Aietindatctntndtesecenséeceence 3, 344 | 1,934 —17 1, 17 758 1,410 4, 162 —35 78, 866 
Wisconsin .............. eaten 7, 797 5, 719 —13 3, 513 2, 206 2, 078 9, 535 —21 170, 400 
chk bhawsanceccccncccessscosscecoes 1, 260 | 585 +8 307 | 278 675 939 —36 10, 286 
1 Represents applicants ed by employment office as actively seeking ? Decrease of less than 1 percent. 
work. The @hee a0 aa S removal of cards of applicants 3 Increase of less than 1 percent, 
who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation ‘ Figures are partly estimated. 
from office to office and State to State in frequency with which this is done. 
The extent to which licants for work relief are included in the active file 
also varies from State to State. 
Social Security 
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ment were also provided, to be first payable in 


October 1940. 
New Jersey. 
on August 


Two amendments were approved 
2. One provides that an employer 


shall pay contributions on only the first $3,000 


of an employee’s annual wages, and the other 
strengthens the provisions for the collection of 
contributions by making such contributions a 


prior lien. 


Wisconsin.—An amendment approved August 


Table 8.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 2, 1939] 





Number 





All payments 


Types of unemploy- 











Amount 





All payments 


Types of unemploy- 


























ment ? ment? 
| 
Percentage | Percentage 
Number | change from Total Partial ? Amount | change from Total Partial 3 
| | June | } June } 
| | 
Total 3, 444, 201 a ee _..----|$35, 596, 230 eee | iyo 
sai ol ~oaliilicuiasdaenael ee Es ad 1s 
bama 56, 209 +8.1 | 44, 420 11,753 | 380, 785 | +7.8 $320, 069 | $69, 413 
gaa 1, 407 —422| 1,251 114} 29,004 | -42 3 18, 848 | 944 
‘Arizona 11, 314 —3.6 10, 77 536 | 121,087 | —5.0| 117,158 3, 879 
Arkansas 27, 494 —8,7 | 23, 892 | 2,035 | 170,526 | —11.8 157, 396 | 8, 185 
California. . . 266, 202 —28.9 222, 088 25,830 | 2,749, 403 | —27.2| 2,504,788 | 142, 974 
Colorado 31, 713 ~16.0 26, 288 8,371 | | 349,337 | —15.8| 304,077 44, 997 
Connecticut _- 21, 170 —59.6 18, 884 | 1,990 201, 777 | —58.6 188, 128 | 11, 645 
Delaware : 6, 606 | —9.1 6, 008 593 58, 406 | =§.§ 55, 181 | 3, 206 
District of Columbia 12, 220 | —6.9 | 10, 656 | 819 | 97, 440 | —6,2 89, 450 | 4, 580 
Florida... 38, 572 +25. 7 | 32, 237 | 2, 183 281, 449 | 424.5 | 245,312 | 13, 092 
Georgia 52, 287 —1.9 | 47,811 | 4,476 | 323,284 +.6| 306,930 | 16, 354 
Hawaii 2, 628 91.7 2, 384 244 23, 821 —18.8 22, 629 | 1, 192 
Idaho... 47,711 —37.8 5, 95: 1, 758 74, 206 —36.6 | 58, 845 | 15, 361 
Illinots 28, 288 | (s (8) (8) 372, 230 (3) (8) 6) 
Indiana 81, 426 —15.3 | 58, 440 22, 913 795, 784 | —13.4 670, 334 125, 183 
lows 34, 787 —30.0 | 30, 007 4, 644 321, 437 —28.3 293, 150 , 001 
Kansas 13, 696 —34.6 10, 779 2,917 128, 038 —35.0 110, 369 17, 669 
Kentucky 57, 820 —16.8 56, 242 31,075 | 478.555 —16.7 468, 984 37,178 
Louisiana 57, 754 —19.6 | 48, 875 4,467 | 442, 504 | —20.9! 304,111 , 235 
Maine 27,927 | —34.3 | 22, 731 5, 074 181, 57% —33.7 153, 712 27,121 
Maryland 50, 700 | —16.6 | 40, 915 6, 287 454, 789 | —14.1 377, 930 41, 386 
SIE 2... sncceonneseceicbitnnsnaadeal 145, 293 —20.3| 145,012 (3) 1, 434, 129 —28.6 | 1,430,938 (3) 
Michigan 252, 714 +12.0 7 212, 121 740,593 | 3,840, 806 +21.0 | 7 2,961, 891 ? 878, 915 
Minnesota § 38, 648 —25.3 | 35, O15 3, 169 383, 871 | —2%3.4 353, 929 19, 194 
oo a a atniniemonureatibi eanekcneal 15, 930 —9.5 | 15, 420 2 446 96, 677 | —9.8 94, 550 1, 934 
Missouri ais 52, 784 | —21,8 47,77 5, 008 437, 410 —18.9 409, 676 27, 734 
Montana 1, 353 | (5) 1, 353 | (3) 15, 865 (3) 15, 865 ® 
Nebraska... 7, 7% —21.1 | 7, 440 | 354 66, 534 —22.1 63, 971 2, 532 
Nevada... __. 4,7 —24.9 | 4,375 | 391 | 61, 144 —24.9 57, 108 4, 036 
| Pe | 11, 745 | —51.9 | 9, 317 | 2, 405 89, 122 —54.5 78, 435 10, 598 
New Jersey | 198, 171 15.8| 127,89/ @) 1, 241, 715 —14.3| 1,239,116 @ 
New Mexico oa 9, 510 | —5.2 | 7,920 1, 590 | 96, 672 —1.2 | 84,715 11, 957 
New York i ss edeanioeneainaencemninsiaidaiiiiaaae ! 660, 274 —27.1| 7660, 274 (3) 7, 793, 068 | —23.1 | 7 7,793, 068 (®) 
i. J. . scinsiaaninanecdenbiniauae 78, 185 —6.5 | 70, 095 7, 202 418, 57¢ —9.3 | 387,032 27, 485 
North Dakota 3, 469 —27.3 | 3, 112 352 32, 686 | —26.8 | 29, 883 2, 773 
ns cap acnaden Soi abeReine 251, 200 —18.4] 204,923 | 36,384 | 2,399, 604 —20.0 | 2,154,925 192, 739 
Re <5. 5c nnminnbdeasigndn tsa 25, 511 —24.9 | 21, 841 | 3,670 | 246, 762 —25. 4 221, 899 , 863 
Ceres 23, 157 17,8 | 18, 545 4,564 | 254,252 —17.0| 222,068 31, 849 
Pennsylvania an 428, 034 —26.3 | 395,796 (3) | 4,813, 961 —25.8 | 4,648, 380 
| AI RETR eA ile oo". 63, 521 —9.5 | 54, 827 8, 694 599, 899 —8.5 560, 681 39, 218 
South Carolina 37, 800 +4.3 | 19, 000 18, 782 196, 444 | +4.0 119, 555 76, 812 
South Dakota * 2, 405 —35. 5 | 2, 069 333 19, 598 | —37.9 | 17, 919 1, 671 
Tennessee 56, 201 —18.3 | 48, 649 7,121 397, 483 | —18.5 | 360,952 | 34, 889 
Texas. 50, 768 —9.9 43,914 6, 752 797, 053 | —10.3 724, 521 | , 938 
Utah..... 9, 575 —20.9 10 9, 344 710 231 109, 052 | —13.3 °107,443 | 1101,610 
Vermont 2, 630 —29.1 3, 002 529 30, 183 | —28. 1 27, 407 2, 746 
Virginia 11 54, 285 -25.8 4A, 468 4,614 402, 333 | —23.4| 368,537 : 
Washington i a te el Ee ee 36, 508 19.7 32, 279 4,319 398, 355 | —§ 5 | 362, 901 35, 454 
West Vircinia 68, 616 —22.2 AR, 308 14 525, 683 —22.3 523, 309 92 
Wisconsin 29, 939 —.1 25, 990 3, 832 285, 557 +8.7 | 264, 350 20, 794 
Wyoming. 6, 300 —32.7 3, 547 2, 470 76, —34, 49, 603 24, 573 
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' For definitions of types of unemployment, see the Bulletin, March 1939, 
33 


‘ Represents number of compensable weeks for which 5,200 checks were 


issued. 





? Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In many 
cases monthly figures for total and partial unemployment are estimated 
from reports for week ended July 15 

* Includes benefits for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise 
noted. Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, I. e., “part-total” unemploy- 
ment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemployment, the 
Eaten for benefits for partial unemployment fs not effective until January 


Bulletin, September 1939 


§ Benefits first payable July 1939. 
§ Not reported. 
1 Includes irregular payments. 


* Represents number of compensable weeks for which 32,725 checks were 


issued 


, Preliminary data. State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 
% Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for 


total unemployment. 


" Represents number of compensable weeks for which 52,708 checks were 


issued. 





22 brings the State law into conformity with 
some of the provisions of the 1939 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. It excludes wages 
over $3,000 per employee from the definition of 


taxable pay roll and exempts all State politica) 
subdivisions smaller than cities of the first class 
and certain occupations recently excluded from 
Federal coverage. 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by States, fiscal year 1939-40 ' 




















Fiscal year 1939-40 to July 31, 1939 
| Balance as of —— 
State | | j i _— 
| June 30, 1939 Contributions | withdrawals Balance as of 
| deposited July 31, 1939 
Dh ibib dknivnscbededbbibheahmdeaseehunglonbachpbsssbhasecnutnccanessive $1, 273, 608, 566 $46, 648, 916 | $36, 967, 000 $1, 283, 290, 489 
9, 307, 099 326, 310 | 300, 000 9, 333, 409 
820, 020 26, 419 | 30, 000 816, 439 
2. 086, 306 |_...___- eal 160, 000 1, 926, 306 
5, 785, 859 164, 141 150, 000 5, 800, 000 
124, 084, 183 | 1, 997, 000 | 2, 900, 000 123, 181, 183 
9, 437, 208 | 20, 446 300, 000 9, 157, 654 
21, 564, 842 285, 000 300, 000 21, 549, 842 
4, 626, 624 30, 000 50, 000 4, 606, 624 
13, 153, 304 683, 660 | 100, 000 13, 737, 054 
12, 587, 024 30, 000 | 325, 000 12, 202, 024 
17, 566, 654 700, 000 | 500, 000 17, 766, 654 
4, 004, 524 | 38, 202 35, 000 4, 007, 726 
2, 326, 893 | 46, 462 | 50, 000 2, 323, 355 
153, 885, 221 2, 900, 000 | 1, 000, 000 155, 785, 221 
27, 185, 249 | 3, 710, 666 | 800, 000 | 30, 075, 915 
Bip SEED bec wccece : 250, 000 11, 533, 903 
11, 533, 640 | 90, 041 93, 000 11, 530, 701 
21, 540, 916 114, 000 400, 000 21, 254, 916 
13, 644, 131 | 900, 000 725, 000 13, 819, 131 
2, 354, 990 , 000 190, 000 2, 214, 900 
10, 774, 721 2, 250, 000 125, 000 12, 899, 721 
60, 442, 824 | 1, 400, 000 2, 000, 000 50, 842, 824 
43, 775, 273 | 9, 285, 582 4, 350, 000 48, 710, 855 
17, 323, 892 | 700, 000 300, 000 17, 723, 892 
I 100, 000 3, 156, 903 
41, 506, 791 950, 000 | 675, 000 41, 781, 701 
ih) pasties 500, 000 5, 549, 175 
8, 099, 7 185, 000 65, 000 8, 219, 703 
1, 560, 488 | 50, 000 75, 000 1, 535, 488 
4, 539, 884 237, 047 | 100, 000 4, 677, 831 
; 80, 565, 568 505, 000 | 1, 600, 000 79, 470, 568 
en ie ‘naee 2, 515, 113 100, 000 | 100, 000 2, 515, 113 
is cier ten hee eicia sisghlaeneceawaninteintiann LION EEE TENTED 140, $59, 300 | 10, 220, 000 | 8, 000, 000 143, 079, 300 
EAR SA RR cle ie TN a EER 13, 641, 072 | 617, 000 400, 000 13, 858, 072 
TT A AL LMR MRSS A AE Le 1, 974, 155 95, 000 30, 000 | 2, 039, 155 
a a ccinaiemibinsicisunteodaies 113, 312, 081 | 750, 000 2, 800, 000 | 111, 262, 081 
ih adbseabetiocsentsaduinabeseeasteneehesereeesonssneducconeseagooesces 12, 848, 582 550, 000 | 250, 000 13, 148, 582 
sie clagineibninibmneinaoes 6, 478, 010 563,941 | 300, 000 6, 741, 951 
ac  pieeindincenecmuieiemias 75, 767, 326 402, 000 | 3, 000, 000 73, 169, 326 
I een dibeuaanainawes 7, 538, 242 807, 468 | 800, 000 7, 545, 710 
EES OS ne ee eS 8, 982, 305 300, 000 | 200, 000 9, 082, 305 
a anc soe eri detec Ucahdindatetbin ee devin-ertnerncbestsbinine 2, 235, 484 90, 000 14, 000 2, 311, 484 
Tice cechingmaemalinnanenes 10, 636, 099 200, 000 | 225, 000 10, 611, 090 
cal ia aie ake a chee Ace iel in kis ochelp dadiutemnabdéieiloinninaeione 37, 562, 327 | 1, 960, 000 600, 000 38, 922, 327 
i iiMrtbdhinebionednhaibnetddmeneeneeesedanuabersacénhnbotteenncnsennen 2, 564, 699 | 250, 000 | 150, 000 | 2, 664, 690 
= ~anaeuaee menuemnmaeeeieatio siakenisiiiatnlatdlinmuateieil 2, 285, 813 118, 057 50, 000 | 2, 353, 870 
es lt eee einnmmmannbinon 13, 603, 562 75, 000 | 200, 000 13, 478, 562 
are Spl iabhtibbeddiinnninebenndennacuineshdethdbsnsesdanebeserouteasabin 19, 046, 965 200, 000 | 300, 000 | 18, 946, 965 
CN nn eine 8, 893, 849 736, 000 | 700, 000 8, 920, 849 
a ae a lt cen etic cadaaaen nteinininenenmneie 43, 405, 286 918, 574 | 200, 000 44, 123, 860 
es oe ae a ee ta bdibaneckanieanance 2, 304, 284 20, 000 100, 000 2, 224, 24 





1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, "7: nnglorse ons contributions on wages earned are also required 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


8. Treasury Department, 


by Alabama tucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island. For’ data for Ascalyear 1937-38 and 1938-39, see the Bulletin, 
August 1939, p. 79. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, JULY 1939 


In JuLy total payments in the continental United 
States for all public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs 
amounted to $279.8 million, less than in any 
month since April 1938. Aggregate disbursements 
dropped 8.1 percent from June to July. Total 
payments for public aid exclude administrative 
expenses for all programs and the cost of materials, 
equipment, and supplies used on work programs. 

The primary impetus to the reduction in total 
payments was the continued decline in earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the 


Work Projects Administration (formerly the 


Works Progress Administration). Total earnings 
on WPA-operated projects decreased 10.2 percent 
to $119.5 million. The Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1939 provides that all relief work- 
ers, except veterans, who have been employed con- 
tinuously on WPA projects for more than’ 18 
months shall be removed from employment and 
shall not be reemployed for at least 30 days. The 
effect of this requirement probably will be more 
apparent in September inasmuch as August 31, 
1939, was set as the final removal date for workers 
whose 18 months of continuous employment had 
expired before that time. 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-July 1939 (see table 1) 
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Earnings on WPA-financed projects operated 
by other Federal agencies declined 66.2 percent— 
from $7.4 million to $2.5 million. The volume of 
earnings under the program of the National 
Youth Administration was substantially lower, 
principally because no payments were made for 
student aid in July, which is a vacation month. 
In the reorganization of Federal agencies which 
became effective July 1, 1939, the NYA was 





transferred from the WPA to the newly created 
Federal Security Agency. Chart I, therefore, hag 
been revised to show separately NYA earnings, 
Earnings on other Federal work and construc. 
tion projects declined for the first time sineg 
February of this year. Such earnings amounted 
to $50.5 million or 6.4 percent less than in June, 
Total payments for general relief moved down. 
ward 2.1 percent to $36.2 million in July. Thug 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-July 1939 ' 
















































































{In thousands] 
Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programas 
Nl Sashes a 
SS pein poy | National Youth Work Projects Adminis- 
earnings of | Relief under ‘certified by | Administration * tration ° 
Year and month | personsem- | Special — the | the Farm | Civilian — ——_—_- Other Fed. 
ployed under| types of | General | #50) Security | Conser- Protects | 4 wa 
| Federal work | public as- | relief? | po fo Ssncy | Adminis- | vation Projects rojects | and con- 
| programs | sistance ? erge: bb tration * | Corps’ | Student | Work | operated | 9Perated | struction 
Relief Admin- | aid | projects | by th by other | projects # 
istration ¢ | Pro | ‘pa | Federal | 
, agencies | 
| 
| 
1937 total... .. : | $2, 869, 382 $397, 867 882 $466 $35, 894 | $245,756 | $24, 288 $32, 663 | $1, 186, 266 | $539, 299 
-4 | - —-- - memes 
260, 564 27, 37, 985 200 | 15,484 | 24,485! 2,967, 3,087| 114. 838 am 
258, 304 28,876 | 39, 300 129 "3,755 | 24,158 | 3,227 3, 245 116, 047 39, 567 
259, 305 30,238 | 39,813 129 1 §,553 | 21,238 3,316 3, 226 116, 912 38, 880 
258, 044 31, 125 |) SR 5, 260 21,228! 3,347 3, 191 113, 831 45. 217 
253, 149 31, 692 | Ga 3, 671 21, 039 3, 642 3, 106 | 112, 178 47, 6 
244, 204 31, 462 | ae 3, 236 19, 356 1, 992 2, 920 | 106, 368 50, 643 
227, 289 33, 025 | See 941 19, 334 0 2, 491 91, 690 50, 793 
219, 096 34, 056 SARS 1, 346 19, 439 (2) 2,348 82,778 49, 175 
216, 420 35, 576 TST 1, 197 16, 312 164 2, 193 81, 146 49, 558 
217,750 36, 625 ATA 1, 396 18, 379 1, 599 2, 165 81, 369 | 45, 488 
224, 388 38, 004 | eee 1,779 20, 876 1, 977 2, 263 82, 634 42, 873 
229, 969 39, 385 | eee 2, 276 19, 912 2, 056 2, 429 86, 475 36, 192 
3, 485, 927 509, 108 ee 22, 600 230, 166 | 19, 508 41, 558 722, 276 $28 H 435, 869 
CIE. cscncccencescs 237, 243 40, 103 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 30, 985 
PUREED cacccccecseces 245, 665 40, 573 2 SPs 2, 473 19, 309 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 28, 158 
De inigadenaenseeeces 263, 213 41,264 47,470 2, 57 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 23, 911 
tt, npidhiidieanases 273, 954 41,478 ||, SSSR 2, 336 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 | 131, 419 34, 278 
| Sara 283, 620 41, 740 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3,075 137, 916 40, 976 
a 294, 348 41, 825 gs RES 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 | 146, 068 45, 44 
le REAR 299, 008 42, 442 RD TE catoneccimecue 1, 291 19, 848 0} 3,701] 151,416 4, 203 40, 020 
A Ee 307, 228 42, 834 | eee 1,119 20, 334 6 3,903 | 163, 378 4, 621 M4, 70 
September..........--- 311, 052 | ee see L...........-<. 1,231 | 18,767 211 3, 930 164,910 4, 749 38, 564 
i nigiumenaunnen 320, 324 43, 792 | | 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 171, 162 4, 939 37, 682 
November....- 325, 607 44.304 | 36,475 |......2...-2. 1,703 | 20,514 2,408 | 4,193 172, 257 4, 968 38, 605 
iacasssssons 324, 661 45,350} 40,864 |.---2 2222207 2262} 19,252/ 2417| 4,400| 167,908 4, 984 37, 217 
| = | ——— | = ————— 
1939 } 
- SSS 316, 222 45, 971 4, 2,391 | 20,642 2, 266 | 4,347 155, 843 4, 761 36, 423 
| EEE TS 310, 036 46,262 | 44,908 |.............. 2,327 | 20,6890 2,457} 4,472 150, 290 4, 474 34, 157 
ERS | 318, 372 46, 423 “ee 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4,451 157, 707 4, SSF 35, 425 
(2 SOT | 309, 234 | 46, 234 | aE 2,242 | 19,974 2, 494 4,318 146, 340 6, 10 40, 384 
ees | 307, 949 46, 181 | 1, 687 20, 432 | 2, 494 4, 286 140, 674 7, 322 45, 766 
Siicpbedbssncbetncws 304, 265 47, 086 | SI } 1, 282 18, 637 | 1, 935 3, 973 133, 106 7, 379 53, 47 
SRS tphpsicndbcennts 270,787 | 47,482 | 36,187 |......- 2... 830 | 20, 181 | 0 2, 570 119, 533 2, 492 50, 512 





1 See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 40, for information for 1933-36. Figures 
exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated and 
subject to revision. 

’ —— to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds in States 
admin the 3 special types of ublic assistance under the Social Secu- 


“my on and from State and local funds only in States nwt participating under 
t ; 

+ Figures for Jan ~March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ from the W PA, Division of Statistics; include obligations incurred 


for relief extended to cases under emergency education, student aid, rural 
rehabilitation, and transient programs of the emergency relief administrations 
largely financed from FERA funds. 

‘ from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net amount of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. 

‘ include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons ae ame on work and construction —<- financed 
in whole or in part from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earnings 
of enrolled persons only. 


48 


? Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 per month. This average amount is 
based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, 
shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
persons employed on projects financed from W PA funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during month. 

‘© Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
oe my financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover al! pay-roll 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

1! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cet- 
tifled in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

2 Less than $1,000. 
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far in 1939 expenditures for general relief have 
followed the seasonal pattern evident in the 2 
preceding years. In 1937, 1938, and 1939 aggre- 
gate payments in the country as a whole reached 
g peak in March, dropped sharply in April, and 
thereafter declined more gradually until a tend- 
ency to level off appeared in the summer months. 
Subsistence payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration decreased 35.3 percent 
in July; such payments comprise a negligible 


share of total assistance and earnings in the 
country as a whole. 

Larger amounts were expended in July for the 
special types of public assistance and earnings 
of enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Obligations incurred for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind amounted 
to $47.5 million, less than 1 percent above the 
June total. CCC earnings totaled $20.2 million— 
8.3 percent more than in June. 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-July 1939 ' 


[In thousands] 





Recipients of special types of public 
assistance #4 


Persons employed under Federal work programs 









































mae vicusiipeniaataaiibasamamaesitigail Cases Cases for | 
aided — —- sub- niin 
Ald to < q spec sistence | Nationa | ow " 
aid 2 gegen Cases | programs | payments | Youth Admin- | Work Bross 
, a th , receiving| of the were cer- | | istration® | Other 
Year and mon ieee aa | aig | general | Federal | tified by | Civilian Federal 
<a | tothe | Felief* | Emergency) the Farm | Conser- | work and 
—- blind Relief Security | vation | Projects | Projects | construc- 
aa Adminis- | Adminis- | Corps’ | Stu- | Work | (ils | operated tion 
lies a | tration‘ | tration § | dent | proj- the | yy other | projects 1 
, —_ | ald ects | Wpa | Federal 
| agencies 
1937 
January 1, 150 166 411 47 1, 662 10 | 1 335 | 350 417 185| 2,197 |............ 544 
February......- 1, 200 171 421 7 1, 726 6 1 229 345 427 189} 2,145 | 477 
a 1, 256 178 437 48 | 1,684 6 14 323 | 303 | 440 - 5 = 
TE iniiennpinis 1, 206 183} 450 49 1, 550 eal 300 | 303 | 442 192; 2,075 | 51 
— tiie 1, 327 189 464 49 1, 382 |. ae 218 301 | 424 185 | 2,018 | 560 
June... Pepi 1, 200 192 | 473 50 | | eRe 191 | 277 | 249 | 173 1, 874 588 
July..... 1, 392 196 482 50} 1,257 |... 54 276 | 0 150 1, 628 586 
‘August 1, 432 203 502 $1]; 1,271 78 278 | (13) 133 1, 509 | 544 
September. . . . .. 1, 467 209 518 52 1, 265 |. —e 67 | 127 | 1, 454 522 
October a 1, 503 215 533 54 1, 270 71 263 244 123 1, 460 |. 499 
November... ... 1, 541 220 544 55 1, 368 8&3 298 233) 127) 1,501 | 465 
December ‘a 1, 577 228 565 56 1, 626 109 | 284 Bod 136 4 | eeneEenGr ae 404 
1938 
January... 1, 600 234 578 57 1, 893 | 108 285 310 | 146} = 1, 801 |-......... 334 
February 1, 623 241 595 Di BERD bun. ncccceses 119 276 | 320) 152 UE Cncscanens 316 
March... 1, 646 247 610 60 | 1,904 SS: 126 262) 327) 155) 2,319 |........-... 337 
April 1, 662 252 622 y >a |---------- 1 = = on > oes |------------ = 
ay.. 1, 677 256 630 6 . | 7 ze | owe: 
june... 1, 657 258 | 638 62 1, 648 | 93 238 219| 200 ee (. | Seewseee ; 541 
July 1, 708 260 640 et ee 70 284 0; 25 2,912 85 460 
August 1, 717 265 651 64 1, 581 PRED 62 290 2 219 3, 037 85 338 
September 1, 732 268 | 659 65 ¢ | STR 69 268 | 49 221 8, 120 89 357 
October 1, 748 271} 664 a. . | eee 79 291) 322 220 3, 192 90 377 
November 1, 763 274 | 672 66 | 1, 518 | 293 | 364 230 3, 239 91 377 
December 1,778 | 200| 685 67| 1,631 | 115 275| 372) 20| 3,066 9 369 
| | | | 
1939 | 
January 1, 792 288 7 7 5 | ae 126 205 372 237 2, 928 88 | 352 
February 1, 804 296 | 718 2 ie | 5 Seeger | 123 296 | = 382 242 2, 905 | 85 | 342 
March : 1, 818 298 | 721 67 | «| Sees 127 259 | 380 236 2, 917 86 | 350 
April i 1, 834 206 715 | ji it |S ere 114 285 | 383 228 2, 676 110 392 
SRR 1, 835 299 722 68 | 1, 644 87 202/ 372| 225 2, 507 | 130 | 439 
SSB 1, 845 311 748 68 1, 568 69 266 280 213 2, 436 | 133 488 
July 1, 858 312 749 68 1, 539 46 288 0| 207 2, 235 | 44 491 
' See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 42, for information for 1933-36. Figures ’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 


exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and subject 
to revision 

‘Includes recipients of the 
Social Security Act and recipients of simi 
participating under the act 

4 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving 
telief during month under emergency education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation programs of the FERA 

‘Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net number of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 


} special cupes of public assistance under the 
ar types of assistance in States not 
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pomees enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 
* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent number of dif- 
ferent persons employed during month. 
* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
— of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
unas. 
10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons em- 
loyed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
rom Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 
"For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
1? Less than 500 persons. 
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Fluctuations in total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through July 1939 are shown in chart II, which 
was prepared by the Department of Commerce. 
This chart indicates the relative magnitude of 
different types of income payments, including 
direct relief or public assistance, and work relief 
or earnings under work programs. 


Households and Persons Receiving Public Aid 


Data on the estimated number of households 
and persons receiving public assistance and earn- 
ings under Federal work programs in the conti- 
nental United States, for each month of the period 
January 1933 through July 1939, are presented in 
table 3. These data were prepared jointly by the 
Work Projects Administration and the Social 
Security Board and hereafter will be included in 
the series on recipients of public assistance and 
persons employed under Federal work programs. 





Monthly data on the numbers benefited under 
the programs included in table 2 cannot be added 
to obtain a composite case count because different 
units of count are employ ed under the varioy 
programs and there is duplication among th 
programs. 

The lack of homogeneity in units of count pp. 
flects, to some extent, the specialized character of 
the various programs which comprise the tot, 
structure for providing public aid. Under work 
programs the unit of count is the employee. Po 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind the unit 
used is the individual. In the program for aid to 
dependent children the family is the unit, while 
under the residual general relief program the 
“‘case’’ may be a person, family, or other group of 
persons treated by the relief agency as a unit. 

Duplication arises when a family or other house- 
hold unit receives two or more types of aid con- 
currently. For example, a household may con. 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-July 1939 
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| SOCIAL INSUBANCE BENEFITS 
PAYMENTS 7O VETERANS \ 
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eee VL Ct HHA VA (4 = 
“pf ff, F AA J J f { | Ps , 
Vv A// O/ , { 
0 YW, VM Mh <x ELE ALAA LAL SEs ssl | 
1929 1930 Lda Vd le ie 1934 | 1935 | 1936 i937, | 1938 | 1939 | 
eoesine direct relief, sociai insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal! variation. 
tExcluding work relief. 
Prepared by U.S. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
Social Security 
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under | sist of a man and his family who are supported in cash and in kind and the cost of providing 
added | b WPA earnings, and his widowed sister who __ certain services, such as medical care, to recipi- 
feren, | receives aid to dependent children in behalf of ents. All administrative expense is excluded, 
APious | her children. General relief may be received by as are obligations incurred for hospitalization, 
y the 3 family which also benefits from earnings of a burials, and special programs financed from general 

gon enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps. relief funds. 
it re. | A second and perhaps more important source In the 43 States for which complete reports are 
ter of | of duplication 1s that which occurs when a case available for both June and July, the total number 
total is transferred from one type of assistance or pro- of cases assisted decreased 1.6 percent, and the 
work to another during the month. An unem- total amount of payments dropped 1.9 percent. 
For | ployed person who obtains work ona WPA project As shown in table 4, much larger percentage 
unit | after receiving general relief for the first part of declines occurred in many States. Decreases in 
id to | smonth would be included in the monthly count both items were reported by 28 States; in Maine, 
vhile | ofrecipients for each program. Duplication aris- Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
the | ing from transfer between programs has been Vermont, and West Virginia the reductions 
p of | of greatest significance when major shifts from amounted to 10 percent or more. Increases in 
one program to another have been in progress. both the number of cases and amount of obliga- 
use. tions were recorded for 8 States, including Cali- 
on. | General Relief fornia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—States in which 
“on- large sums are expended for general relief. In 
In July total payments amounting to $36.2 California the number of cases increased only 
million were disbursed to 1.5 million general slightly in July, but the volume of assistance 
= | relief cases in the continental United States. disbursed was 30.4 percent greater than in June. 
These totals include estimated data for 6 States. | Total payments in California had declined sub- 
| | General relief payments are financed entirely _ stantially in the previous month, owing to the 
fom State and local funds and include assistance fact that June ended a biennial fiscal period, and 
| Table 3.—Estimated unduplicated number of households and persons receiving public assistance and earnings under 

Federal work programs in the continental United States, by months, January 1933-June 1939 ! 
[In thousands] 








Mont! 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Number of households 





| 





























January 4, 656 8, 019 6, 934 | 6, 046 5, 973 5,771 | 7, 135 
February 4, 908 8, 011 6, 856 | 6,179 | 5, 958 | 6, 089 | 7,178 
March 5, 526 7, 268 6, 885 | 6, 185 | 6, 008 | 6, 479 7,179 
April. . 5, 646 6, 436 6, 823 | 5, 953 5, 878 | 6, 578 | 6, 989 
May..... 5, 403 | 5, 869 6, 735 | 5, 696 5, 669 6, 685 | 6, 808 
June...... 5, 032 5,817 6, 404 5, 545 | 5, 388 6, 686 | 6, 605 
Jaly....- 4, 787 5, 964 | 6, 180 5, 479 4, 885 | St A as 
August 4, 628 6, 260 6, 175 | 5, 582 4, 782 | ¢ 7) Sepa 
September 4, 295 | 6, 283 5, 792 | 5, 715 4, 696 | i) eC 
October 4, 356 6, 375 5, 836 | 5, 968 | 4, 838 i pa 
November 5, 648 6, 552 | 5, 731 6, 041 | 4, 992 REIS 
December 7, 230 6, 746 6, 083 | 5, 986 | 5, 338 SE heat ccoks 
' i 

Number of persons in these households 
January 18, 076 28, 228 | 24, 835 20, 903 19, 156 17, 505 
February... 19, 080 28,183 | 24.572] 21,331 | 18,875 18, 636 
March... ___. 21, 539 25, 972 | 24, 465 | 21, 249 | 19, 005 19, 965 
Ape . ee 21, 986 23, 182 | 24, 068 20, 377 18, 366 20, 355 
May...__- : a 20, 966 21, 387 | 23, 646 19, 181 17, 452 20, 
June... _- j : 19, 485 21, 179 | 22, 457 18, 549 | 16, 669 20, 782 
Jaly..... ; ’ oan 18, 186 21,77 21, 817 18, 095 | 14, 817 20, 
August 17, 841 22,905| 21,627} 18,472| 14, 408 | 21, 190 
September __ 16, 215 22, 771 20, 153 | 18, 819 | 13, 984 21,191 |- 
October ___. 16, 438 22, 849 | 20, 000 | 19, 187 14, 162 | 21, 760 
November. __- coca ee es oes 20, 735 23, 431 | 19, 604 | 19, 351 | 14, 684 | 21, 962 
December... . PNET 20ST: 25, 573 24, 261 | 20, 998 | 19, 055 | 15, 966 | 21, 892 








' Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security Board. For figures on recipients and persons employed under specific programs for 
1983-39, see the Bulletin, August 1939, pp. 42-43, table 3. 
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some assistance checks which ordinarily would assistance were 5.8 and 2.4 percent higher, respec. | WS 
have covcred needs for part of the following month tively. Nevada reported large percentage jp. | whe 
were issued to cover needs only through the end of _ creases from June to July, but the number of | The 
the current month. Most of the July gain was cases and volume of payments in that State are | muc 
attributable to this departure from the usual negligible in relation to the national totals. expe 
disbursement procedure. In Ohio increases of For the 41 States reporting comparable dat, | the 
about 6 percent occurred in both items, while in for both cases and amounts for July 1938 ang | larg 
Pennsylvania the number of cases and amount of | July 1939, the number of cases receiving relief | g%- 
amo 
Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, July 1939 pare 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 25, 1939] men 
| Percentage change from— we 
-——- —_—. incr 
z Amountof | 7 
State Pan eno a obligations —— June 1939 in— July 1938 in— in L 
ing relief = nC — eT —_—|—— ~ — 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
; rm | a “a P 
Total for continental United States*__.................--. | 1, 589, 000 $36, 157, 000 | ee. : 
|= === = = ass 
Total for 43 States reporting adequate data. .............- | 1, 445, 182 34, 426, 712 $23. 82 | —1.6 —1.9 : $499 | 
Rita duikinencdcctnesccccnccinsecanenneessccossceseesessons 2, 067 19, 005 9. 24 +2.4 +3.8 0.2 "i 42.1 to 
ii iadatnebiednantdescaddeasbasemectantheteeseanioeiog | 2, 902 35, 930 12. 38 +.5 —.8 —4.2 —16.3 Colt 
ith tbebineiaecktotbebapinssuihanarnianeatnaaeistinid 3, 833 18, 366 4.79 =, 6 +] g 28 6 : 
SR si bbnnt bein acasenainccionsctontsdonaiihembsuaee 123, 569 4, 044, 457 32. 73 | +.4 +30. 4 2 +414 mill 
tiie tence eeceannunkinnnnndahandhhbinnnnte 11, 341 159, 661 14. 08 -5.9 —3.6 ‘ (4) 
| _ CnEe 654 519, 559 25. 16 =9 -3.8 -15 und 
i rtaianesenceccecsseenensscesnauanweseonesesesasgand } 1, 411 27, 340 | 19. 38 2.8 +.5 9. 0 —25.8 
District of Columbia. -_-............-- aibtsiebeelasuenebsbehios 1, 456 36, 522 25. 08 —6.9 —9.3 -&9 Boa 
BE isictnnatdoncessccscoascccesestbmmnenencasensocsensnestin 8, 341 58, 071 6.96 +3.4 +2.8 ) -38 
weecccceeceree nn nece anne en cecenecesceeenecensnoeeeeeee 6, 036 29, 008 4.81 +1.7 ~11.3 ! -33.8 fina 
Snipe ttitbinbéansccndbaddedosbetesnenetatieterssoneadtemies | 179, 816 3, 425, 933 19.05 | —3.7 —16.8 +10. ( -36 me! 
heidi nuns te ecesiminiominteteackeeneominndndieti 44, 407 524, 802 11, 82 —3.3 4.9 13.9 8.0 
SE MGRbiniimiencimeneahechoneastetpucstadoashtconesereonses 26, 555 387, 060 | 14. 58 —2.4 11. 3 45 
MMBNS.... 222-222 2 no oe enon enn n nee nnn ee enone ee neces 17, 962 217, 958 12. 13 —3.6 —5.3 25. ¢ +0.7 
a cecnenccnccsnsccnsnccnsecccosesenseecesccensecccneses 7, 764 99, 692 12. 84 | —.1] —.2 +7.4 +34 Tab 
SA dpiinacdnasassacesentuccecneersaqessacceesanssenetn 9, 122 77, 042 19. 41 | —10.0 | —14 13. 5 -131 
I cecccceesece] 7, 522 163, 271 21.71 =—.5 —3 12.1 -13.8 
Massachusetts... ..- ipbiipibnecehhieiadscnsbe jabbddetbsodousl 62, 797 1, 600, 992 | 25. 49 =, 5 = 9.9 -123 
Michigan... ..... , pesenneni Srnenngunewn pacasnacoul 53, 869 | 1, 032, 744 19.17 -12.9 —17.9 5.8 —4.2 
Minnesota... ......-- Sitalebaeite innate’ , antmnbe 35, 141 | 844, 064 24. 04 —7,0 —8.0 17 ¢ +88 po 
| 
Mississippi__-......-. eee 920 4, 678 5. 08 —9.2 $17.7 8.7 126 
ete dinne a inecctbenanatinhgseherinasdauseesbens 32, 707 | 289, 207 8.85 | —10.8 —29.2 ‘ ~144 
ee couipeennnaena 4, 379 59, 334 13. 55 —15.2 —3.6 ; —427 
Ce oe khnaewamiaes 7, 801 91, 242 11.70 | —7.3 7,4 2 +25.6 
a a coerce nipahbimapanidian ‘ eee 879 15, 155 7.24 +50.8 +113. 2 +45.8 +540 
har eroreees 6,945 | 163, 114 2. 49 —§,1 me : ~%, 8 
Ne a nienincccnddeehbindhaeebin ; —— 1, 883 | 11, 936 6. 34 —14.1 21.7 18.6 
DE an cw cane : itbataane a 265, 936 | 9, 404, 556 35. 36 —3.4 -4.3 . —1L7 = 
dren cnt ncisntninindetearndinaenets se seneeeel 4, 985 | 30, 822 6. 18 ~—16.0 19.2 -7.0 
North Dakota_.........._. a — 4, 524 | 67, 492 14. 92 «1.6 —$3. § ~9.4 
RE ee ey a | 95, 532 | 1, 582, 100 16. 56 +6.2 +6. 1 4.7 +98 Janu 
nish eeuginnetinkedetus } 7, 973 | 124, 586 15. 63 —9. 1 0 —] —15.0 Febr 
Pennsylvania... .... ieeiegvenbeabheaies 279, 548 7, 614, 57 27. 24 +5.8 +2.4 +f +21.5 Mar 
South Caroiina.__._._- eG YS eas | 2, 565 22, 906 8. 93 —9.4 16.5 —52.8 a 
South Dakota_...._._. Ka haseaned 3, 792 48, 662 12. 83 —6.9 -~10 5 —4.2 May 
bipiabaisceth tines ‘ enenliat ‘ | 12, 295 104, 447 8. 50 —9.1 +1.0 +4 —3.4 June 
. ee | 5, 157 101, 441 19. 67 +2.7 2 +67. 4 +67.7 July 
Vermont____-.  cileaiiidietsinieinend 2, 320 419, 822 21. 48 —13.1 7.( 1] —10.8 Aug 
. Sia &, 238 72, 902 8. 86 =k. 9 f ‘6.4 —30.0 Sept 
Washington | 13, 956 193, 141 13. 84 410.2 § ‘ —10,1 _ 
ai a ani Ses SASS. a 11, 000 91. 425 8.31 —22.2 f 7 —49.7 
_ wae | 43, 733 834, 454 19. 08 —23 ' +27.3 
, Ss SNe as 1, 549 26, 072 16. 83 45.7 +.9 +18. 5 +26.0 
Total for 6 States for which figures are estimated §___- 94,200 | ‘4-780, 000 , ; _ 
DR  cisccatiliinisnes ee Ee Ry Oe Re 2, 100 27,000 |............|.. Mar 
Ey i a | 4, 600 41, 000 7 A 
New Jersey.........- hiaieinia ellie tied 60, 100 1, 349, 000 , wa) 
Oklahoma.___._..._- SE PISS Ae 13, 100 45, 000 é. June 
Rhode Island... _.. wane ieaatie 10, 400 | 247, 000 | ie July 
al ae a ICE Tet ; 3, 900 21, 000 . om 
if 
! From State and local funds; excludes cost of administration; of materials, comparable data for July 1938 and July 1939; does not include Colorado and Dee 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and Washington. und 
of ,—~- programs, hospitalization, and burials. ‘ Not computed, because comparable data are not available : to ir 
2 Partly estimated. 5 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Tennessee, Fig 
+ Percentage change for 40 States and the District of Columbia reporting for which estimates were made by tate agency. 
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was 1.3 percent lower for the latter month, 
whereas total obligations increased 2.2 percent. 
The fluctuations in the individual States were 
much greater. Of the 29 States with smaller 
expenditures in July 1939, there were 18 in which 
the declines were more than 10 percent; the 
largest decrease was that of 54.2 percent in Michi- 
gan. In Washington, which is not included 
among the 41 States because of the lack of com- 
parable data on cases, the decrease in total pay- 
ments also exceeded 10 percent. Larger sums 
were disbursed in July 1939 in 12 States, the 
increases from July 1938 ranging from 3.4 percent 
in Louisiana to 67.7 percent in Utah. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


Payments for July to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind in the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii totaled $47.6 
nillion. This sum includes assistance payments 
under State plans approved by the Social Security 
Board and payments under State laws without 
financial participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It excludes all costs of administration and 


of items such as hospitalization and burials, con- 
cerning which there is wide variation in fiscal 
and administrative practice among the States. 

Practically all the obligations incurred for the 
special types of public assistance are disbursed 
in States participating in the social security 
program; this proportion currently amounts to 
nearly 98 percent of the total. Of the $46.6 
million paid to recipients for July in States with 
approved plans, $36.2 million was received by 
1.9 million aged persons, $9.3 million was paid to 
298,000 families for the assistance of 719,000 
dependent children, and about $1 million was 
received by 44,800 recipients of aid to the blind. 

In July slightly more than $1 million was dis- 
bursed for assistance to dependent children and 
to blind persons in States in which these types 
of assistance are administered without Federal 
aid. Assistance amounting to $667,000 was paid 
to 23,800 blind persons in Illinois, Missouri, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. The 
remainder—$343,000—was received by 14,500 
families in behalf of 33,500 dependent children in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, South Dakota, and Texas. 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938July 1939 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] 





Number of recipients 








| . 
A mount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
































a et ge SS j 
Year and montt | Aid to dependent children | 
Oid-age PRE ag SS Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
stance lind | —_ assistance ent children 3 blind 
Families Children | | 

| | | a S 

— | si i 
1938 tot $494, 926,475 | $390, 538, 133 $93, 423, 720 $10, 964, 622 
January 1, 602, 025 218, 009 33,595 | 39,050, 567 31, 227, 485 7,014, 662 808, 420 
February 625, 540 224, 737 35, 149 39, 510, 599 31, 443, 874 7, 222, 237 S44, 488 
March 648, 306 | 231, 001 36,393 | 40,217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
April .. 1, 664, 541 236, 241 37, 218 40, 522, 123 $2, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
May 680, 052 240, 079 38,131 | 40,787,565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
June , 659, 208 243, 422 38,783 | 40,872,494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
July 710, 834 244, 712 39, 595 41, 495, 014 32, 895, 290 7, 671, 441 928, 283 
August . 720, 108 251, 739 40, 205 41, 904, 865 32, 984, 748 7, 978, 646 041, 471 
September 735, 171 254, 857 | 41, 015 42, 357, 853 33, 330, 787 8, 071, 327 955, 739 
October ), 978 257, 428 | 41, 458 40, 317, 474 31, 161, 857 8, 188, 407 967, 210 
November 765. 912 261, 112 42, 2A7 | 43, 464, 331 34, 058, 962 8, 422, 078 983, 291 
December 780, 927 266, 231 2,947 | 44,426,483 34, 809, 966 8, 614, 961 1, 001, 556 
= = =| —SSSSS=== — > .-|o§O#E——————— SS  —E—E ee 
1939 total (7 --| 319, 191, 723 | 248, 482, 888 63, 545, 375 7, 163, 460 
January _. 794, 433 274, 119 671, 008 43, 396 45, 043, 961 35 &, 900, 408 1, 010, 210 
February 806, 880 282, 675 687, 715 43, 781 45, 332, 628 9, 066, 991 1, 019, 409 
March $20, 470 284, 709 | 690, 848 44,004 | 45,496, 245 9, 166, 867 1, 024, 069 
_— 836, 797 282, 496 684, 901 | 44,174 | 45,315,529 | 8, 893, 124 | 1, 023, 754 
may... &38, 37 2846, 049 692, 387 | 44,198 | 45, 264, 860 8, 959, 172 | 1, 021, 302 
June... 1, 847, 893 297, 601 718, 471 | 44, 601 46, 173, 032 9, 257, 930 | 1, 031, 060 
July... 20 298, 068 718, 512 44,791 46, 565, 468 9, 300, 883 | 1, 033, 647 

| ' ' 
1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- ? Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 


mber 1937. Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible 

under State laws for which no Federal funds may be expended and payments 

to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 
are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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* FromFederal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 
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Chart ITI.—Special types of public assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1936-July 1939 
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Total obligations incurred for assistance in July 
were less than 1 percent above the sum expended 
in June. In comparison with the amount dis- 
bursed in July 1938, however, total payments had 
increased $5.1 million or almost 12 percent. 
Payments for aid to dependent children showed 
the greatest expansion with a gain of 19.9 per 
cent. Obligations incurred for old-age assistance 
totaled 10.1 percent more than in July 1938, 
while payments for aid to the blind amounted to 
7.3 percent more. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In July the total number of recipients of old- 
age assistance and the total amount of payments 
to these recipients in the 51 jurisdictions with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board were 
only about 1 percent higher than in June. The 
large majority of States reported only slight 
fluctuations in both the number aided and the 
amount of obligations, but in a few States sizable 
percentage changes occurred in one or both items. 

Almost 6,000 persons were added to the assist- 
ance rolls in Tennessee in July, increasing the 
number of recipients in that State by 27.9 per- 
cent. The amount expended declined somewhat 
from the previous month, thereby reducing the 





average payment from $13.21 in June to $10.18 
in July. 

The amount disbursed for assistance in Colorado 
was almost 15 percent greater than in June, al- 
though the number of recipients increased legs 
than 1 percent. In Colorado, State funds for 
old-age assistance are derived principally from 
a State sales tax and from liquor-license fees 
collected by the counties and municipalities. A 
larger sum was available for assistance in July 
owing to a gain in sales-tax receipts and to the 
release of liquor-license fees which had been with- 
held by the localities pending a decision by the 
State supreme court as to the legality of the pro- 
vision of the State old-age assistance law allotting 
85 percent of such receipts to the State old-age 
assistance fund. In its ruling, the court affirmed 
the legality of this provision. 

In North Carolina the number aided rose 3.] 
percent and the volume of payments 6.7 percent, 
primarily because of the transfer of eligible Con- 
federate pensioners to the old-age assistance pro- 
gram. Montana reported a gain of 5.7 percent 
in the amount of obligations incurred for July, 
This increase was attributable to the availability 
of additional State funds at the beginning of a 
new fiscal year. Total payments, however, were 
still considerably below the expenditure in March 
of this year. An interim appropriation of State 
funds for April, May, and June, following a change 
in the fiscal year, was insufficient to maintain 
payments for these months at the previous level. 

Alabama, Maine, and Virginia reported in- 
creases of between 3 and 5 percent in both items. 
The old-age assistance program in Virginia is in & 
comparatively early stage of development. In 
Connecticut an increase of 4.5 percent in the 
amount of obligations was accompanied by 4 
smaller gain of 1.6 percent in number aided. The 
rise in total payments in this State may to some 
extent reflect an increase in the maximum amount 
of assistance allowable under the State law. This 
maximum was increased from $7 to $9 a week 
in the latter part of June. 

In Florida the amount of assistance dropped 
6.8 percent in July and in South Dakota total 
payments declined 12.8 percent. Stringency of 
available State funds was responsible for these 
decreases. In Florida the number of recipients 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] 
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————~CT | | 
| | Percentage change from— 
Amount of | - 
; | Number of 
Region ' and State Number of Papen ome yd —— June 1939 in— July 1938 in— recipients per 
recipients “ _ ' 1,000 estimated 
payments to recipient | —_- population 65 
| recipients * | | Number of | Amountof | Number of Amount of /yearsand over? 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Se, Se —— es i = 
| 
Total 1, 861, 205 $36, 230, 939 $19. 47 +0.7 | +1.0 | 4+8.0 4 +9.7 | $234 
Region I: - | | 
Connecticut - - 15, 860 424, 843 26. 79 +1.6 | +4. 5 | +7.0 +8. 2 136 
12, 327 | 253, 483 | 20. 56 +3.8 +4.0 | +10. 3 | +10.3 143 
Massachusetts 79, 594 2, 247, 786 | 28, 24 +.8 | +.6 +124 +13.7 | 241 
New Hampshire 4,416 | 103, 808 | 23. 51 +1.8 | +1.2 +18. 4 | +23. 1 | 685 
Rhode Island 6, 566 124, 951 | 19. 03 +.5 +.9 +3. 6 | +4.7 | 146 
Vermont... 5, 645 85, 424 15, 13 —.4 -.1 | +8. 4 | +16. 3 | 145 
Region IT. | 
New York... 110, 994 2, 630, 605 | 23.70 +.7 +1.3 +3.3 +3. 7 | 140 
Region III: | 
Delaware... _- 2, 769 30, 342 10. 96 —1.5 | —1.4 | +6. 6 | +8.1 | 132 
New Jersey 29, 591 580, 521 19. 62 +.6 | +.8 | +13.0 | +18,7 | 118 
Pennsylvania 81, 496 1, 736, 688 21. 31 —.7 | —.8 —9. 6 | —9.5 $131 
nD . | | 
District of Columbia 3, 271 81, 228 24. 83 oi —3.2| +1.7 | +.6 | 7 
Maryland ‘ 17, 646 306, 384 | 17. 36 —.1] —.4| +3.3 | +2.6 | 163 
North Carolina 33, 504 333, 525 | 9. 93 +3.1 | +6.7 | +12 2 +20. 4 | 241 
Virginia 14, 357 137, 971 | 9. 61 | +4.6 | +4.4 | (7) (") 04 
West Virginia 18, 133 240, 280 13. 25 | —.2| -22| (8) —5.2| 231 
n V: | | | 
Kentucky - _. 45, 356 | 392, 508 8. 66 | +.7 +.8 +14.6 +10. 4 | 245 
Michigan _. 82, 516 1, 358, 038 | 16. 46 —.9 —.8 +18.1 +14.7 283 
a 117, 739 | 2, 661, 560 22. 61 +1.3 +1.4 +6. 8 +4.9 244 
Region VI | 
Tlinois....__- 133, 602 | 2, 586, 642 19, 36 +.8 +1.5 | +6.7 +14.8 | 267 
Indiana __- 64, 432 1, 111, 489 | 17. 25 +1.1 +1.6 +49. 1 +57. 9 | 223 
Wisconsin . . 47, 042 | 1, 000, 476 | 21. 27 +1.0 +1.3 +14.3 +20. 3 214 
Region VII: 
Alabama . 17, 108 161, 255 | 9. 43 +3.0 +4.5 +13. 7 +6.9 | 155 
Florida... . 36, 898 | 484, 867 | 13. 14 —1.7 —6.8 +24.7 | +14.0 388 
Georgia . 22, 323 181, 173 8.12 +.1 +.1 —31.9 —38.7 | 170 
Mississippi 19, 800 145, 837 7. 37 +.2 +.6 | +26, 2 +88. 0 | 231 
South Carolina 24, 659 201, 711 8.18 —1.3 —-1L3 +11.2 | +25. 5 | 398 
Tennessee 27,112 275, 880 10. 18 +27.9 —1.6 +17.9 —9.5 | 207 
Region VIII: 
lowa 52, 364 1, 044, 535 19. 95 +.5 +.8 +8.8 +9. 5 239 
Minnesota " 66, 377 1, 374, 892 20.71 (*) +.2 +3.9 +7.4 340 
Nebraska 27, 157 422, 022 15. 54 (*) +.6 +3.1 +6.3 | 277 
North Dakota 8, 260 146, 321 17.71 +1.4 +1.4 +8. 4 +12.1 229 
South Dakota 13, 807 | 241, 040 17. 46 —8.6 —12.8 —13.1 —24.2 329 
ion IX: 
Arkansas 17, 165 | 102, 936 | 6.00 +.4 (18) ~3.8 —35.0 | 213 
Kansas 24, 476 428, 790 | 17. 52 +1.0 +.2 | +22.6 | +17.5 | 210 
Missouri_. 76, 170 1, 435, 491 18. 85 +.4 +.8 +5. 4 +17.1 | $244 
Oklahoma.. 68, 438 1, 208, 688 7. 66 +1.1 +.7 +6. 6 | +24.2 575 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 29, 054 316, 887 | 10. 58 —.3 +.3 +13.0 | +20. 4 370 
New Mexico 3, 908 46, 207 | 11. 85 +1.3 1.3 +3.0 | —6.6 260 
Texas 117, 213 1, 659, 018 | 14. 15 —.7 —.8 +5.0 | +8.0 | 411 
Region XI: 
Arizona____. 7, 446 196, 466 | 26. 39 +1.7 +1.9 +17.6 +20. 3 | 438 
Colorado... 39, 011 1! 1, 256, 605 32. 21 +.5 +14.8 +5.4 +18.0 | 1 483 
Idaho : 8, 375 179, 819 21. 47 —.3 —.2 —2.4 —2.5 | 313 
Montana 12, 263 218, 952 7. 85 +.7 +5.7 +.2 —12.3 | 396 
Utah as 13, 628 283, 968 20. 84 +.1 +.5 +4. 4 | —14.2 | 505 
Wyoming 3, 185 73, 562 23.10 —.8 —.5 +9. 5 | +18.3 320 
Region XII: 
California 132, 809 4, 307, 177 32. 43 +.6 +.6 +10.8 | +11.2 289 
Nevada 2, 222 58, 994 26. 55 +.8 +.7 +118 +10. 4 | 370 
Oregon 20, 233 432, 861 21. 39 +2.1 | +2.1 +13. 1 | +14.0 | 241 
Washington : 38, 870 859, 384 22. 11 +.2 | (® +8. 6 | +8.3 311 
Territories: | 
Alaska... 1, 246 34, 330 27. 55 2.1 +2.0 +24. 5 +26. 7 312 
Hawaii 1, 782 22, 449 12. 60 —.3 —.§ +.5 +.2 183 
' Social Security Board administrative regions * Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
‘From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration 65 and over. 
and of hospitalization and burials. ? No approved plan for old-age assistance for July 1938. 
Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau § Decrease of less than 0.1 Percent. 
of the Census, * No change. 
* Comparison for 47 States, the Distri: t of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 1¢ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
with approved plans for July 1938 and July 1939. " Includes $104,489 incurred for payments to 3,261 recipients 60 but under 
‘ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 65 years of age. Rate Per 1,000 excludes these recipients, 


viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kanaas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii, 
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declined less than 2 percent, but in South Dakota 
the number aided was 8.6 percent smaller. 

In the 50 jurisdictions making payments under 
the Social Security Act in July of both 1938 and 
1939, the number of recipients was 8.0 percent 





greater than a year ago and the amount of obliga. 
tions was 9.7 percent larger. A few States, hoy. 
ever, expended substantially smaller sums fo 
assistance in July 1939. Declines in the amouy 
cf payments ranged from 10 percent to almost 49 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, July 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] 















































| | |, — 
Number of recipients Percentage change from— : 
insta TO 
Amount of ~ 1 of 
chiigations Average June 1939 in— July 1938 in— ee 
, ' | n amount ——— a 
Region ' and State | for pay- per | estimated 
Families | Children | ments to family | Number of recipients Amount Num ber of recipients A popula 
d Amount tion 
recipients ? Se iehaieceamad 
7 of obli- of obli- under 16 
Families | Children | gations | Families | Children | ®*¢tions | years 
ili tnbshintcccenccupdnstegios | 298,956 | 720,809 | $9,314,787 | $31. 16 | +0.5 +0.3 +0.6| ¢+20.2) +168! ++20.0/ x 
Region I: | j — 
Ss - 1, 360 3, 487 51, 158 | 37. 62 | +24 +2.6 +2.6 +1.0 —2.5 +13 ib 
Massachusetts....................| 10,521} 24,974] 607,545 | 87.75) +.9 4.7) +421| 4196] +4151) 417.2 » 
New Hampshire................... 476 1, 243 18,705 | 39.30, +0.4 +86) +463/ +348) +279) +309 r 
Ee | 1,150 3, 069 53,203 | 46. 26 | +.9 +.3 | +.9/ +241) +199) +182 ? 
= ment idindtcmiccckancametienaities 459 1, 369 13,550 | 29.54) —3.2 —3.3 | —16) +366) +311 +722 B 
egion II: | | 
EE AN | 36, 642 72, 568 1, 747, 988 47.70 +.6 +.5 +10 +30.0 +25. 3 +3. 1 p) 
Region III: | | 
Si idsibdnnice+sccstndechnneen 493 1, 157 | 15, 122 30. 67 | -.4 -1.3) 11] —.8 | —.3 " 
SARE imine waa 23, 588 | 319, 538 29.79 | —.8 —.8 | —.5 +.2 —1.9 +3.1 Hy 
punggyscenta pikbdosnnnnenecnehinnent 29, 073 67,714 1, 013, 631 34. 87 | +21 +1.7 +L4 +61.9 +53. 0 65.4 4 
miv: 
District of Columbia... _.......-- 955 2, 803 35,686 | 37.37 -1.3 | —1.8 —14.7 —13.2 —15.8 29.0 oa] 
Mary ih hinetegnhaeemnmnetedatn 7, 444 20, 237 229,772 30. 87 —2.7 | —2.3 —2.6 +2.6 +1.5 +1.9 4 
North Carolina.................... 8, 133 21, 349 125, 148 | 15. 39 —.3 —.8 —.2 +123 +5.8 2.8 7 
1, 191 3, 909 26, 325 22. 10 +144) +117 +12.3 (') s) : 4 
7, 254 20, 490 149, 536 20. 61 +1.3 | +.9 —.8 +27.8 +22.9 +-22.0 2 
14, 512 | 33, 182 493, 063 | 33. 98 +1.3 +1.2 +.9 +19. 4 +16.7 +15.0 4 
10,403 | * 29, 885 400, 015 | 38. 45 —1.6 | —1.5 —2.6 —4.6 —4.8 7.4 ‘17 
16, 872 34, 749 464, 478 27. 53 +.9 | +.8 +1.1 +19.4 +15. 5 +20. 1 8 
11,486 | 7 26,512 421, 002 36. 65 +.5 | (3 +.6 +13.0 +124 +17.4 ™ 
' 
5, 543 16, 449 70, 507 12.72 +.4 +.7 +2.7 2 ) l 7 
3, 504 9, 108 80, 720 23. 04 —11.0 —12.5 —4.1 19 
3, 706 10, 055 75, 903 20. 48 —.7 —1.2 —.7 — 13. { ; 6.7 10 
4, 707 13, 811 76, 727 16. 30 —13 —1.0 ~ +25. 7 +26. 2 +43. 5 Dn 
9, 728 25, 888 178, 542 18. 35 +L4 +18 +1.5 —5.0 7.1 3 B 
—— , 7,789 | ¢19, 144 272, 822 35. 03 +17 +1.3 +1.4 +33. 8 29 4.8 1% 
ec cnwanws : 94,991 911, 285 9 120, 521 24. 15 +1.2 +1.8 +1. +14. 5 +10. ¢ f » 
North Dakota... __- 2, 079 ¢ 5,813 7, 216 32. 33 —.2 +.2 —.3 +1119 +89. 8 04.0 1% 
Region IX: | 
PD nctccecces : 4, 052 11, 038 32, 925 8.13 +1.2 +1 l 8. ¢ f 29. 2 16 
A : : 5,944 13, 365 | 157, 280 26. 46 —.4 oan —1.1 +424 +32. 3 +30. 9 ¥ 
Missouri__......- F 10, 065 23, 754 194, 014 19. 28 —1.2 —1.2 —1.2 +1244 +104. 3 4 2 
Oklahoma. ......-- ..| 17,136 | 39,386 206, 092 12. 03 +1.7 +1.9 +1.8 +19. 8 +18. ¢ " 48 
Region X: 
Louisiana__...._. . = 11, 076 31, 582 236, 254 21. 33 +1. 1 +1.2 +.9 24. 2 77.1 27.3 % 
New Mexico..._. . 1,716 4, 989 36, 887 21. 50 +3.8 +3.7 +4.7 7 +17.7 2.7 u 
Region XI: 
0 : P 2, 07 6, 822 80, 065 31. 04 +.3 +1.0 +, 4 12.4 +29 ¢ 8 3 
Colorado. .....-. : 4, 882 11, 955 145, 212 29. 74 +1.0 +.8 +1.2 +32. 6 +25, 1 7.4 4 
SERRE TE ‘a 2, 644 6, 296 71, 208 26. 93 —.1 +.1 ‘ +4. 1 +5.2 7.1 4 
ST ba 2, 170 5, 090 58, 230 26. 83 +.2 +.9 +14.8 +8. 2 +7.7 3B 
ST ; = ac 3, 239 | 7, 769 109, 037 33. 66 +15 +1.4 +1.8 +16. 6 13.3 20.1 44 
EE, ncccoecces — aeiens 698 | 1,729 21, 683 31. 06 —1.4 —1.4 —.9 +16.7 +17. 1 ».4 ) 
Region XII: 
Cal:fornia........- sien penintinaaidaadnds 13,817 | * 34,328 582, 876 42.19 +.4 +.4 +.9 +10.4 +108 . 1S 
i chnhistecossce piniamaiad 1, 794 | 3, 986 72, 213 40. 25 +2.5 +2.8 +3.0 +25.9 +25. 1 + 16 
«SS seageéaces | 5, 026 | 11, 396 146, 962 29. 24 —3.3 3.4 - —15.4 —13.4 10.8 p 
Territory: 
Ee ee 904 | 3, 506 35, 407 | 35. 62 —L1 -.1 —1.0 +11.2 +11.9 +19.3 % 





1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 

+ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census. 

* Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with ap- 
proved plans for July 1938 and July 1939. 

5 No — plan for aid to dependent children for July 1938. 

* Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 


? Includes approximately 2,704 children 16 years of age and over. Rate pet 
1,000 excludes these children. 

§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* In addition, in 68 counties payments amounting to $12,554 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 706 families in behalf of 
1,480 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving 
aid from this source for July also received aid under State plan for aid to de 
pendent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
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nt in Arkansas, Georgia, Montana, Penn- 
givania, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Utah. 
jp Arkansas, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and South 
Dakota the number aided was likewise below the 


July 1938 level. 


fid to Dependent Children 


The total numbers of families and children re- 
giving assistance in the 42 jurisdictions with 
approved plans and the total amount of payments 
for aid to dependent children moved upward only 
dightly during July. Small percentage changes in 
the three items were recorded for all but a few 
States. 

Virginia reported increases of 14.4 and 11.7 
percent, respectively, in the numbers of families 
and children assisted and of 12.3 percent in the 
amount of obligations incurred. Payments under 
the Social Security Act for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Virginia were first made in September of 
last year. In New Hampshire there were increases 
of 6 to 9 percent in families, children, and pay- 
ments; and in New Mexico all three items were 4 
or 5 percent higher than in June. 

The amount of payments in Montana rose 14.8 
percent from June to July, although the numbers 
of recipients were practically unchanged. As in 
the old-age assistance program in Montana, the 
volume of aid to dependent children was sub- 
stantially lower in April, }f>v, and June than in 
March, owing to the insufficien‘ amount of State 
funds appropriated for this intemm period. Ad- 
ditional State funds became available in July, at 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

In the District of Columbia slight declines in the 
numbers aided were accompanied by a drop of 
14.7 percent in the amount of obligations. The 
decreased expenditure for assistance was attribut- 
able primarily to the influence of a maximum 
limitation on the amount of monthly payment to 
a family, which became effective in July. For a 
substantial number of families receiving aid, the 
monthly grant was reduced to come within the 
newly established maximum. 

The numbers of families and children assisted 
in the 40 jurisdictions with approved plans in July 
1938 and July 1939 were 20.2 and 16.8 percent 
greater, respectively, in July of this year, and the 
volume of payments was 20.0 percent larger. 
Although in most States a substantial expansion 
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occurred, in a few instances the amounts expended 
were considerably below the level for July a year 
ago. In Alabama, Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, and Washington the declines 
in the amount of obligations ranged from 11 to 30 
percent. 


Aid to the Blind 


The total number of recipients of aid to the 
blind and the total amount of obligations in- 
curred for payments to these recipients in the 
42 jurisdictions with approved plans increased 
less than 1 percent from June to July. A few 
States, however, reported substantial percentage 
changes in one or both items. 

In Nebraska total payments were 25.2 percent 
higher in July, while the number assisted in- 
creased less than 2 percent. The State law 
providing appropriations for the special types of 
public assistance in Nebraska for the biennium 
beginning in July specifies that budget deficits 
of recipients of aid to the blind are to be met 
in full before payments are made for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children. This 
requirement is the principal factor in the marked 
increase in total payments for aid to the blind in 
July. 

Connecticut reported a downward change of 
32.3 percent in the number of recipients and of 11.6 
percent in the volume of payments. In this State 
there are two programs providing assistance to 
the blind; the data for July in table 8 include 
figures for the program financed entirely from 
State funds. In Colorado and New Mexico the 
amount of assistance increased about 5 percent. 

The number of persons aided in Tennessee was 
12.4 percent above the June level, but the amount 
of obligations incurred for payments decreased 
16.0 percent from the previous month. In Florida 
the number of recipients declined 4.8 percent and 
the amount of payments 9.1 percent; these reduc- 
tions were necessitated by limitations of available 
State appropriations. July payments in the 
District of Columbia totaled 4.0 percent less than 
in June, although there was no change in the 
number of recipients. In the District of Colum- 
bia a maximum of $30 on individual monthly pay- 
ments for aid to the blind became effective in 
July and necessitated reductions in about one- 
fourth the grants. 
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In the 40 jurisdictions making payments under corded for all but a few States. In Arkansas, 
approved plans in July 1938 and July 1939, both Georgia, Tennessee, and Wyoming the volume of 
the number of persons assisted and the amount of | payments was substantially lower han a year 
obligations were about 11 percent higher in July — earlier. The declines in these States were between t 
of this year. Increases in both items were re- 8 and 30 percent. g 
a 
Table 8.— Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, July 1939 t 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 15, 1939] . 
| Percentage change from— 
| 
=e ' 
Amount of ob- , | Number of re- y | 
r ee Average | ' . 1080 | , of re 
= Number of re-| ligations in- - June 1939 in— | July 1938 in— cipients 
Region ' and State cipients curred for — gd abu - se 100 ,000 Ay 
- pient 
payments to «= mated popu- 
recipients ? Number of re- | Amount of ob-| Number of re- | Amount of ob- lation 3 
cipients | ligations cipients ligations - 
| —— 
Total___.._- Saseee | 44,854 | $1, 034, 800 | $23. 07 +0.6 +0.4 +11.9 ‘+41 % 
Region I: 
Connecticut - 5214 55,048 | 23. 59 —32.3 —11.6 +38. 1 82.2 12 
Pitecaasnces 1, 241 28, 570 | 23. 02 | (*) —.2 7 +14 145 
Massachusetts._..________- 1, 146 | 25, 659 | 22. 39 +.2 +.6 +8.1 %% 
New Hampshire.....______ 321 7,171 | 22. 34 +1.3 | +.5 +9.9 15.4 3 
verment dated eieeistaheenanainng 156 3, 233 | 20. 72 —2.5 —3.7 +13.9 12.4 ‘1 
Region II 
New York pieemmnnenrcnmeninad 2, 684 65, 513 24. 41 +1.0 +1.8 +6.5 { 21 
Region III: 
637 14, 561 22. 86 | +1.6 +1.9 10.0 2.8 ! 
209 5, 349 25. 59 | (%) —4.0 (5) Fe} 
657 13, 819 | 21. 03 | +.2 | +.1 +8. 6 9.9 39 
1, 933 28, 365 | 14. 67 +1.4 +2.0 —.4 55 P 
S54 10, 823 | 12. 67 +.4 —2.5 32 A 
7 13, 251 | 16. 42 +.7 —1.9 +9.6 4 43 r 
755 17, 368 23.00 | —.3 —1.6 +26. 5 22 16 ‘ 
io 3, 954 78, 122 19. 76 +.5 | +.7 +1.9 3. 4 50 ¢ 
° | 
ib nidabccadacnmwened 2, 469 48, 721 19. 73 —.2| (*) 2.2 5 71 : 
REAR: 1, 992 45, 385 22. 78 +.7 | +.7 $1.7 +4. 4 68 F 
Region VII: G 
Se ireirsisin na ininindicsincie 541 4, 804 8. 88 +29 +2.9 +244 +17.3 19 
ne #2, 270 * 31, 637 | 13. 94 | —4.8 | —9.1 +38.7 +31 136 I 
Geoi -* Liesaacaeseccseoocnnns 991 9, 901 9. 99 | +.1 —.1 — 10.3 20 32 I 
_” aeeeeTeeagneee 581 4, 166 7.17 +3.4 +3.1 (3*) rs) 7 
South Carolina heossannes . 922 10, 148 11.01 —1.5 1.4 +11.0 31.3 49 I 
Tennessee... ............ : 1, 557 7, 092 10. 98 +124) 16.0 22.4 8.8 i K 
Region VIII: k 
i ithinccnerecedebened 1, 393 32, 311 23. 20 +2.0 | +1.5 +18. 3 +18.9 55 Il 
Minnesota...............-... 819 20, 703 25. 28 +.5 +1.0 | +22. 2 +31 31 h 
Nebraska.................... 614 12, 832 20. 90 +1.7 +25. 2 +4.1 +11. 2 45 i 
North Dakota... ............ 126 2, 480 19. 68 +3.3 +3.1 | +13.5 +21.2 18 i 
aay, meas * OSS 230 3, 875 16. 85 —1.7 —2.9 +27. 1 +2.9 B 
: h 
Arkansas................-... 632 4, 106 6. 50 +.2 | —.4] —1.4 29. 8 31 i 
MENS... .222c2cccecee-2+2s-- 1,090 20, 313 18. 64 +.3 | —.3 +33. 6 +23 38 d 
— ao Renaredoee natiiciihirt 2, 110 31, 236 14. 80 +.9 | +1.5 +5. 3 2 8 d 
° d 
EE 930 12, 608 13. 56 +1.2 | +21 +36. 2 43. f “4 d 
New Mexico................. 207 3, 137 15.15 +3.0 +5.3 +3.0 -3 49 d 
Region XI: | | “i d 
cy EEE 325 8, 129 25. 01 +2.2 +2.5 +12.5 +17. 6 7” d 
Sib ehencesscosessenene 620 17, 820 28.74 +1.6 | +5.3 | +4.9 +8. ¢ 58 d 
I trinticecmnsandegeons 287 6, 143 21. 40 —1.7 | —1.9 | +3.2 F is 
SE idctnccesccnnehiimen 146 3, 045 20. 86 +21} +1.2 | it) (: a d 
| SMES RSAEReES 213 5, 553 26.07 | +1.9 +3.1 —2.7 2 4l » 
ra nkncécoceiebinbans 154 4, 300 27.92 | —.6 —1.4 —5.5 8.4 66 d 
Region XI | C 
RATT 6, 554 | 315, 008 48.06 | +12) +13 $13.7 $141 106 ( 
a 447 11, 307 | 25. 30 +.7 | +.8 +2.1 +1.9 “4 C 
Washington................. 997 | 30, 195 30. 29 -.2 —6 =.8 -4.8 t) ; 
Territory: | I 
il iccaciipemnadiiees 69 | 993 | 14. 39 ("1) (11) 1) (11) 17 g 
s 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. * No change. 7 
3 From Federal, ce and loca] funds; excludes cost of administration and ? Plan approved for July 1938 but no payments made. 7 
of hospitalization’ and burials § Increase of less than 0.1 percent. T 
; Se me ete EO 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. * Does not include aid to the blind administered by county governments \ 
4 Comparison for States, the District of Columbia, and Hawali with to recipients not yet approved for aid under State plan. \ 
approved plans for jul 1938 and July 1939. © No approved plan for aid to the blind for July 1938. \ 
§ Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal) 1! Not computed, because figures too smal] for comparison. 1 
Participation. 
7 . ] 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, JUNE 1939 


The monthly total spent for public aid in 
the continental United States did not change 
atly in the first half of 1939. June payments 
amounted to $304.3 million—3.8 percent less than 
In a number of individual 
States, however, substantial fluctuations occurred. 
Of the 29 States in which smaller sums were 


the January total. 


spent in June than in January, there were 5 in 
which the drop was more than 10 percent. 
clines in North and South Dakota of 27.7 and 
17.1 percent, respectively, resulted mainly from 
reductions in the volume of emergency subsist- 
ence payments by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and earnings on WPA-operated projects. 


De- 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 


continental United States, by States, June 1939 ' 


{In thousands] 











Obligations incurred | 
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Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 












































for— } 
All public as- | Fan geo | 
sistance and bern ge Works Progress National Youth 
earnings of | | | tifled by | Administration Administration 
State personsem- | Special | | on tesa mils | Other Fed- 
ployed under| types of General | Security Civilian eral work 
Federal work} public relief | Adminis. | Comserva- | Projects | Projects and con- 
programs assist- an | tion Corps | operated | a no Student Work proj- | struction 
| ance | | by th | by other id ts projects 
| WPA Federal = me 
| PA agencies | 
| 
—_——— | | | j | ' 

Total $304,264 | $47,086) $36,919 $1,282 | $18,637 | $133, 106 | 9$7,379 | $1, 935 $3, 973 5 $53, 947 
Alabama 3, 912 | 228 | 18 | 20 562 | 1, 876 54 23 102 1, 030 
Arizona. -- 1, 427 | 230 36 | 40 178 | 418 53 9 18 395 
Arkansas... - 2, 862 140 18 | 40 566 | 1, 576 86 | 7 93 336 
Californis...... 19, 205 5, 171 3, 101 67 628 6, 422 564 | 107 152 2, 994 
Colorado. ..... 3, 888 1, 255 | 166 17 178 1, 232 202 23 31 779 
Connecticut... 3, 910 479 540 ( 175 1, 550 102 14 51 998 
Delaware.._. 470 46 27 1 31 159 16 3 5 182 
District of Columbia 2, 415 131 40 sane 51 627 178 17 12 1, 358 
Florida........- 3, 564 640 56 4 306 1, 752 78 22 52 552 
Georgia. ....-. 3, 727 267 33 22 618 1, 951 170 41 60 565 
0 1, 207 258 $27 9 70 441 105 5 32 261 
= 21, 848 2, 921 4,117 10 894 11, 176 133 116 250 2, 231 
Indiana. - ..... 8, 004 1, 602 552 | 3 418 4, 130 139 36 90 1, 034 
a 4,145 1, 131 438 2 228 1, 347 34 41 41 884 
i cnssnene 3, 110 608 230 50 241 1, 271 114 26 70 501 
Kentucky... ... 4, 418 309 $41 24 47 2, 215 201 35 121 907 
Louisiana. . .... 3, 880 563 100 16 428 1, 820 34 37 105 778 
TT 1, 540 322 7 2 105 366 47 10 42 438 
Maryland . 2, 726 557 169 1 185 662 252 20 21 859 
Massachusetts - - 14, 357 2, 856 1, 659 1 487 6, 524 357 58 143 2, 274 
Michigan - - ... 12, 734 1, 876 1, 258 s 573 7, 183 126 90 146 1, 475 
Minnesota. - - 7, 07 1, 662 918 14 475 3, 300 145 50 102 842 
Mississippi 2,912 151 4 63 452 1, 322 46 17 83 774 
Missouri - . 8,114 | 1,712 409 44 763 3, 930 7 59 68 1, 049 
Montana 2, 560 | 261 62 112 160 850 184 5 28 900 
Nebraska. - .. 2, 995 | 549 99 | 46 222 1, 298 63 23 27 669 
Nevada. ... 429 62 7 | (4) 17 94 6 0 3 240 
New Hampshire 1, 383 | 127 174 | 1 | 40 425 28 7 20 561 
New Jersey - . 10, 708 912 1, 389 | 4 | 515 | 5, 155 320 52 167 2, 196 
New Mexico... 1, 245 BI 15 | 58 165 491 59 8 34 330 
New York 37, 851 4, 393 9, 823 10 1, 085 15, 377 591 246 435 5, 892 
North Carolina 3, 820 | 466 38 14 477 1, 482 103 42 80 1, 8 
North Dakota 1, 531 214 70 136 223 626 69 23 25 145 
=a 19, 672 3,112 1, 492 13 845 11, 914 115 96 173 1,912 
Oklahoma. .... 5,019 | 1, 433 556 44 638 2, 133 169 38 95 413 
a 2, 338 | 505 137 4 149 935 87 20 23 477 
Pennsylvania. 28, 451 3, 118 7,48 8 1, 045 11, 770 531 129 248 4, 165 
Rhode Island 2, 206 177 § 237 1 7 811 69 12 41 823 
South Carolina 3, 181 292 2B Q 373 1, 407 220 23 81 749 
South Dakota 1, 764 312 54 245 218 682 72 24 16 140 
Tennessee... 3, 750 477 $22 | 500 | 1, 489 78 31 84 1, 066 
Texas 9, 033 1, 673 103 | 62 1, 157 | 3, 350 374 106 124 2, 085 
Utah. 1, 543 395 102 3 8 572 87 22 33 246 
Vermont 598 103 60 | 2 33 237 37 7 6 114 
PTT 4, 007 167 | 82 3 | 459 | 927 | 237 | 28 74 2, 034 
Washington... ._- 6, 140 1,042 170 | 9 270 | 2, 142 351 | 36 42 2, 079 
West Virginia... 3, 552 410 112 | (*) | 336 | 1, 869 20 | 35 89 679 
Wisconsin.............. 7, 740 1, 451 912 | 29 416 3, 658 56 43 130 1,044 
Wyoming............ 764 100 | 26 | 4 | 45 | 162 33 | 4 9 376 

! See footnotes on table 1. 4 Less than $1,000. 
? Includes $9,000 not distributed by States. ‘Estimated. 
* Includes $2,000 not distributed by States. 
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Decreases in the amounts disbursed for earnings 
on WPA-operated projects and general relief pay- 
ments were primarily responsible for declines of 
17.6 percent in Vermont and 11.2 percent in 
Kansas. The drop of 10.2 percent in Oklahoma 
was caused chiefly by reduced expenditures for 
earnings on projects operated by the WPA and 
for the special types of public assistance. 

In 3 of the 20 States with larger disbursements 





in June than in January, the gains exceeded 10 
percent. Increased amounts of earnings on Other 
Federal work and construction projects and 
WPaA-financed projects were the chief factors jp 
upward changes of 26.0 percent in Virginia ang 


16.5 percent in the District of Columbic. 


While 


the rise of 13.5 percent in New Mexico was caused 
by those factors and also by a marked increage jp 


the volume of subsistence payments. 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 


United States, by States, June 1939 ! 





Recipients of special types of public 
assistance 








——__ 


Persons employed under Federal work programs 















































| Cases for 
be - sub- ] ———— 
Aid to dependent sistence Works Progress | National Youth 
children Comee —— | Administration Administration 
State ceiv were certi- : Other 
Aidto| sene fied by the | Civilian | Sl 
Old-age the relief Farm Conser- Projects | | work 
assistance blind Security | vation Projects | jnerated | and con- 
Admin- Corps? | operated yperate | Student Work | struction 
Families | Children istration | | the by other |” aid — 
ration — WPA | Federal | projects Projects 
| agencies 
= } = - 
| | | | 
a 1,844,885 | 311,079 | 748,450 | 68, 207 1, 567, 841 68, 716 | » 241, 010 | 2,436,009 | 4 133,476 | 279,096 | 213,257 | 5487, 0% 
Alabama................| 16,614; 5,519 | 16,329 | 526 | 2,019 | oor; 7,237! 49,877; 1,474| 2974| 6,083) In0eg 
Tees 7,320; 2, 500 6. 753 318 | 2, 888 | 3, 282 2, 437 7, 613 908 1, 327 1, 165 3, 438 
Pi iniedsccecences 17, 089 4, 003 10, 915 | 631 | 3, 866 | 2, 610 7, 294 43, 709 | 2, 410 2, 179 4, 819 4,731 
California............... 131, 979 13, 756 34,183 | 6,476 123, 127 | 4, 228 8, 096 100, 364 8, 705 13, 112 7, 386 22, 682 
(“ss AA 824 4, 833 11, 861 610 12, 049 951 2, 304 22, 488 3, 496 4, 165 2, 231 6,807 
Connecticut... ........- 15, 616 1, 426 3, 340 316 20, 699 3 2, 260 23, 230 1, 770 1, 933 2, 329 7,972 
Delaware... -.__. 2, 810 495 i | ead 1, 452 36 404 3, 157 311 22 297 1 783 
District of Columbia... 3, 281 968 2, 853 209 | ft == ‘ 661 10, 476 2, 355 1, 476 774 8 748 
ed pdnkeanaroasoon 37, 544 3, 936 10,408 | 2,390 | 8, 070 | 217 3, 945 41,750 3, 637 3, 293 3, 660 6, 852 
Se 22, 298 3, 733 10, 178 990 5, 933 | 601 7, 958 52, 640 4,727 7, 176 4, 109 8, 717 
i tecntandigtae 8, 396 2, 646 6, 287 292 | $2, 100 502 009 8, 660 2, 070 630 1,011 2 m2 
A 132, 518 $7,500 | ©17,000 | ¢7,700 186, 684 467 11, 518 198, 914 676 17, 566 2, 709 17, 450 
Indiana... __...- iecounl 63, 712 16, 721 34,471 | 2,474 | 45, 933 | 168 5, 388 76, 121 », 239 3, 65 4, 859 9.472 
AS | 52, 085 63,000 $7, 1, 366 | 27, 22 67 2, 943 26, 276 703 5, 607 2, 532 0, 973 
Kansas. -.....-. ~ 24, 233 5,966 | 13,519 | 1,087 | 18, 633 3, 318 3, 110 27, 786 2, 330 4, 420 4, 404 5, 660 
Kentucky 45, 028 6 243 , 9 6 5, 000 456 6, 130 53, 616 4, 207 5 STO Os 9, 656 
a a 30, 045 10, 952 31, 213 919 7, 769 717 5, 513 42, 485 RSS 5, O74 f & we 
i 11, 871 1, 328 3, 1, 241 | 10, 131 82 1, 353 7, 200 OAS 1, 554 24 5, 311 
Maryland........._..__. 7, 668 7,652 | 20,711 656 | 7, 559 | 36 2, 385 13, 200 1, 528 2,940 14 7, 711 
Massachusetts aS 78, 991 10, 428 24, 803 1, 144 63, 117 26 6, 272 100, 875 289 9, 137 4, 14e 19, 528 
Michigan 83, 275 14,329 | 32,803 757 61, 874 403 7, 386 122, 464 2, : 12, 884 7, 58 13, 21 
acne 66, 381 7,656 | 18,904 815 37, 787 802 6, 15¢ 52, 032 2, 7, 730 { 8,777 
Mississippi .| 19, 7 6166 | 415 562 1,013 3, 353 5, 824 39, 022 f 2, 198 ‘ 11, 48 
oourt ae 75, 896 10, 187 24,044 | 3,655 36, 650 3, 154 9, 82% 83, 681 , 98 &, 779 { 11, 429 
Montana... 12, 177 2, 165 5, 043 143 5, 161 | 4, 906 2, 144 14, 486 3,2 1¢ 6, 988 
TE 27, 157 | 4,931 11, 067 604 8, 416 3, 039 2, 877 24, 985 1,313 2, S36 7,513 
Nevada....__. 2, 205 | 134 327 7 | 550 5 224 1, 818 133 0 1,673 
New Hampshire 4, 340 435 1, 145 | 317 | 7, 559 22 514 7, 987 FAQ 1, 023 4, 102 
New Jersey. _. 29, 417 10, 808 23, 769 627 $ 61,900 | 143 6, 635 78, 288 4, 652 7,7 16, 358 
New Mexico.. 3, 857 | 1, 653 4, 809 201 2, 192 2, 836 2,174 10, 671 1,2 234 3, 573 
New York._...._. 110, 229 36, 420 72, 234 | 2,657 275, 181 347 13, 97 201, 922 8, 42: 33, 406 30, 582 
North Carolina 32, 580 8, 157 21,514 | 1,906 5, 932 505 6, 152 41, 397 2, 482 4, 541 (, 718 14, 820 
North Dakota 8, 149 2, 084 5, 802 122 4, 613 8, 415 2, 923 12, 325 1, 507 4, OFF 07 1,640 
ab eiiaias 116, 275 10, 577 30,336 | 3,933 80, 958 644 10, S86 202, 707 1, 801 14, 154 8 17, 451 
Oklahoma. . - 7,715 16, 851 38,635 | 2,091 6 16, 500 1, 580 8, 208 52, 634 4, 336 5. 57 4,8 
soa 19, 825 | 1, 751 3, 87 444 8, 775 125 1, 933 15, 508 1, £92 2, 724 4, 158 
Pennsylvania 82, 096 28,462 | 66,563 | 12, 262 264, 153 320 13, 459 182, 240 7, 488 19, 813 1 { 34, O14 
Rhode Island _ _. 6, 534 | 1, 140 3, 059 *50 | * 10,000 16 79 13, 742 1, 366 1,8 ‘ 5, 505 
South Carolina 24, 985 | 4, 769 13, 946 936 | 2, 832 406 4, 8 38, 771 4,810 8, 566 7 8, 639 
South Dakota 15, 103 | 1, 899 | 4, 371 234 4,072 14, 521 2, 93. 13,944 1, 484 4, 835 1, 688 
| 
Tennessee_____ 21, 206 9, 590 25, 421 1, 385 * 4,000 162 6, 436 42. 706 2 229 4 O84 41 11, 71 
ae 118, 047 | 6115 | 6 240 13, 529 2, 193 14, 904 91, 102 7. 790 14, 209 QR R28 3, 980 
TE 13, 609 3, 190 | 7, 665 209 5, 020 131 1, 092 10, 303 1, 681 3, 220 14 2, 283 
. decease 5, 667 | 474 | 1, 415 160 2, 669 42 421 4, 654 635 913 2 1, 346 
Virginia.......... 13, 722 1,041 | 3, 501 851 8, 702 68 5, 908 24, 200 4,721 3, OO 4, 863 19, 227 
Washi n ‘s 38, 5, 195 11, 792 | O99 12, 660 200 3, 524 34, 355 4, 129 5, OR4 2 051 13, 428 
West V eat 18, 168 | 7,162 | 20,299 | 801 14, 137 51 4, 332 40, 524 437 6, 623 4 401 7, 205 
TS 46,566 | 11,425| 26,508) 1,979 44, 746 1,609 | 5,400 62, 723 1, 098 8, 291 6, 254 9, 339 
Wyoming............... 3, 210 708 | 1, 754 | 155 1, 465 350 | 598 3, 192 628 SRS 6 3, 190 
' j 





1 See footnotes on table 2. 
? Number of persons enrolled. by State of origin, as of last day of month, 


3 Includes 179 persons not distributed by States. 


* Includes 139 persons not distributed by States. 
§ Includes 24 persons not distributed by States. 


* Estimated. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDS DISBURSED FOR THE SPECIAL 
TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN 1938 


Almost half a billion dollars was disbursed 
during 1938 for assistance payments to recipients 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind in the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. This 
amount includes disbursements in States’ with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board for 
money payments to recipients, assistance in kind, 
medical care, hospitalization, and burials; it 
excludes all costs of administering the programs. 


Table 1.—Distribution of net disbursements, by pro- 
gram and by source of funds, for the special types of 
public assistance in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, 1938 ' 





Net disbursements from— 





Program 











Total Federal State Local 
funds funds funds funds 
Amount (in thousands) 

Total .. $498, 840.0 $219, 450.8 |$212,737.0 $66,652. 2 
Old-age assistance 304, 788.9 | 189,215.7 | 166,020.7 | 39, 552.5 
Aid to dependent children 93, 112.8 25, 481.9 42,797.7 | 24, 833.2 
Ald to the blind 10, 938. 2 4, 753. 2 3, 918.6 2, 266. 5 


Percentage distribution by program 








Total 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Old-age assistance 79.1 86. 2 78.1 59.3 
Aid to dependent children 18.7 11.6 20.1 37.3 
Ald to the blind 2.2 2.2 1.8 3.4 

Percentage distribution by source of funds 

Total 100. 0 44.0 42.6 13.4 
Old-age assistance 100. 0 47.9 42.1 10.0 
Aid to dependent children 100. 0 27.4 45.9 26.7 
Aid to the blind 100. 0 43.5 35. 8 20.7 

1 Bee tables 2, 4, and 5 for detailed figures by States and for explanatory 
footnotes. 


The largest shares of the total were provided by 
the Federal and State governments, with $219.3 
million or 44.0 percent supplied from Federal 
funds and $212.9 million or 42.6 percent from 
State funds. Local funds amounted to $66.7 mil- 
lion or 13.4 aggregate assistance 
payments, 

By far the largest proportion of total funds 
expended for the special types of public assist- 


percent of 


' “State” is used hereafter to Include the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. 
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ance was used for old-age assistance. Of the 
$498.8 million disbursed in 1938, assistance to 
the aged amounted to $394.8 million or 79.1 
percent, aid to dependent children to $93.1 mil- 
lion or 18.7 percent, and aid to the blind to 
$10.9 million or 2.2 percent. As shown in table 
1, 86.2 percent of Federal funds spent on all 
three programs, 78.1 percent of State funds, and 
59.3 percent of local funds were used to finance 
old-age assistance payments. Only 11.6 percent 
of tetal Federal funds was disbursed for aid to 
dependent children, as compared with 20.1 per- 
cent of State funds and 37.3 percent of local 
funds. The larger shares of State and local 
funds, as compared with the proportion of Fed- 
eral funds devoted to aid to dependent children, 
reflect the influence of the lower Federal match- 
ing ratio for this program—one-third within 
limits specified by the Social Security Act as 
compared with one-half for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind.? Payments for aid to the 
blind absorbed a very small proportion of the 
funds from each source—2.2 percent of Federal 
funds, 1.8 percent of State funds, and 3.4 percent 
of local funds. 

Marked differences exist among the three pro- 
grams in the shares of assistance payments pro- 
vided from Federal, State, and local funds. 
Table 1 shows that Federal funds accounted for 
47.9 percent of total payments for old-age assist- 
ance and 43.5 percent of payments for aid to the 
blind, whereas only 27.4 percent of total dis- 
bursements for aid to dependent children was 
supplied by the Federal Government. The 
smaller share of Federal funds for aid to de- 
pendent children was attributable primarily to 
the lower Federal matching ratio applicable to 
this program. The State share for aid to de- 
pendent children amounted to 45.9 percent as 
compared with 42.1 percent for old-age assist- 
ance and 35.8 percent for aid to the blind. Local 
funds represented the smallest share of assistance 
payments under each program, but for aid to 
dependent children the local portion of 26.7 per- 


1 Effective Jan. 1, 1940, Federal matching ratio for aid to dependent chil- 
dren is increased to one-half by amendment of Aug. 10, 1939, to the Social 


Security Act. 
61 








Table 2.—Net disbursements,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of old-age assistance in Stat 





es with 


plans approved by the Social Security Board, 1938 


{Amounts in thousands] 






































| es, 
Federal funds | State funds Local f 
2 | | cal funds 
Region ? and State Total : Sea) Soe waist 
| 
| Amount | Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
woes a ao Retin aidl 
Se  iatrharanpheis Sitsistak-calanh dinkshhn denbdiivninteticbaeiintia $394, 788. 9 $189, 215.7 | 47.9 | $166, 020.7 | 42.1 $39, 552.5 10.0 
Region I: ae 
I : 4, 656. 1 2, 277.7 | 48.9 | 2, 378. 4 51.1 
a | 2, 218. 1 1, 097.3 49.5 | 1, 120.9 50. 5 “ae 
Massachusetts ¢........__ | 23, 665. 9 ll, 217.6 7.4 8, 302. 5 35. 1 | 4145 8 os 
ie ia cericiahicnehhanhinieninniaeei 1, 046. 5 510. 2 | 48.8 263. 9 | 25.2 | 972 4 6 
a RE SEE: 1, 385.5 692. 8 50.0 692. 8 50.0 | 0 
TEST Pier R aE 932.0 450. 6 | 48.3 481. 4 | 51.7 |. 
Region II: | | 
a ede 30, 885.7 | 13, 989. 4 | 45.3 9, 182. 1 | 29. 7 7,714.2 a 
Region III: 25.0 
aiid sainres cats tnanetincecatipdiniachanninde es 343.0 | 171, 1 | 49.9 72.0 50. 1 
— ERT Na | 5, 938.3 | 2, 930. 4 | 49.3 2, 265. 6 38.2 742 3 ids 
SION, oc nnncnvacdsceecccases EE, 23, 289. 1 11, 618. 3 | 49.9 11, 670.8 50. 1 . 
Region IV: | . elo se oe 
District of Columbia_._...._..____- aS a ee 962. 8 464.9 | 48.3 497.9 | 51.7 
M Snidéibtdenninansstenktereseansa 3, 585.7 1, 73.6 | 49. 5 1, 207.9 33.7 604.2 — 
a adainainanannenl 3, 225.8 1,612.9 | 50.0 856. 5 26. 6 6.4 2 4 
ST 196.8 98. 4 | 50.0 | 61.5 31.3 4.9 187 
TRE ELTA 3, 031. 4 1, 515.7 | 50.0 1, 515.7 50.0 eu 
Region V: 
ee 3,811.3 1, 905. 6 50.0 | 1, 905. 6 50. 0 
AAA 15, 181.6 | 7, 444.0 | 49.0 | 7, 737. 6 51.0 
(IRs ae RES 30, 565.1 | 13, 738. 8 44.9 | 16, 826. 3 5.1 
Region VI | 
a dil 26, 441.7 13, 109. 2 49.6 | 13, 332. 5 50. 4 
TR ittisevcintdaadtenciptedininaieed 8, 982.3 | 4, 417.9 | 49.2 | 2, 738.6 | 30. 5 1,835.7 03 
STi ck nntddis ipuptitinanandedigoconsedl 10, 030. 3 | 4, 939. 6 | 49.3 | 3, 081.7 | 30 2) 000 20.0 
Region VII: | 
STENT aa 1,815.6 899. 4 49.5 | 571.5 | 31.5 44.8 19.0 
RRR 5, 151.8 2, 575.9 50.0 | 2, 575.9 50.0 |... 
SE A 3, 412.1 | 1, 706. 1 50.0 1, 384. 5 40.6 521. a4 
i SR RR 1, 082. 5 | 541.2 50.0 541.2 50.0 
South Carolina.................. Ti icasealligtonmioed 2, 186. 4 | 1, 093. 2 50.0 1, 093. 2 50.0 
TTT 3, 462. 5 1, 731.3 | 50.0 1, 298. 4 37.5 132. 8 125 
Region VIII | | 
aaa _ 11, 568. 0 5, 683. 6 49.1 5, 884. 4 | 50.9 | 
TEE Re aaa alee 15, 496. 9 7, 637.0 49.3 5, 197.9 | 33. 5 | 2, 662 17.2 
TIE TEAL TT INTIS AE | 5, 021. 1 2, 508. 0 49.9 2, 513. 2 | 50.1 
North Dakota... NTE: 1, 559. 2 779.6 50.0 390. 7 | 25.1 | BRR 49 
i 3, 669. 0 1, 834. 5 50.0 1, 834. 5 | 50.0 : 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas... .___- 1, 734.6 867.3 50.0 867.3 | 50.0 . 
a 4, 366. 6 2, 152.4 49.3 799.3 | 18.3 1, 414 324 
Missouri... ...._. 7 14, 431. 4 7, 215.7 50.0 7, 215.7 | 50.0 Biter: 
Oklahoma _ a ite 12, 205. 5 6, 102.8 50.0 6, 102.8 | 50.0 
+ = a 3, 153.3 1, 568.0 49.7 1, 150.5 36.5 | 434.9 13.8 
idnipacasdiinanaicie-samnbab Manddancchgn 546.9 272. 1 49.7 274.8 50. 3 
in aniticid a edneemtbiiaaenaitnns iil 18, 486.0 9, 243.0 50.0 9, 243. 0 50.0 
Region XI: 
I eS ee ae ee ee 1, 936. 9 936.0 48.3 1,001.0 51.7 scans 
So neccacons< i case 12, 770.3 5, 431.1 42.5 7, 339, 2 57.5 a 
TS eRe PE LR, 2, 209. 0 1, 104. 5 50.0 762.0 34.5 42 15.5 
GE a SSS 2,970.8 1, 485. 4 50.0 990.3 | 33.3 | 495. ( 16.7 
ES er arinras | 3, 663. 7 1,818.1 49.6 | 1, 206. 0 35.4 549 15.0 
is SSR aS aR pane ae 744.5 372.2 | 50.0 | 188.3 25.3 183. 9 24.7 
Region XII | 
SE Ee a em ae ee ne 45, 213.1 19, 929. 1 | 44.1 12, 673.4 28.0 12, 610. 6 27.9 
TC chiunnindudabbbaeniimneeseniatiecns | 619. 6 309. 8 | 50.0 154.9 25.0 154.9 5.0 
EE ae LSE earn n ee 4, 409.7 2, 204.9 50.0 1, 102.4 25.0 1, 102. 4 25.0 
Washington * ASOT 9, 966. 2 4, 966. 4 49.8 4,992.9 50. 1 6.8 1 
Territories 
Ee. en See ee 306. 2 | 144.7 47.3 161. 5 52.7 - 
Hawaii one nnnnnn nn nnnnnneneennenenenenenennnnne| 254. 5 126. 7 49.8 127.8 ee ‘ 


| 





1 Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitaliza- 
tion, burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. Does not include ad- 
ministrative expense. These totals cannot be compared with either the 
—_—- of obligations — for payments to recipients or with the amount 

bay grants to the S 
Social Security Board ~~ are regions. 

: All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore all totals differ 
slightly from Sw, --+ of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are 
based on ac’ 

* Total includes obligations incurred for first 6 months and net disburse- 
Ty for = 6 months; distribution by source of funds based on data for 

months. 

§ Distribution by program of $318,329 disbursed during last 6 months for 


medical care of recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance and gen- 
eral relief is not available. 

* Amounts represent obligations incurred for only last 4 months; approved 
plan became effective September 1938. Distribution by source of funds 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 

7 Amounts represent obligations incurred; distribution by source of funds 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 

* State funds include $17,999 disbursed for burials during first 6 months; 
distribution by source of funds is not available. 

* Total includes obligations incurred for first 3 months and net disburse- 
ments for last 9 months; distribution by source of funds for first 3 months 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 
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cent was only slightly less than the Federal share. 
For old-age assistance and aid to the blind local 
governments provided 10.0 and 20.7 percent, 
respectively, of funds disbursed for these types of 
aid. 

A great deal of State variation underlies the 
distribution of assistance payments for each pro- 

m in all States combined. Tables 2, 4, and 5 
show, for the three programs, the amounts ex- 
pended in the individual States and the per- 
centage distribution by source of funds. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Total disbursements for old-age assistance 
amounted to $394.8 million, of which $189.2 
million or 47.9 percent represented Federal funds, 
$166.0 million or 42.1 percent State funds, and 
$39.6 million or 10.0 percent local funds. 


Federal Funds 


The Federal share ranged from 42.5 percent in 
Colorado to the maximum level of Federal contri- 
butions—50.0 percent—in 21 States. In the 30 
States in which Federal funds comprised less than 
50.0 percent of total old-age assistance costs, 
some payments were made for which funds 
supplied by the Federal Government could not 
be used. Under the Social Security Act, Federal 
contributions for old-age assistance are limited to 
one-half the money payments to a recipient, not 
counting amounts in excess of $30 a month.’ 
Amounts in excess of $30 must be supplied entirely 
from State and/or local funds. Some States, 
however, do not limit the amount of assistance to 
a recipient and others have a limit above $30. 
Although the Federal Government may share 
only in money payments to recipients, a number of 
States expend old-age assistance funds for various 
services to recipients, such as medical care, 
hospitalization, and burials. Federal funds also 
may not be used to assist persons residing in 
public institutions or persons under 65 years of age. 

Nonmatchable expenditures did not bulk large 
in most of the States making such payments. In 
26 of the 30 States in which the Federal share was 
less than 50.0 percent, Federal funds accounted 





* Effective Jan. 1, 1940, the amount fs increased to $40 a month by amend- 
ment of Aug. 10, 1939, to the Social Security Act. 
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for 47.0 percent or more of total assistance costs. 
Smaller Federal shares were found only in Colo- 
rado, California, Obio, and New York. The 
lowest—42.5 percent—was recorded for Colorado, 
which had an upper limit on monthly payments of 
$45. Colorado also granted assistance to persons 
between 60 and 65 years of age if they had resided 
in the State for 35 years, and provided for burial of 
recipients. In California the maximum monthly 
payment was $35. Ohio expended old-age assist- 
ance funds for burials, but the relatively low 
Federal share in that State reflects, to a con- 
siderable extent, the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not participate in payments for Octo- 
ber 1938. In New York there was no maximum on 
grants, and payments were made for burials, 
medical care, and hospitalization. 


State and Local Funds 


Under the Social Security Act the States may 
divide responsibility for financing any of the special 
types of public assistance with their localities in 
whatever proportions they elect, except that there 
must be some State financial participation. Of 
the total amounts disbursed for old-age assistance 
in the various States, the proportion represented 
by State funds ranged from 18.3 percent in Kansas 
to 57.5 percent in Colorado. The State share 
amounted to 50.0 percent or more in 28 States; in 
all but 1 of these States there was no local par- 
ticipation. In the 24 States in which there was 
some local participation, the local share was 
larger than the State contribution only in Kansas 


Table 3.—Percent of net disbursements for the special 
types of public assistance supplied from local funds 
in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, 1938 





Number of States 





Percent of net disbursements from 











local funds Old-age | rt Aid to the 
assistance | children blind 

eR ic ceccdwnsns 51 | 42 42 
No local participation... ..... — 27 14 20 
Less than 10 percent 2 3 | 3 
10-19.9 percent... ll 3 | 7 
20-29.9 percent.._.-. . - 10 + 7 
30-39.9 percent-. Gea asael 1 12 4 
40 percent and over. - 0 16 41 

1 Highest—50.0 percent. 

2 50.5 percent. 
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and New Hampshire. The State and local 
shares were equal in Nevada and Oregon. 

Although 10.0 percent of total old-age assistance 
payments for all States was financed from local 
funds, no local funds were used in 27 States. In 
the remaining States the proportion of local funds 
varied widely, as shown in table 3. Excluding 
Washington, in which the local share was negli- 
gible, the range was from 9.4 percent in Georgia 
to 32.4 percent in Kansas. Eight of the 24 States 
with local participation disbursed $33.5 million 
of the $39.6 million expended from local funds; 
California alone accounted for $12.6 million, 
New York $7.7 million, and Massachusetts $4.1 
million. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Of the $93.1 million expended for aid to de- 
pendent children in the 42 States with approved 
plans, Federal funds comprised $25.5 million or 
27.4 percent, State funds $42.8 million or 45.9 
percent, and local funds $24.8 million or 26.7 
percent. 


Federal Funds 


Twenty of the 42 States received the maximum 
Federal contribution of 33.3 percent; the remain- 
ing 22 States made some expenditures which were 
not matchable with Federal funds. Although 
Federal contributions are limited to one-third of 
assistance payments, not counting amounts above 
$18 a month for the first dependent child and $12 
for each additional dependent child in the same 
home, many States do not limit the amount of 
assistance, and others have higher maximums 
than that governing Federal matching. A num- 
ber of States expend funds for aid to dependent 
children for other purposes than cash payments 
to recipients, such as payments for medical care, 
hospitalization, and burials. Federal funds may 
be used only for children under 16 years of age,‘ 
but a few States have higher age limits. Fur- 
thermore, several State laws are broader than the 
Federal statute concerning persons who may re- 
ceive aid in behalf of dependent children. 

In the 22 States making nonmatchable pay- 

* Effective Aug. 10, 1939, the age limit was raised to include children under 


18 years if they are regularly attending school, by amendment of that date 
to the Social Security Act. 





ments, the Federal share ranged from 19.0 per- 
cent in Massachusetts to 33.2 percent in Penp. 


sylvania. Table 4 shows that the proportion was 
less than 30.0 percent in 12 States. In Massa. 
chusetts, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
California, Federal funds accounted for 25.9 
percent or less. Of the $16.7 million in which 
the Federal Government did not participate, New 
York accounted for $6.8 million, Massachusetts 
$2.7 million, Michigan $1.5 million, California 
$1.4 million, and Wisconsin $1.2 million. In New 
York and Massachusetts there was no maximum 
on the amount of assistance. Michigan also did 
not limit monthly payments and, in addition, 
made payments for medical care. In California 
the maximum monthly payment was $20 per 
child ($30 for abandoned and illegitimate children), 
and payments were made in behalf of children for 
whom Federal funds could not be used, such as 
those between 16 and 18 years of age. Wiscon- 
sin did not limit grants, made payments for chil- 
dren up to 21 years of age, and provided medical 
care and burials. 


State and Local Funds 


The State share for aid to dependent children 
varied from 16.7 percent in Vermont to 73.6 per- 
cent in Michigan.’ State funds accounted for 
50.0 percent or more of total assistance costs in 
half the 42 States. In 15 States the proportion 
was 66.7 percent or more; of the States in this 
group Michigan was the only one in which local 
funds were used. The local share was larger than 
the State share in Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
Equal proportions were provided from State and 
local funds in Colorado, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Oregon. 

Local funds were provided in two-thirds of the 
42 States with approved plans. In these 28 States 
the local share of assistance costs ranged from 2.3 
percent in Michigan to 50.0 percent in Vermont. 
Table 3 indicates that in a majority of the States 
with local financial participation local funds 
accounted for more than 30.0 percent of total 
disbursements. In Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Vermont, and Wisconsin the 
local share was between 41.5 and 50.0 percent. 


‘In the District of Columbia the “State” share was 73.9 percent 
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Aid to the Blind 


$10.9 million. Of this sum, Federal funds ac- 


er. 

in- counted for $4.8 million or 43.5 percent, State 
vas Total assistance payments for aid to the blind _funds for $3.9 million or 35.8 percent, and local 
sa- in the 42 States with approved plans amounted to _— funds for $2.3 million or 20.7 percent. 


Table 4.—Net disbursements,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of aid to dependent children in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 1938 


[Amounts in thousands] 
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' Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitalization, medical care of recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance and general 
burials, medical care, and assista in kind. Does not include administra- relief is not available. 
; tive expense. These totals cannot be compared with either the amount of 6 Amounts represent obligations incurred for only last 4 months; approved 
obligations incurred f yr payments to recipients or with the amount of Federal plan became effective September 1938. Distribution by source of funds 
; grants to the St at estimated by the Sccial Security Board. 
? Social Security Board administrative regions. ’ Amounts cover only last 4 months; approved plan became effective Sep- 
4All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore all totals differ tember 1938. 
slightly from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based * Amounts represent obligations incurred; distribution by source of funds 
on actual data estimated by the Social Security Board. 
‘ Total includes net irsements for first 6 months and obligations in- * Total includes obligations incurred for first 3 months and net disburse- 
’ curred for last 6 months; distribution by source of funds for last 6 months ments for last 9 months; distribution by source of funds for first 3 months 
estimated by the Social Security Bor ard estimated by the Social Security Board. 
§ Distribution by program of $318,320 disbursed during last 6 months for 
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Federal Funds 


The proportion of Federal funds ranged from 
31.3 percent in California to the maximum of 50.0 
percent in 14 States. The Federal share was less 
than 47.0 percent in only 5 of the 28 States making 





individual monthly payments in excess of the $30 
maximum ® which is considered in determining 
Federal grants-in-aid, and/or payments for medical 
care, hospitalization, or burials. In California 


* Effective Jan. 1, 1940, the amount is increased to $40 by amendment of 
Aug. 10, 1939, to the Social Security Act. 


Table 5.—Net disbursements,' by source of funds, for assistance to recipients of aid to the blind in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, 1938 


[Amounts in thousands] 






































| Federal funds | State funds Local funds 
Region ? and State Total - 
Amount | Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
| | | 7 eg — 
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! Includes disbursements for direct assistance to recipients, hospitaliza- 
tion, burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. Does not include admin- 
istrative expense. These totals cannot be com with either the amount 
of obligations incurred for payments to recipients or with the amount of 


Fed cae Ena to the States. 
: Security Board administrative regions. 
+ All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore all totals differ 


slightly from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are 
based on actual data. 


¢ Amounts cover only last 6 months. State had an approved plan in first 
6 Lay but did not request Federal funds; revised plan became effective 


July 1 
Total includes net disbursements for first 9 months and obligations 


incurred for last 3 months; distribution by source of funds for last 3 months 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 


* Amounts cover only last 6 months; approved plan became effective 
July 1938. 

? Amounts cover only last 2 months; approved plan became effective 
November 1938. 

* Amounts cover only last 11 months; approved plan became effective 
February 1938. 

* Amounts represent obligations incurred; distribution by source of funds 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 
Ma Amounts cover only last 8 months; approved plan became effective 

ay 1 

1! Total includes obligations incurred for first 3 months and net disburse- 
ments for last 9 months; distribution by source of funds for first 3 months 
estimated by the Social Security Board. 
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the maximum monthly payment was $50. The 
distribution by source of funds for all States was 
heavily weighted by that for California, which 
accounted for 29.9 percent of total disbursements 
under the Social Security Act for aid to the blind. 
Exclusive of California, the Federal share for all 
States combined was 48.6 percent. In Michigan, 
where Federal funds amounted to 41.2 percent, 
there was no maximum on grants, and medical 
care was provided. Federal funds comprised 43.3 
percent of total disbursements in Washington, 
which set a minimum of $40 including income, 
resources, and assistance and made payments for 
burials. In Wyoming, where monthly payments 
as high as $50 were permitted for heads of fami- 
lies, the Federal Government contributed 45.7 
percent of assistance costs. New York, with a 
Federal share of 46.9 percent, did not limit the 
amount of grant and made payments for medical 
care, hospitalization, and burials. 


State and Local Funds 


Exclusive of New Jersey, in which State funds 
were not used for assistance payments but only 
for administrative costs, the range in the State 
share was from 11.4 percent in Maryland to 57.4 
percent in Michigan. State funds accounted for 
50.0 percent or more of assistance costs in 21 
States; in 7 States the share was exactly 50.0 per- 
cent. The localities provided a larger portion 
than the States in Kansas, Maryland, and Ohio. 
The State and local governments provided equal 
shares in Alabama and Oregon. 

No local funds were supplied for aid to the blind 
in 20 States, as shown in table3. In the remaining 
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22 States the local share varied from 1.4 percent 
in Michigan to 50.5 percent in New Jersey. 
California accounted for almost half of total dis- 
bursements from local funds in all States with 
approved plans. 


Changes in Division of Financial Responsi- 
bility Between States and Localities 


The changes in the division of responsibility for 
financing the special types of public assistance be- 
tween the States and localities that occurred 
during 1938 were in the direction of increased 
State and decreased local participation. Louisi- 
ana eliminated local financial participation in 
assistance costs for all three programs beginning 
with July 1938. Local participation in assistance 
payments for aid to dependent children was dis- 
continued in Pennsylvania as of January 1, 1938. 
In New Hampshire, effective in July 1938, the 
State shares for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind were increased from 5 to 25 percent and 
irom 5 to 50 percent, respectively. In Maryland 
the State share for aid to the blind was raised 
from 5 to 15 percent in April. 

In Kansas the availability of additional State 
funds in the latter half of the year enabled the 
State to increase its share somewhat for each 
program. A similar situation existed in Alabama 
with respect to aid to dependent children. On 
the other hand, in Georgia allotments to the 
counties from a State equalization fund were dis- 
continued early in 1938, thereby necessitating 
larger contributions by the local governments 
during the balance of the year. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


Expenditures amounting to $111.5 million 
were made in June in 116 urban areas for pay- 
ments to recipients of the special types of public 
assistance, public general relief, and private 
assistance, and for earnings of persons employed 
on work projects operated by the Works Pro- 
gress Administration. This sum excludes the 
cost of administering all programs and of mate- 
rials, equipment, and other items requisite to the 
operation of work projects. Data are not avail- 
able for urban areas on earnings of persons em- 
ployed on WPA-financed projects operated by 
other Federal agencies or other Federal work and 
construction projects, earnings under the program 
of the National Youth Administration, or earn- 
ings of enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 


Corps. 


June was the third consecutive month in which 
total payments decreased. The decline from 
May amounted to $4.3 million or 3.8 percent, 
Disbursements in June were 13.2 percent legs 
than the total in March—the peak month of the 
first half of 1939. As in April and May, the 
bulk of the decline in June was attributable to 
reduction in the total amount of earnings on WPA- 
operated projects. These earnings amounted to 
$3.8 million less than in May, representing 
drop of 5.5 percent. As compared with the 
March level, WPA earnings in June had declined 
16.3 percent. June payments for general relief 
administered by public agencies continued to 
show the downward movement in evidence during 
the 2 preceding months. The decline was 3.5 
percent from May and 14.1 percent from March, 
On the other hand, total obligations incurred for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-June 1939 
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tEarnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the administrative staff. 
ttEarnings on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration within the areas. 
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and aid to the blind increased 2.4 percent from 
May to June, with payments for aid to dependent 


children showing the largest gain—3.4 percent. ions —-———T 

Private assistance amounted to 2.3 percent less COLLARS ca 

in June than in May. 14 L 4 
Declines in total payments for public and pri- | 

yate assistance and WPA earnings in 93 of the ‘2}-—;-—+—+ 

116 urban areas contributed to the decrease in | | 

the total for all areas combined. In most cities os a 

the percentage declines were relatively small, | | 

exceeding 10 percent in only 10 areas. Increases “— + 1. oe 


of more than 10 percent were recorded for only 
9 cities. 
As compared with the amount disbursed in June 


a year ago, total expenditures for public and pri- | 
vate assistance and WPA earnings in the 116 areas AID TO DEPENDENT CHILOREN | 
2 I 4 be EE vee +. am 
: 


were lower in June 1939 by 7.7 percent. This de- 
cline resulted from a drop of 15.5 percent in the 
amount of WPA earnings. Total obligations in- 
curred for the special types of public assistance in 
June of this year were 12.9 percent greater, and 
public general relief payments amounted to 2.9 
percent more. In June 1939 WPA earnings ac- 
counted for 59.2 percent of the total, public general 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-June 1939 
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relief for 23.6 percent, and the special types of 
public assistance for 16.5 percent. Private assist- 
ance represented less than 1 percent of all pay- 
ments. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration in 116 urban areas, June 1939 


[Corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] 





| Number of 





> , Se Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from amount 



























































Type of age cases ! Amount ! May 1939 in— June 1938 in— 
ss l ey l June 1939 May 1939) June 1938 
Number Number 
| ‘of cases Amount | “of cases Amount 
—— —— ~~ ~ = © i am i= | | | | 
Total sbttuad (?) 4 $111, 457, 771 |_- —3.8 ; —7.7 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 
Public agencies sececcaceel «6 @)~— | SSSR ORWELL...) —O8 1... EF 9.3) 3) 99.3 
Agencies administering: | | | 
General relief oa | 26, 260, 224 —2.5 —3.5} -0.6|] +29 23.6 23.5 21.1 
Special types of assistance ’ pee e ME Sf 679, 408 | 18, 428, 660 +1.4 +2.4/ +10.7] +12.9 16. 5 15. 5 13.5 
Old-age assistance ois 537, 335 | 12, 894, 614 +.6 +2.1 | +8. 3 | +9.2 11.6 10.9 9.8 
Aid to dependent children ’ iendotetaalan 119, 203 4, 811, 304 +5.6 +3.4 +24.0 +25.0 4.3 4.0 3.2 
Aid to the blind’ su iets 22, 870 722, 742 | +.8 | td +8. 5 | +8. 4 | -6} -6 -5 
Works Progress Administration * a (*) 65, 949, 883 | (%) | —5.5 (*) —15.5 59. 2 | 60.3 64.7 
——————————_—_—_—_|= ———_—_==_—_———:- | —— — == SSS = = 
Private agencies ! os ea () #810, 004 |. —1.9 | - —6.1 | .7| 7 | 7 
Nonsectarian agencies. .................-...-..... 17, 022 331, 454 | —1.0 |} —1.5 | —7.7 —7.9 -3 3 3 
Jewish agencies | 6, 275 165, 726 —4.7 —3.0 | —4.9 —3.0 | an ok ok 
Catholic agencies -| 9, 207 173, 998 —11.5 —.8)| —15.2 —5.9 i at 2 
ESE Eas 7, 369 28, 460 +20. 2 +2.2; +35.0 —12.1 | (11) | (4) (4) 
Other private agencies --- necencence| 7, 043 | 110, 366 —14.1 —3.9 —8.7 | —3.8 1 | ol 1 











' Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 
report number of cases aided 

? Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

+ Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases received 
assistance from more than | agency 

* Includes estimates amounting to $102,282. 

' Public agencies administered $633 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $12,348 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $110,659,482 and $798,289. 

* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 
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7 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. 

* Figures not available. 

1° Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

!! Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Tab 


Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, June 1939 
[Corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] 



















































































—_—— am 
as 
Percenta; 
Public funds change . 
. Tom— 
State and city Area included Total ! ht asa 
Aid to de- . 
General Old-age Aid to the WPA | May] J 
Total relief? | assistance | / = aml blind? | earnings ¢ | 1939 1098 
| | | New 
$668,623 | $668,505 | $5,913 | $22,066] $18,539 $894 | $621, 183 $28| —5.7| +194 ; 
117,760 | 116, 961 851 7, 592 1, 606 172} 106,740 7 —8.7) =145 ? 
5, 691, 933 | 5,670,066 | 1,386,087 | 1, 720, 669 199, 135 150, 549 | 2, 213, 626 21,867 —5.1 +9. 
1, 338, 369 | 1,334,995 | 231,784] 250, 509 50, 549 22, 971 779, 182 3,374] —5.8| 43 
293,550 | 291, 535 46, 812 105, 371 18, 800 7, 153 113, 399 $2,015 —.8! +4107 
627,018 | 626, 296 100,814 | 214, 458 22, 721 10,460 | 277,843 722 | —7.( ~41 1 
1, 802, 846 787, 503 353, 501 317, 116 49, 008 23,055 | 1,044, 823 15,343 | —3.1) 435 . 
675, 126 O35, So 56,696 | 298, 441 47, 488 3,506 | 266, 468 2,527; +12] +23 Nor' 
498,705 | 496, 364 60, 826 28, 533 7, 108 465 | 7399, 436 ¢ 2, 341 .¢) «an 
<2 oe 257, 818 87, 746 47, 845 735 143, 262 14,661 | -6.0| -—§8 
1 103, 530 14, 055 10, 816 H 182 141 75, 336 469} +3.4/) =—78 
| 664,411 | 659,938 85, 032 47, 538 10, 046 1, 095 | ? §16, 227 4,473| +18| 444 Ohi 
District of Columb ~— acted ee 189, 331 186, 340 24, 507 18, 331 10, 109 ; 133, 393 | 2, 991 4.1 -7.9 
ict olumb yash- | ) 
on wea City.............| 811,917] 798,674 40,762 | 83, 889 41, 832 | 5,573 | 626,618 | 13,243 2.6) +226 
Jacksonville............. County......... 378,557 | 377,815 | 6, 162 | 50, 767 7, 933 3, 344 309, 609 | 742 2.6) +29 
 aecaememmmanas Tuts do ; 183,534 178,807/ 5,969] 45,586/  10,570|  2910| 113,772 4,727 | +568 
Geeraie (ES Ee Biscws 605,247 | 600,427| 16,364 | 15,715 | 15, 988 | 1,523 | 550, 837 4, 820 5.3 | 128 
lino’ “4 | 
| EEE bei cctieaccalede 9, 840, 434 | 9, 765, 894 | 3,141,023 | 1,061,014 79, 691 74,559 |*5,400,607 | 74, 540 +.7 +,7 
Ted erineteld oes PORES: ita Ae 282,505 | 280,733 43, 349 37, 540 1, 546 | 4,263 | 194,035 1,772 7.5) +323 | on 
Evansville... =| do...........| 347,384] 346,765 34, 065 40, 678 20, 434 | 1,588 | 250,000 619 8.9) -143 se 
SE Bees a 275, 675 21, 382 38, 527 21, 347 1, 388 193, 031 2, 050 4.8 —68 
Indianapolis...........__|....- "SSE. 988,383 | 976,615 101, 470 129, 618 73, 939 | 6,268 | 665,320 11, 768 >| 112 
i Tcicnecencuabenstied SSC 313, 651 46, 174 36, 626 19, 505 | GSO 210, 366 326 80] —210 
weeseccet! ST wees 13, 901 49, 960 16, 668 | 2,032} 314,177 | 628 2| «as 
495,425 | 404,242 | 54,450| 85, 400 3,818 | 4,801 | 345,77 1, 183 5 
7 | 205, 759 53, 250 39, 877 4,118 | 1,614 106, 900 38 ‘ 2 
| 
326, 856 328, 515 17, 777 24, 900 12, - | 1, 343 270, 047 41 —1.4 +6.1 
118, 580 117, 515 9, 177 15, 345 929} 84, 216 1, 005 5| 132 
198, 436 197, 833 43, 533 36, 315 18 a1 | 1, 566 101. 048 603 5| +10 
331,921 | 326,167 | *18, 219 82, 872 RE Bh enccace | 266,605 | '5,754 2.9 -.2 Rb 
Sot 
1, 205, 545 | 1,195 693 33, 630 60, 546 81, 047 4,244 | 1,016,176 | #9, 852 3) +165 Te 
51, 830 51, 762 7, 055 13, 48 12, 582 423 18, 194 | 68 ‘ L733 
139,643 | 128, 589 17, 226 16, 617 3, 300 1,303 | 7 100, 143 | 1, O54 8) +181 
725,454 | 708, 882 153, 087 158, 018 150, 570 9, 097 238,110 | 16, 972 2) =—7.2 
Te 
2, 743, 237 | 2,683,435 | 464.235 | 394,437 192, 875 7,908 | 1,603,980} ¢*79,802) -—3.3| +84 
225,129 219,772] #29, 944 48, 222 7, 170 457 123, 979 | 5, 357 20.3; —&9 
279,008 | 276, 040 72, 504 40, 668 16, 087 926 145, 765 | 3, 058 1| 108 
293,342 | 293, 233 46, 681 55, 604 11, 246 962 78, 740 | 109 | —3.3| —100 
177, 076 176, 377 22, 356 43, 527 5, 392 499 104, 603 | 399 +.4| —128 
332, 074 329, 787 52, 804 63, 528 15, 415 | 752 197, 288 2,287) —2.1 -51 Ut 
275,252 | 272,758 52, 550 73, 390 8, 825 | 715 | 137, 278 | 2,494 | —21 —5.2 Vv 
116, 002 115, 910 37, 358 29, 937 5, 752 260 42, 603 | 2; +13) —28 
304,738 | 303,313 64, 961 76, 553 10, 240 846 150, 713 | 1, 425 1 +16 
90, 414 87, 538 28, 186 16, 540 8, 412 106 34, 204 | 2, 876 47] =—30 
453,038 | 451, 138 93, 807 75, 974 21, 789 842 | 258, 726 1, 900 19.9} +826 Wi 
477,654 | 474,525 | 148,843 86, 424 25, 061 826 | 213,371 3, 129 22.9| 68 
4, 607, 297 | 4,586,827 | 702,306 269,236 | 326,935 5,086 | 3, 283,264 | #20, 470 7.0| —349 Ww 
408,403 | 408, 162 50, 887 60, 667 25, 519 529 | 270, 560 | 241 1.6) —564 W 
630, 704 630, 050 47, 293 109, 811 30, 227 1, 388 441, 331 | 654 4) —211 
395,959 | 395, 704 48, 782 51, 600 26, 318 528 268, 467 | 255 —42.3 
210,477 | 210, 056 22, 122 31, 933 17, 804 443 137, 754 | 421 28| —323 
761,576 | 757,077 149, 590 112, 307 32, 926 2, 258 459, 996 | 4, 499 8 +.8 
1, 623, 532 | 1,616,529 | 387,853 | 305,917 50, 367 4, 536 867, 856 7,003 2.7 1.1 -~ 
845,806 | 841,048 186, 725 116, 573 22, 300 2,909} 512, 541 4, 758 —16.0 x 
eased 924,424 | 914,722 | #110, 931 159, 892 8, 275 10,675 | 624,949 | #9, 702 2| +18 
SS eee City and county. 1, 813, 706 | 1,795, 759 163, 380 207, 350 36, 311 17,175 | 1,371, 543 17,047 | —12.2| —2.2 on 
Nebraska: Seaaie iatiametiae COUREF . cccaccas 569,496 | 562, 589 9, 503 74, 585 36, 821 1,837 | 439, 843 | $6,007 | -—87) —l41 4 
ew Jersey: - Se 
Jersey City.......... eae City. ---ee-----| 943,807 | 943,376 147, 291 25, 884 24, of 1,151 | 7 744,953 431) —3.4) —12.3 Se 
I a pias backend sill secninapoake 1, 560, 440 | 1,557,480 | 473, 683 57,494 | 62,393 1,966 | 7 961,044 2,960 | 3.1) 139 
AS Met se RS ee: 289,870 | 288, 407 57, 651 16,389 | 13,871 | 647 | 7199, 849 | 1, 463 4.0, —25.9 " 
a. 
See footnotes at end of table. | 
E 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, June 1939—Continued 


[Corrected to Aug. 19, 1939] 















































—— 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and city Area included Total ! yea oy 
Old-age Aid to Aid to , 
Total pam assist- jdependent the W r A ‘ | —_ 
oom ance children*| blind? | ©4*=!ngs 
—_——— ———— 
, rork: 
OF ony City $259,336 | $257,207 | $35,903 | $14, 568 $4, 405 $613 | 7 $201, 808 $2,039 | +28] +22.0 
Buffalo County.........| 1,644,775 | 1,632,663 | 851,090 88, 901 60, 367 2, 073 680, $32 12,112 “27 +35 
Jew Rochelle City nana 89, 555 89, 113 52, 636 10, 485 9, 16, - - 
_ York do 21, 365, 776 |21, 180, 231 | 6,972,434 | 1, 284,219 | 1, 260, 501 38, 778 |11, 624,209 | * 185, 545 —2.3 —6.8 
Niagara Falls do -| 140,103 | 139, 330 50, 544 8, 104 6, 661 110 | 773, 911 773 | —7.0 +358 
Rochester ~~ SPINES 810, 410 808, 431 345, 461 101, 130 37, 741 2, 352 321, 747 1,979 —4.1 +6. 
Syracuse County 528, 047 524,390 | 6 237,344 63, 760 20, 664 982 1, 3,657 | —6.7| —11.2 
Utica... .- City 222, 187 219, 968 50, 147 26, 797 13, 249 340 | 7? 120, 435 2, 219 —7.3 +.6 
Yonkers. do 207, 145 295, 756 | 94, 801 20, 37 19, 649 399 160, 533 1, —1.4 —9.7 
forth Carolina | | 
STE peville County 128, 706 128, 706 | 2, 743 11, 128 4, 705 769 4) ae --- —4.7 +2.0 
Charlotte _... do | 97, 068 96, 493 | 5, 188 15, 276 6, 716 1, 397 67, 916 575 —1.6 +12.8 
Greensboro lo 91, 237 | 91,170 | 2, 505 16, 000 , 604 1, 129 64, 932 10 67 —5.0 +18.8 
Winston-Salem do --| 122,741) 122,741 | 8, 903 13, 701 5, 773 927 93, 437 0 —65.1 +23.3 
Ohio: | | : 
Akron do 1, 111, 649 | 1, 109, 282 6 80, 584 76, 005 17, 306 1, 895 933, 492 2, 367 —4.6 —17.6 
eT dc 504, 010 503, 853 45, 912 78, 385 12, 441 2, 010 365, 105 157 +9.1 —19.6 
Cincinnati do 1, 286, 941 | 1, 272,913 217, 804 183, 329 36, 539 5, 377 829, 864 14,028 | —17.5 —14.2 
Cleveland 1 4,419, 777 | 4, 383, 147 | 525, 204 224,713 106, 464 7,937 | 3. 518, 739 , 630 | —12.3 —17.3 
-—w io None | "srses| onion} ionass| iae| o63| sezoo| Lees} —acr| —ane 
Dayton do 580, 7! 578, 763 95, 109, 7. , 4 ; —11. —20. 
Springfield io | 196,840 | 186, 840 11, 583 54, 572 4, 457 1,388 | 114,840 -----| +61] —13.1 
Toledo do 1, 175,600 | 1,175,225 | 156,142 126, 004 16, 331 4, 231 872, 517 465 —8,2 —31.6 
Youngstown lo 513, 421 | 513, 195 | 54, 938 | 48, 541 11, 025 3, 197 395, 494 226 | —18.0 — 38.5 
Oklahoma: Tulsa lo 221, 659 215, 826 | 7,093 82, 470 16, 013 2, 397 107, 853 5, 833 —5.5 73.9 
Oregon: Portland | 671,837 | 670,399 77, 068 161, 826 19, 945 4, 862 406, 698 1, 438 —.6 +1.8 
Pennsylvania: | 
Allentown do 280,458 | 279, 628 | 45, 441 21, 486 9, 450 5, 379 197, 872 830 —6.3 —21L.0 
Altoona ‘ do 352,727 | 352,671 | 88, 386 30, 867 16, 943 5, 994 210, 481 56; —4.6/ —11.0 
Bethlehem . . do 303, 673 302, 943 41, 568 22, 220 12, 563 5, 457 221, 135 730 —5.6 | —13.4 
Chester do 307, 547 306, 094 | 65, 720 31, 802 14, 359 7, 237 186, 976 1,453 | —112| —1L6 
Erie do 402, 226 | 402, 190 106, 560 | 45, 468 16, 447 7, 589 226, 126 36 +16) —1L9 
Johnstown do 541,251 | 540,804 125, 900 36, 965 30, 348 7, 110 340, 571 357 +5.9 | —3.1 
Philadelphia do 4, 531, 538 | 4,492,409 | 2,371, 798 | 358, 698 306, 504 69, 033 | 1, 386, 286 * 39, 129 —L1!| +16 
bt foc | Sanat | “taco | "itnaoo | aeons | “inar| “cm | eee | “Age | ta¢) a8 
Reading. .... do | 430, 367 , 989 | q | , OF a 7s ‘ * | 9 | —8. 
Scranton do 1, 007, 313 | 1,004,649 | 333,512 | 51, 803 35, 977 10,204 | 573,153 6 2, 664 —5.4 —19.8 
Wilkes-Barre do 1, 196, 257 | 1,194,613 | 455, 516 | 54, 271 45, 174 13, 595 626, 057 1,644 | —18.6 | —27.9 
Rhode Island: Providence City | 843,161 | 837, 827 | 150, 353 56,217 | 20, 204 | 391 | 7 610, 662 5, 334 —3.1 —1L5 
South Carolina: Charleston County 170,352 | 169, 966 | 3, 211 | 12, 736 5, 668 | 796} 147,555 386 —8.3 |) +282.5 
Tennessee: | | 
Knoxville do . 167, 039 166, 624 3, 064 | 16, O82 15, 085 71 | 131, 522 415 +2.2 +15. 7 
Memphis d 312, 561 309, 283 | 4, 635 | 35, 408 | 18, 922 4,055 | 246, 263 3, 278 +3.0 | +59.0 
. Nashville do | 216, 261 215, 376 | 2, 838 25, 098 16, 433 2, 377 168, 630 885 +.8 +27. 
exas: j 
Dallas lo 327, 233 323, 392 12, 154 92, 312 |  ) ree 218, 046 | 3, 841 —7.4) +2.3 
El Paso do 92, 217 91, 821 |... : a yy Re Se 78, 635 396 | —1.0 } +42.8 
Fort Worth do 337, 897 | 337, 401 | 21, 118 _ t | SS Rae © 244, 720 | 496 | +1.7|} +19.2 
Houston do 328, 745 325, 049 | 23, 439 | 80, 645 pabibbnsiaindiediean 221, 865 | 2,796; —2.2 +148 
San Antonio do 318,462 | 314,387 |......... | 60,665 |----- 5. | ----- .-| 244, 722 | 4, 075 +1.8 | +30.9 
ume Salt Lake City kc 423,562 | 421,884 | 55, 653 95, 642 38, 491 1, 204 230,894 4,67 | 4 12.7 +14.6 
Virginia: | | | | 
Norfolk City 82, 590 | 81,959 | 4, 478 | 7, 400 1, 595 780 | 67, 706 | 631 | —7.8 +13.9 
Richmond do 163,084 | 157, 391 22, 913 10, 199 | 1, 337 858 1s oe 5, 693 | +.5 | 3 
Roanoke. __. . do 32, 689 | 32, 689 | 2, 356 4, 200 | 576 360 yg, UE —6.8 | L 
Washington: 
Seattle County 877, 883 | 870, 782 | 84, 723 235, 106 33, 115 | 8, 050 509, 788 | 7,101; —1.5 —17.1 
Tacoma do 475,778 | 475, 778 | 26, 481 100, 981 18, 572 | 2, 611 327, 133 | .. cel Se +4.3 
West Virginia Huntington do 185, 525 | 184, 760 6, 714 | 10, 980 | 6, 299 756 160, 011 | 765 | —6.6 —15.5 
isconsin 
Kenosha Tc onsitmtouaind 227,587 | 227,411 | 27, 997 | 22, 556 16, 076 1, 447 159, 335 176; —27) —15.5 
Madison ; do 275, 672 | 275, 475 | 24, 385 | 45, 827 | 22, 698 974 181, 591 197 | —3.1 | +1L6 
Milwaukee do 2, 223, 464 | 2,212,943 476, 755 | 190, 615 | 96, 796 8,810 | 1, 439, 967 10, 521 —1.8 | —3.2 
Racine do 234, 846 43, 859 25, 419 | 20, 049 804 143, 838 877 | —2.7 +8.0 


| 233,960 | 








' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

' Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
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5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


* Includes estimate. 
’ Relates to county. 
5 Relates to city. 


* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


‘© Estimated. 


areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. 


1! Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies _ ered 80 percent of the standard budgetary amounts, ( 
in Selected Large Cities, July 1939 Increases in the 5 cities reporting larger expendi. 

2 ‘ tures in July than in June amounted to 1 percent 

Reports on general relief operations during July _jn Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 9 percent in Cleve- 


were received from 18 cities, including all cities _Jand, and 21 and 31 percent in San Francisco and 
with populations of more than 400,000 in 1930, Los Angeles, respectively. Increases in the 2 
except New Orleans, and including also Rochester, _California cities reflect the fact that June was the ; 
New York, which is smaller. last month of a fiscal period. Relief granted jp 
Cases Aided and Amount of Relief June carried through only to the end of that : 
month, but expenditures in July covered relief 
During July in these 18 cities 632,000 cases re- for July and part of August. 
ceived aid amounting to almost $19 million. Fourteen cities reported data from which aver- , 
These figures represent a decrease from the pre- age amounts per family case and per single-person 
vious month of 1 percent in the number of cases case were computed. These averages do not 
aided and of 4 percent in expenditures for relief. necessarily reflect the relative adequacy of relief 


Fewer cases were aided in July than in June in in different cities, since many factors must be 
14 of the 18 cities, as shown in table 3. Decreases taken into consideration in interpreting them, 
ranged from 8 percent in Buffalo and Detroit to For example, July averages for Los Angeles and 
less than 1 percent in Baltimore and Philadelphia. San Francisco are known to have been affected 
Increases in the remaining cities amounted to 10 by changes incident to the beginning of a new 
percent in Cleveland and less than 5 percent in fiscal year. The highest average amount per 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. family case—$46.27—-was recorded for Los Angeles 

Expenditures for relief were smaller than in the and the lowest—$16.34—for St. Louis. In only 
previous month in 13 cities. The reductions were 2 cities, Cincinnati and St. Louis, was the average 
less than 5 percent in 4 cities but amounted to payment per family case less than $25. The 
27 percent in St. Louis. The decrease of 21 per- highest average amount per single-person case was 
cent in Chicago resulted from a shortage of relief $26.68 in New York and the lowest $6.64 in St, 
funds; July payments represent 65 percent of the Louis, with averages amounting to more than 
budgeted amounts, whereas June payments cov- $15 in all cities except Milwaukee and St. Louis. 





Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, und average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, July 1939 



































-ercen ve change fro 
Average amount Pe — ; ~~ alg = 
Cit CR i, an a 
7 receiving relief relief! | 
Per family | Per single- Number of | Amountof 
case | person case cases relief 
| 

6, 032 $144, 629 (0) () | = —28 
15, 406 382, 873 $29. 35 $17. 51 —2.0 —7.6 
18, 574 595, 173 36. 52 18.79 | —7.6 -—147 
2 110, 759 2 2, 270, 542 co <I —42 -21.4 
8, 072 180, 573 24. 44 | 16. 47 | —1 +1.2 
20, 212 470, 746 29.77 15. 06 | 410.0 +92 
16, 029 482, 056 33 57 | 16. 93 | ——e —0.8 
1, 456 36, 522 30.79 19. 31 —6.9 —9.3 
50, 546 1, 816, 028 46. 27 18. 39 | —1.3 +311 
20. 351 7 450, 846 27. 42 11.75 | —1.9 —9.1 
12, 547 348, 523 32. 50 20. 06 —2.6 —3.5 
15, 179 441, 188 34. 64 19. 25 —1.0 —L4 
172, 302 6, 781, 216 46. 21 26. 68 —1.7 -19 
477, 646 2, 235, 515 (2) (4) —.9 —5.6 
§ 55, 762 1, 508, 611 (4) (4) +4. 5 +1.0 
8, 443 281, 262 36. 90 7. 51 —3.7 —7.5 

8, 247 108, 750 16. 34 6.64 (*) —27.3 i 

14, 512 428, 397 5. 32 19. 73 +2 +212 | 

1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items ‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
incident to operation of work programs; and of special programs, hospitaliza- § Includes figures for entire county in which city is located 
tion, and burials. * Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 

1 Not available. to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

* Includes cases receiving aid from cial departments: Transportation 7 Includes $22,118 which was estimated as cost of operating a commissary. 
Service, 826 cases, $13,664; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,367 cases, $55,805; * Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
Nursing Home Service, number of cases not available, $1,462; and Shelter once during month 
Division, 2,532 cases, $11,378. * Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


The extent to which the relief load consisted of 
eases receiving general relief in addition to speci- 
fied forms of income is shown in table 4. General 
relief supplemented WPA earnings in 19 percent 
of the cases in Minneapolis but in less than 9 per- 
cent of the cases in other cities. Only in Newark 
was a relatively large proportion of cases reported 
to have received general relief in addition to earn- 
ings from regular employment. Cases in which 
relief supplemented unemployment benefits con- 
stituted less than 2 percent of the case load in 
the 14 cities reporting this item. In Baltimore, 
where there is a legal restriction as to the amount 
which may be granted to a family for aid to de- 
pendent children, 34 percent of the cases received 
general relief to supplement payments for such aid. 
In the other cities for which data are available 
less than 6 percent of the cases received general 
relief in addition to 1 of the 3 special types of 
public assistance. 


Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
July 1939 





Percent of general] relief cases in 
households receiving '— 














Num- as 
ber « ; | Earn- | | 
City cases | Unem-| ings | | oa. | Aid'o 
nN i. og ploy- | from | WPA/ 5 depend- 
ctr ment | regular| earn- | .-?., ent 
relief bene- | em- | ings | assist-| Ghil- 
fits | ploy- | | dren 
ment 
Baltimore... 6, 032 0.6 | ae a 33.6 
Buffalo... .... os 18, 574 9 8.2) 6.5) 2.6 | 1.4 
Chicago 110, 759 mM | & 5/ 2.3) aa 
Cincinnati ‘ 8, 072 5} 4.7; 1.6) 3.0 .6 
Cleveland... 20, 212 6 6.4) 7.7 3 (4) 
Detroit 16, 029 s 6.6) 86 3.4 oan 
District of Columbia *._. 1, 456 (4) 5.8 (4) 
Los Angeles § § BO, 54t 1.1 | 732) Mm |] @& 
Milwaukee 20, 351 .4 6.5 | 8.8 | 1.4 2 
Minneapolis 12, 547 4 2.8 18.9 4.8 | 4.4 
Newark 15, 179 1.6 23.0 3.7 ; 
New York 172, 302 6 (*) 3.2 | 2.5 | 1.8 
Philadelphia 77, 646 . (2) 10; @ | @® 
Pittsburgh *. 55, 762 8 (2) 2.2 (2) (4) 
Rochester 8, 443 8 13.0 7.0 5. 4 | 3.0 
San Francisco * 14, 512 B (4) 71.9 (1) ( 





! Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for 7 cities. Such cases amount to 0.5 percent of cases 


receiving relief in the District of Columbia; 0.2 percent in Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, and Rochester; and 0.1 percent in Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
Milwaukee. 


1 Not available. 

* Less than 0.1 percent 

§ Accepts only unemployable cases 

§ Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

' Base is number of cases open on last day of month rather than figures 
shown in first column of this table 
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Case Turn-Over 


Seven cities opened fewer cases during July 
than in June. Notable decreases of 21 to 63 
percent were reported by Baltimore, Chicago, 
Newark, New York, and St. Louis. The in- 
creases in the number of openings in Minneapolis 
and Rochester were 63 and 190 percent, respec- 
tively. Only three cities—Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and New York—closed more cases in July than in 
June, and in these cities the increases amounted 
to less than 10 percent. 

Accession and separation rates for July are 
shown in tables 5 and 6. These rates represent 
the number of openings and the number of closings 
as a percent of the average number of cases open 
at the beginning and end of the month. In 11 
cities accession rates were higher than separation 
rates. The lowest turn-over in case load was in 
St. Louis, where an accession rate of 4 was accom- 
panied by a separation rate of 3. The highest case 
turn-over occurred in Milwaukee, with an acces- 
sion rate of 21 and a separation rate of 19. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


The aggregate case load of the 18 cities was 
increased by 5,500 in July as a result of the fact 
that more cases were added to the rolls following 
loss of WPA employment than were transferred 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, July 1939 























Percent opened for specified reason 
| ae Acces- a 
City | eases | sion |Cessation; Loss of | Loss of All 

| opened | Fate 1 | of unem- | regular) WPA Pm 

ployment \employ-|employ- reasons 

benefits ment | ment 
Baltimore...........- 608 10.7 | 0.3 | 30.4 6.3 63.0 
Ses 1, 437 10.2 | 1.4) 37.2 28.7 32.7 
EERE ES: 931 | 5.2 | 5.9 | 654.0 10.9 29.2 
CIR, cnencccssuavs 5, 341 4.6 | .1] 323] 388 28.8 
Cincinnatl..........-.| 665 | 7.7 5.6 14.3 15.5 64.6 
Cleveland............; 2,200 10.6 4.5 10.0 41.7 43.8 
Detroit : o<-] 2, 560 16.3 | 15.9 25.9 15.0 43.2 
District of Columbia ?_| 92 | 5.6 | a (SSE 2 x 100.0 
Los Angeles #4... .. .-| 6,374 13.9 | 5.2 27.3 33.0 34.5 
Milwaukee *_......... | 3,616 | 20.6] — 18.7 19.6 61.5 
Minneapolis... ___...-- | 1,287; @® | 1.6 24.5 44.2 29.7 
Newark erase ee Fe: 813 | 5.5 5.8 46.9 8.7 38.6 
New York_..__. | 6,368} 3.9 7.4| 2.7| 27.7) 40.2 
Philadelphia - - | 5,919 8.1 a 28.6 39.9 24.3 
Pittsburgh ?..........| 7,399 | 14.6 11.0 15.2 60. 6 13.2 
Rochester... ......- | 1,251] 138 2.4 16.2 66. 1 15.3 
St. Louis ectintsiled } 289 | pI Rice siodiee -| 1.4 2.1 96. 5 
San Francisco ¢_.-_-. --| 2,523 | 20.0 5.2 (5 13.2 (® 











1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

? Accepts only unemployable cases. 

3 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

4 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief to 
employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

§ Not available. 
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to WPA. In June the case load in these same 
cities was increased by 2,300 as a result of this 
factor. During July the movement to and from 
WPA employment resulted in a net increase in 
case load in 10 cities. 

Loss of WPA employment was reported as the 
reason for 28 to 44 percent of the openings in 
seven cities and for over 60 percent of the open- 
ings in Pittsburgh and Rochester. Transfer to 
WPA was responsible for 28 to 37 percent of the 
closings in six cities. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


Figures on the number of cases opened because 
of loss of regular employment and closed because 
employment was obtained are available for 17 
cities. In these cities there was a net decrease of 
2,700 cases in the aggregate case load in July as 
compared with 5,400 cases in June for this reason. 
The net effect of regular employment was a 
reduction in case load in all cities except Balti- 
more, Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 

In Buffalo and Newark, respectively, 54 and 47 
percent of the openings reported for July resulted 
from loss of regular employment. In the other 
cities less than 40 percent of the openings were 


for this reason. Approximately 50 percent of the 
cases dropped from the relief rolls in Rochester 
were closed because regular employment was 
obtained. Such cases comprised between 18 and 
42 percent of the closings in the other cities. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


Unemployment benefits were first payable in 
Illinois in July, and data on the number of cases 
opened on cessation of benefits and the number 
closed on receipt of benefits are now reported by 
all 18 cities. Case loads in the 17 cities in which 
benefits were paid in both months show a net 
gain on this account of 150 in July as compared 
with a decrease of 1,300 in June. Net increases 
in case load occurred in 6 cities in July as the 
result of an excess of openings on cessation of 
benefits over closings on receipt of benefits. 

In Detroit 16 percent and in Pittsburgh 11 
percent of all openings were attributed to cessa- 
tion of unemployment benefits. In no other city 
did this reason account for as high as 8 percent 
of the openings. Receipt of benefits accounted 
for 22 percent of the cases closed in Pittsburgh, 
10 percent of the closings in Philadelphia, and 
less than 7 percent in the remaining cities. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, July 1939 





| | 


Percent closed for specified reason 


























] 
c Number of | Separation Transferra! to— Relief no longer needed 
ity io closed; rate! | " |e am | | Allother 
ones = Unemploy- em- Increased reasons 
WPA Pt blie | Coe: — pa iment benefits| ployment earnings or 
stance | received obtained | ncome 
' 
| 
Ee 4590 8.1 5.7 a0 eMAS BYE Zz 1.3 18.5 | 7.4 63.2 
ones 1, 125 8.0 213.7 7.2 | 3.6 | 2.8 41.6 (3) (@) 
Buffalo. -. 2, 100 11.8 32.9 1.9 2.5 6.0 27.1 14.1 | 15.5 
Cee caneanee | 8, 284 71 27.8 29 | 4 1.1 23.8 7.9 31.1 
a 863 10.0 3.1 5.5 5.5 | 2.2 24. 4 | 13.2 46.1 
Raveent EEE TEENS 1, 065 5.2 22.1 5.2 4.3 3.2 35.3 | 1.8 28.1 
Socal 1, 859 11.9 28. 4 Os RE cod 6.8 28.8 | 14.8 15.9 
Distt of Golambia © Der iican aaa 131 7.9 3.8 | | SNE A : 18.3 |. 55.0 
Los Angeles §¢__ iemitoell 4, 965 10.9 27.9 5.3 | 1.4 | 3.2 25.8 2.6 33.8 
Mitwoukes Conall 3, 243 19.0 4.2 1.8 | 2.0 | 1.6 25. 4 5.7 59.3 
 iitdghcabsncasckbeseces 1, 620 @) 13. 1 2.2 | @) 3.0 31.9 4.5 () 
Newark. ..... weceese 974 6.6 AEE aaa 3.1 39.8 | 39. 9 
New York__-. Reasecal 10, 852 6.6 31.4 8.2 3.2 | 4.9 26. 3 | 10. 1 15.9 
Philadelphia... .-......-..--.----- 5, 737 7.8 119.0 4.9 (3) 10. 4 35.7 | 7. 5 (3) 
Pittsburgh § -| 4,075 8.0 713.3 4.2 (?) 22.1 32.7 86) (3) 
Rochester _. 611 6.7 18.3 3.4 (4) 6.9 50.7 | 14.7 (3) 
St. Louis. - 27 3.4 6.9 3.6 1.8 2.2 24.2 | 5.4 55.9 
San Francisco *__...........--...... | 1,774 14.0 36, 6 3.5 7.0 3.7 21.1 | 1. 26.6 











1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 
end of month. 

1 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 

4 Not available. 

‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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5 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—! administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unem ae cases. 

? Includes cases transferred to the N 
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STATISTICS FOR RURAL AND TOWN AREAS, 
APRIL-JUNE 1939 


With the presentation in this issue of monthly 
data on public assistance for the second quarter 
of 1939, the rural and town series is being dis- 
continued on the recommendation of a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on Relief Statistics 
of the American Statistical Association and Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. The series was 
developed to supplement the urban series at the 
time the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
was being liquidated and responsibility for general 
relief was turned back to the States and localities. 
At that time it was not certain that reports on 
general relief for all States could be collected on a 
substantially complete basis. 

The rural and town series is being discontinued 
(1) because data on general relief are now being 
collected currently on a comprehensive basis, and 


(2) because the series is incomplete in that it does 
not include data on earnings under the various 
Federal work programs, which comprise a very 
substantial share of total public aid in rural areas. 

Total payments to recipients of public assist- 
ance in the 385 rural and town areas in 36 States 
included in the series declined in each month of 
the quarter ended with June 1939. Expenditures 
for general relief, the three special types of public 
assistance, and subsistence payments certified by 
the Farm Security Administration dropped from 
$3.8 million in March to $3.4 million in June—a 
decrease of 13 percent. This decrease was attrib- 
utable to substantial reductions in the volume of 
general relief and in the amount of subsistence 
payments. 

General relief payments declined in each month 


Chart I.—Estimated public and private assistance in rural and town areas in the United States, January 1932- 
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Table 1.—Recipients and amount of public assistance, 385 rural and town areas,' April, May, and June 1939 
[Corrected to Aug. 8, 1939] 









































Number of cases Amount of assistance ? Percentage change in— 
ns 
Number of cases Amount of assistance 
Type of assistance “— 
April 1939} May 1939) June 1939 | April 1939 | May 1939 | June 1939 | From | From | From | From | From | From 
March  ~ | May | March} April May 
to to to to | to to 
April | May } June | April | | oe June 
a See ers i 
PE nidebininecenecbtecnetne () () (3) $3, 663, 106 | $3,461,648 | $3, 350,049 |......-- Oe. WR —4.7| —5.5 —3.2 
General relief ¢....................-. 54,166 | 50,082 | 46,497| 812,673 | 705,762 | — 633,150 | —11.7| —7.5| —7.2| -16.2| -13.2] —193 
Special types of pablic assistance ---| 144,304 | 144,533 | 145,401 | 2,546,609 | 2,530,145 | 2,546,239 / +10, +.1 $6) t4| -—6) +6 
Id-age assistance___...........- 123,134 | 123,145 | 123,925 | 2,068,443 | 2,056,976 | 2,073,287 | +.9 (5) +.6 +.4 —.6 +.8 
Aid to dependent children ¢_.... 17,711 17, 838 17,9 404 399, 663 390,131 | +1.7 +.7 +.3 —.1/ —L2| <j 
Aid to the blind ¢............... 3, 549 3, 550 3, 576 73, 762 73, 506 73, 821 +1.1 (') +.7 +.7 —.3 +.4 
-y payments certified by 
the Farm Security Administra- 
Es nikinnsdatnbitesreencacess 14, 831 11, 183 8, 633 303, 824 225, 741 170,660 | —10.6 | —24.6 | —22.8 —9.6 | —25.7| —244 























1 Data not co: ble with those published prior to January 1939 in that 
these do not include private assistance. mnie pay no month during 1938 
amounted to more than $15,000 in the sample 

3 Excludes cost of administration. 

2 Total number of cases aided cannot be obtained by adding figures shown, 

an unknown number of cases received more than | type of assistance. 

‘Includes direct one work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- 

ered on basis of need ae 


of the quarter and in June were more than a third 
below the total expended for this type of assist- 
ance in March. Marked declines also occurred 
during each month in the amount of subsistence 
payments certified by the FSA, with the total cer- 
tified in June amounting to about half the March 
total. The percentage decreases in the number of 
cases receiving general relief were consistently 
smaller than the declines in the amount dis- 
bursed, possibly reflecting a seasonal reduction in 
family needs. The percentage declines in the 
number of cases certified for subsistence payments 
tended to approximate the decreases in the amount 
of assistance, as shown in table 1. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of amount of public 
assistance, 385 rural and town areas, April, May, and 
June 1939 


























Percentage distribution 
of amount of assist- 
ance in— 

Type of assistance 
April | Ma June 
1939 1939 1939 
EE ee ee: 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Special (7 i sos] mil 60 
ypes o ~ — ES " ; .0 
ES 56.5 59.4 61.9 
Aid to dependent Se aeeess 11.0 11.6 11.9 
fT STS 2.0 2.1 2.2 
Subsistence payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration........................ 8.3 6.5 6.1 
76 





5 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se. 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Socig] 
Security Act. 

? Estimated. 


Total obligations incurred for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
fluctuated only slightly during the second quarter 
of 1939, with a net increase of less than 1 percent 
from March to June. The smaller expenditures 
for general relief and subsistence payments served 
to increase the share of total public-assistance 
payments in the rural areas represented by the 
special types of public assistance. In March 
payments for these types of aid accounted for 66 
percent of the total; by June they represented 76 
percent. The proportion accounted for by general 
relief dropped from 25 percent in March to 19 
percent in June, and the share represented by 
subsistence payments declined from 9 to 5 percent 
during the same period. 

On the basis of the data reported for the sample 
areas it is estimated that in June 1939 a total of 
$28.8 million was expended for public assistance 
in all rural and town areas of the United States. 
Private assistance has been excluded from the 
data for the sample areas for the first half of 
1939 because of the extremely small volume of 
assistance disbursed from private funds in these 
areas. The addition of private assistance would 
increase the estimated total for June by only 
$75,000. 
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Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


As or Juty 31, 1939, a net cumulative total of 
45.2 million employee accounts had been estab- 
lished with the Board in Baltimore. The number 
of new accounts established in July was 494,400, 
the largest number in any month of 1939 except 
June. This comparatively large number is prob- 
ably due to the entrance into the labor market 
of young persons available for either temporary 
or permanent employment and to the continued 
increase in industrial activity. 

A total of 67,500 cancelations and voids was 
reported in July. The number of cancelations 
has increased considerably in 1939, following the 
discovery of large numbers of individuals holding 
more than one account number. The success of 
the Bureau’s intensified efforts to locate such 
individuals can, in part, be ascribed to the cooper- 
ation of the various State unemployment com- 
pensation commissions. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


The decrease in the number of claims received 
in Washington, which has occurred each month 
since March, continued in July when a total of 
14,700 claims was received, as compared with 
16,700 in June. Claims for lump-sum payments 
at age 65, which were 40 percent of the July 
total, formed a lower proportion than usual pri- 
marily because the field offices had been instructed 
not to follow up potential claimants in view of the 
imminence of the passage of the Social Security 
Act amendments. The number of claims cer- 
tified in July totaled 15,700, of which 47 percent 
were claims for lump-sum payments at age 65. 
The increase in this percentage as compared with 
a month ago is also a direct result of administra- 
tive factors, since these claims had priority in all 
Washington operations. 

Although most of the amendments to the 
Social Security Act will not take effect until 
January 1, 1940, lump-sum payments to workers 
attaining age 65 were discontinued the day the 
President signed the bill, namely August 10. 
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This was interpreted to mean that no checks 
could be sent out by the Treasury after the date 
of enactment even though claims received earlier 
had been found valid. Claimants thus affected 
are advised of their actual or potential rights to 
monthly benefits, which become payable, under 
the amendments, commencing January 1, 1940. 
Such persons receive forms to fill out, giving in- 
formation which will assist the Board in preparing 
in advance for the adjudication of the claims for 
monthly benefits which they may file subsequent- 
ly. Lump-sum death payments will continue to 
be made to the survivors or estates of covered 
workers who die before January 1, 1940; these 
claims will continue to be payable in 1940 pro- 
vided the worker’s death occurred prior to that 
year. Beginning with 1940, if certain conditions 
are met, the widows, children, or dependent 
parents of insured workers who die will receive 
monthly benefits in lieu of lump-sum payments. 
Specified lump-sum death payments will be paid 
only if there is no surviving widow, child, or 
dependent parent who is entitled to a monthly 
benefit for the month in which death occurred. 

The average claims payment certified in July 
was $84.03, as compared with $83.24 in June. 
Both amounts showed a considerable increase 
over the average of $67.51 for the fiscal year 
1938-39. Thirteen States had payments above 
the national average for the fiscal year, while 
sixteen States were above the national average 
for the month of July. These were mainly the 
industrialized States of the Northeast and Middle 
West. Although the ranking of the States varies 
slightly from month to month, States such as 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Illinois 
are always in the highest average-payment group, 
while Mississippi consistently has had the lowest 
payment. 


Wage Records 


A total of 27.3 million wage items for the first 
quarter of 1939 had been received in Baltimore 
by the end of July. As of the same date, 75.0 
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million wage items, or approximately 64 percent 
of the total to be included in the 1938 accounting 
period, had been posted. 

During July, 7,489 requests for statements of 
reported wages were received in Baltimore, bring- 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by regions and States in which account numbers were 
issued, July 1939 ' 





Employee accounts established 





























| Cumu- 
Region * and State July | ‘Iative 
| through 
Total | Net? | July: 
Di Ghtinnscncidieiiesnaderest 494, 411 426,904 | 45, 154,355 
I: 
Ee aes 5, 419 5, 229 712, 266 
aaa , 060 4, 950 303, 684 
Massachusetts... 13, 951 13, 305 1, 784, 945 
New Hampshire. 2, 768 2, 705 193, 532 
Rhode Island__.. 3, 141 3, 089 314, 921 
1, 680 1, 648 107, 132 
58, 831 35, 647 6, 026, 348 
1, 247 1, 216 103, 325 
20, 699 20, 108 1, 653, 620 
34, 473 34, 088 3, 732, 443 
3, 225 2, 986 289, 016 
6, 682 5, 952 638, 338 
10, 780 9, 939 933, 959 
10, 265 9, 486 725, 134 
4, 252 3, 846 589, 722 
8, 489 6, 497 712, 641 
14, 678 11, 368 2, 037, 082 
23, 7 21, 000 2, 655, 038 
36, 36, 138 3, 133, 608 
12, 181 12,131 | 1, 189, 858 
10, 7 10, 530 | 904, 734 
9, 192 8, 160 655, 778 
7, 642 6, 271 677, 465 
16, 027 10, 739 841,718 
8, 340 7, 321 381, 761 
7, 333 | 6, 738 | 497, 874 
8, 575 | 7,652 | 755, 180 
| 
7,810 7, 582 586, 920 
8, 333 | 8, 087 774, 538 
3, 499 | 3, 335 | 318, 885 
1, 623 | 1, 553 111, 848 
1, 649 | 1, 602 125, 594 
7,016 | 6, 743 359, 554 
4,751 4, 577 471, 303 
13, 078 12, 357 1, 248, 882 
6,617 | 6, 293 628, 643 
] 
7, 737 | 6, 185 659, 363 
2, 532 | 1, 985 124,113 
22, 805 | 19, 585 1, 943, 749 
1, 886 | 1, 681 167, 173 
4,744 | 4, 426 356, 238 
2,114 | 1, 897 156, 508 
1, 976 | 1,850 , 177, 312 
2, 327 | 2, 205 171, 028 
938 | 880 | 74, 379 
California... -.- 32, 194 | 24, 320 2, 912, 540 
Nevada. __... 587 | 428 44, 892 
Ty 4,991 | 3, 573 382, 604 
Washington 7, 703 | 6, 482 632, 005 
Territories: | 
. sade 168 108 22, 385 
Eee 1, 200 483 152, 667 





1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 
ment covered by title IT, since account numbers are issued to some persons 
who are not in such employment. 

3 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

+ Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Baltimore Accounting 
Operations. 
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ing the cumulative total of requests to 102,800 
as of July 31. A cumulative total of 86,499 
statements have been forwarded in reply to these 
inquiries. The number of requests received jp 
July increased sharply over the number received 
in June and was the largest since January 1938 
All requests received after June 30 will be fy. 
nished with a statement of wages reported for 
both 1937 and 1938. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act 


With the payment of $9,187,000 in benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act during July, 
total payments from the beginning of operations 
to the end of July passed the $200 million mark 
(table 3). This is the total amount certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payments on 
annuities, pensions, and survivor and death bene- 
fits; it includes retroactive payments and excludes 
canceled payments. 

The total number of annuities and pensions in 
force under the Railroad Retirement Act increased 
from 132, 239 at the end of June to 133,272 at the 
end of July (table 4). The monthly amount 
payable on all annuities and pensions rose from 
$8,290,476 to $8,363,866. Aithough both the 
number and amounts in force continued to in- 
crease, the net addition during July to the total 
of annuities and pensions in force was the smallest 
in any single month since August 1937, and the 
net monthly amount added was the smallest since 
the approval of the act in July 1937. 


Changes in Annuities in Force 


This slowing up in the rate of increase of 
annuities and pensions in force reflects principally 
the tendency for the number of applications for 
employee annuities to decline. An average of 65 
applications for employee annuities was received 
per calendar day during the month of July. This 
is the smallest number, except for May 1939, since 
the enactment of the amendatory Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937. The average number of appli- 
cations received per calendar day was 72 for the 
last 6 months of 1938-39, 84 for the first 6 months 
of 1938-39, and 145 for the fiscal year 1937-38. 

The number of new certifications of employee 
annuities during July was the smallest in any 
month since July 1937. When allowance is made 
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for claims held ineligible during the month and 
for employee-annuity claims superseded by sur- 
yivor claims following the death of the applicant, 
the total number of claims disposed of during 


July exceeded the number of new claims received. 
The number of annuitants removed from the rolls 
because of death was below preceding months 
and was the lowest since August 1938. 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and amount certified 
by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, July 1939 ' 





























Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
Resion * and State Number Amount certified Number Amount certified Number | Amount certified 
Re- Cer- Aver- | Re Cer- Aver- Re- Cer- | Aver- 
ceived | tified Total age | ceived | tified Total age ceived | tified Total age 
Cumulative through July 413,896 |397,416 $21,553,219 | $54.23 |183,282 177,086 | $9,794,447 | $55.31 (230,614 (220,330 $11, 758,772 $53. 37 
Total for July 14,724 | 15,741 1, 322, 688 84. 03 5, 865 7,409 619, 67. 83. 64 8, 859 8, 332 703,013 84. 38 
Region I: 
Connecticut 262 276 28, 268 | 102. 42 126 156 16, 552 | 106.10 136 120 11, 716 97. 63 
Maine 89 91 6, 817 74. 91 37 49 3,680 | 75.10 52 42 3, 137 74, 69 
Massachusetts. 636 688 65,013 04. 50 302 378 34, 924 92. 39 334 310 30, 089 97. 06 
New Hampshire 60 67 5,763 | 86,01 31 39 3,255 | 83.47 29 28 2, 508 89. 55 
Rhode Island 145 142 13,692 | 96.43 63 66 7,427 | 112.54 82 76 6,265 | 82.48 
Vermont 57 57 3,771 66.15 37 4l 2, 700 65. 84 20 16 1, 071 66. 96 
Region II 
New York 1, 672 1, 875 195,050 | 104.03 625 834 82, 663 99.12 1, 047 1,041 112, 387 107. 96 
Region ITI: 
Delaware... 30 35 3, 236 92. 46 11 14 1, 056 75. 45 19 21 2,180 | 103.81 
New Jersey 603 749 70,418 | 94.02 256 379 33,613 | 88. 69 347 370 36,805 | 99.47 
Pennsylvania 1,414 1, 553 144,114 92. 80 625 783 73, 071 93. 32 789 770 71,043 | 92,26 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 71 74 6, 159 83. 22 32 41 2, 941 71. 74 39 33 3, 218 97. 50 
Maryland 259 239 18, 913 79.13 90 06 7, 639 79. 57 169 143 11, 274 | 78. 84 
North Carolina 266 255 12,106 | 47.47 66 85 4,139 | 48.69 200 170 7, 967 46. 87 
Virginia 257 278 18,043 | 64.90 99 127 9,272 | 73.00 158 151 8, 771 58.09 
West Virginia 146 186 15,532 | 83. 50 49 78 6,178 | 79.21 97 108 9, 354 86. 61 
Region V 
Kentucky 275 268 16,298 | 60.81 88 98 5,478 | 55.90 187 170 10, 820 63. 65 
Michigan 628 632 57,363 | 90.76 248 317 28, 761 90. 73 380 315 28,602 | 90.80 
Ohio 1, 085 1, 104 103, 785 94.01 514 602 54, 2 90. 12 571 502 49,532 | 98.67 
Region VI: | 
Tilinois_... 1, 191 1, 227 112, 052 91.32 5ll 643 52,632 | 81.85 &80 584 59,420 | 101.75 
Indiana... 470 489 39, 335 80. 44 221 262 20, 327 77. 58 249 227 19, 008 | 83. 7 
Wisconsin. . 365 381 34,014 | 89. 28 195 240 21,989 | 91.62 170 | 141 12,025 | 85.28 
Region VII: 
Alabama 224 216 12, 263 56. 78 56 73 | 4, 282 58. 66 168 | 143 7, 981 55. 82 
Florida 104 197 9,944 | 50.48 71 95 | 3,935 | 41.43 123} 102) 6,009 | 58.91 
Georgia. . 284 264 13,334 | 50. 51 5 70 3,975 | 56.79 233) 194) 9, 359 48. 24 
Mississippi 105 106 3346 | 31.57 28 40 918 | 22.96 77 | 66 | 2,428 | 36.79 
South Carolina 164 150 6,449 | 42.99 | 30 | 31 1,390 | 44.83 134 | 119 | 5, 059 42. 51 
Tennessee . . 236 258 14,923 | 57.84 | 42 | 7 4, 351 62. 16 194 | 188 10, 572 56. 24 
Region VIII: | 
lowa 201 234 17,372 | 74.24] 80 111 | 8,517 | 76.73 121; 123 | 8,855 | 72.00 
Minnesota 224 246, 22,827 | 92.79 103 126 | 12, 340 97. 93 121 | 120 10, 487 87.39 
Nebraska 90 82 6,042 | 73.68 33 39 2, 686 68. 86 57 | 43 | 3, 356 78. 05 
North Dakota 20 7 2,107 | 78.04 u 14 1, 062 75. 87 11 | 13 | 1, 045 80. 37 
South Dakota 34 32 | 1,067 | 61.47 | 13 ) 558 62. 02 21 | 23 1,409 61. 26 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 104 5.574 | 46.45 | 24 31 1, 343 43. 33 80 &9 4, 231 47.54 
Kansas 130 10, 451 73. 09 68 79 5, 901 74. 70 62 4, 550 71.10 
Missouri... 472 ‘s 37,714 | 78.25 207 240 | 19, 724 82. 18 265 242 17, 990 74. 34 
Oklahoma 121 128 8, 791 63. 70 43 52 3, 069 59. 01 78 | 86 5, 722 66. 54 
Region X: 
Louisiana 161 ] 10, 012 53. 83 | 34 45 | 2, 956 65. 69 127 141 7, 056 50. 04 
New Mexico 24 33 2,139 | 64.83 7 9 549 | 60.97 17 24 1,500 | 66.27 
Texas 400 397 27,268 | 68.68 100 125 7, 620 60. 96 300 | 272 | 19,648 | 72.23 
Region XI | | 
Arizona 49 46 3, 430 74. 56 11 15 1, 047 69. 79 38 31 | 2, 383 76. 86 
Colorado 133 155 10,000 | 64.52 | 66 89 | 6,015 | 67.59 67 66 3, 985 60. 38 
Idaho s : 57 55 3,441 | 62.56 26 30 | 2,003 | 66.75 | 31 25 1, 438 57. 53 
Montana 71 74 5,471 | 73.04 26 26 | 2, 139 82. 28 45 48 3, 332 69. 41 
Utah ; : 34 57 4,863 | 85.31 12 a1 | 1,454 | 69. 25 22 | 36 | 8, 409 04. 68 
Wyoming.. : sees 22 25 1, 503 60. 13 5 8 470 58. 71 17 | 17 1, 033 60. 79 
Region XII | 
California 781 RRO 73, 183 82. 32 334 412 31, 489 76. 43 447 | 477 | 41, 604 87.41 
Nevada... 11 19 1,203 | 63.30 5 8 458 | 57.21 6 11 | 745 67. 73 
Oregon : ‘ 107 131 11, 435 7.29 | 43 | 71 6,144 | 86.53 64 | 60 5, 291 88. 18 
Washington. 208 228 19, 938 87. 45 &2 107 8, 905 83. 23 126 | 121 | 11, 033 91.18 
Territories: | 
Alaska 16 14 935 66. 76 2 5 140 27.92 14 9 | 795 88. 35 
i ite acted 41 45 2, AR4 59, 64 25 25 1, 279 51.14 16 20 | 1, 405 70, 25 
PRE —_ ‘ saat 25 26 2, 337 89, 88 3 5 406 81.07 22 | 21 1, 931 91. 97 
1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting Source: Burean of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Administrative 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages Division. 


* Social Security Board administrative regions. 
+ Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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Average Annuity 


On the basis of preliminary figures, the average 
actual monthly annuity for annuities initially 
certified on a final basis during the month of 
July 1939 was $67.93 (table 6). This is some- 
what higher than the corresponding figures for 
the preceding 3 months but lower than the figure 
of $69.06, which was the average actual monthly 
annuity on all annuities certified on a final basis 
through June 30, 1938. Corresponding figures for 
the intervening period are not yet available. 

Employee annuities under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act are of two main types—age annuities 
and disability annuities. Age annuities are of two 
kinds—those accruing at or after age 65 and those 
beginning before age 65 for individuals who have 
had at least 30 years of credited service. Dis- 
ability annuities are also of two kinds—those ac- 
cruing at any age below 65 for individuals with 
30 years of credited service and those beginning 





between age 60 and 65 for individuals with leg 
than 30 years of credited service. For age anny. 
itants under 65 and disability annuitants with 
less than 30 years’ service the amount of annuity 
is reduced by Xso for each calendar month thgt 
the annuitant is under 65 at the time the annuity 
begins to accrue. 

The average actual annuity was higher on fing] 
certifications during July than during the preced. 
ing 3 months for each type of annuity except dis. 
ability annuities based on 30 years of credited 
service. The average actual annuity on age ap. 
nuities beginning before age 65 was the only t 
which was higher in July than for the final cep. 
tifications made through June 30, 1938. 


Applications Received During July 


The Railroad Retirement Board has been collect. 
ing, since January 1938, certain data on applica. 
tions for employee annuities. These data make 


Table 3.—Railroad Retirement Board: Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by class of payment, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938-July 1939 ' 












































] | 
Death- Lump-sum 
Total pay- | Employee | Survivor I Permanent 
Fiscal year and month | benefit death : 
ments! annuities * | annuities ¢ ounuities * benefits # pensions! 
| | : = 
ey CRIN SMI IIe nininccccicncdacacscocsccnonecsos $$203, 627, 201 | $132, 401, 923 | $1, 257, 259 | $1, 455, 579 | $1, 504, 70 $65, 824, 198 
—————SPE_UO! Oa OC eS 
IRE ER Ae ee CLE eS Ar eee See 4, 604, 232 4, 487, 496 | 47, 490 69, 245 |__. — 
—=—_—— | =| SS —_———— = ————— —— | 
SITIND Liiin 1:itipacdeislemnnthinnbibiicmanetagenanssded 482,904,286 | 46,097,901 | 381, 237 | 625, 106 | 38, 954 34, 667, 453 
7S _— = S= 
Det, MST... on nnnccwccrercernecese cece -----| 106,841,632 | 75, 158, 195 | 758, 748 | 703,221 | 1, 335, 307 28, 886, 158 
1938 
EELS TELA A TOE TRE ROR AOD TALE RCE 408, 325 5, 725, 976 52, 321 64, 558 7, 539 2, 537,920 
ESE HMA Sa TSN ae ene 8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 61, 258 68, 040 5, 059 2, 490, 43 
I el es ehnniamentbad 8, 545, 649 5, 906, 504 66,114 64, 035 37, 269 2, 471, 635 
ELLER LE ES GI ELL CENTS OE 8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 60,714 51, 349 | 26, 483 2, 455, 708 
tintin cin cicineeliai te bid ahinabbieedshiaihidigmniamamaddes 8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 51, 221 60, 567 | 62, 641 2, 446, 803 
i ae a 9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 61, 021 63, 552 83, 891 2, 428, 07 
1939 
EE Ce a Nf er ee a RE 8, 973, 209 6, 330, 103 59, 577 | 57, 248 | 118, 404 2, 407, 785 
February........... EMILE EI LEE LL ALLE ENTOMOL IE 9, 159, 324 6, 476, 104 62, 570 56,011 | 182, 507 2, 382, O41 
EN Se eae 8, 991, 519 6, 279, 671 71, 060 | 34, 090 261, 416 2, 345, 21 
Spee Pag eiaendadeddtnsencandeneetedentstnbtheetereteemesednnesosnse 9, 130, 100 6, 478, 516 63, 843 | 61, 861 | 196, 822 2, 329, 056 
ET EET LES AE TER a Ae ROT 9, 181, 703 6, 588, 326 68, 080 | 55, 010 | 164, 804 2, 305, 482 
EE EERE EE SE SN ee 9, 090, 791 6, 519, 620 80, 965 | 66, 894 | 138, 286 2, 285, 023 
SS eee. EE = ———— 
Ee a | 9, 187,050 | 6, 658, 238 | 69, 782 58, 004 130, 438 2, 270, 685 
EE EE ES ee ee De 9, 187,050 | 6, 658, 238 | 69, 782 58, 004 130, 438 2, 270, 585 





1 Figures are total amounts certified to the Seasetery of the Treasury for 
payment minus cancelations. ae for any month represent vouchers 
certified during that month, including retroactive payments and minus can- 
celations reported during the month. Cents omit For monthly figures 
for fiscal rs 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 8, table 3. 

3 Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury are $8.4 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 
disbursing officer as shown in table 9, p. 92. Amounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter part of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
officer until first of following month. 

4 Employee annuities include age and disability annuities paid to eligible 
individuals after retirement, based on average monthly compensation with 
employers under the act and years of service, including service prior to begin- 
ning of the system up to a total of 30 years, for individuals who meet certain 
conditions. See the Bullein, July 1939, pp. 17-19. 

4 Survivor annuities are paid to the surviving poms of a deceased employee 
annuitant who duly elected a reduced annuity during his lifetime in order to 
provide a lifetime annuity for his spouse after his death. 

4 Death-benefit annuities are paid under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse 
or dependent next of kin of s deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee 


entitled to receive an annuity at the time of bis death, in monthly amounts 
equal to half the monthly employee annuity, for 12 months. 

* Lump-sum death benefits are paid under the 1937 act to a designated 
beneficiary or to the deceased employee's legal representative. These bene- 
fits equal 4 percent of compensation earned as an employee after Dee. 31, 
1936 (excluding compensation in excess of $300 in any 1 month), less the 
aggregate amount of any employee or survivor annuities paid or payable. 

’ a my to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act 
on both Mar. 1 and July 1, 1937, who were not eligible for employee annuities. 
Total payments of pensions in any month are frejuently less than correspond: 
ing monthly amounts payable as indicated by figure for pensions in force 
(table 4). This difference is due to cancelation of checks because of pensioner 
deaths reported to the Railroad Retirement Board after voucher for month’s 
payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

§ Total includes payments of $1,183,541 made to temporary pensioners for 
3 months before Oct. 1, 1937. hese were carrier pensioners who on July}, 
1937, were eligible for employee annuities and could be paid pensions only 
until their annuities were awarded but not later than Oct. 1, 1937. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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svailable information on annuitants at an earlier 
date than is possible on the basis of certified 
daims. Figures based on applications, however, 
include applicants who may be declared ineligible 
sither for any type of annuity or for the particular 
type of annuity claimed. Beginning with appli- 
gations received in June 1939, certain additional 
data on the characteristics of applicants for 
ynnuities have been tabulated. 

Practically all the applications for annuities re- 
ceived during June and July claimed credit for 
grvice prior to January 1, 1937, in accordance 
with the provision of the act granting such credit 


toemployees meeting certain conditions. Of over 
4300 applications received in the 2 months, only 
9 did not claim credit for prior service. On the 


other hand, 11.9 percent of the June applicants 
and 10.3 percent of the July applicants claimed 
no service subsequent to December 31, 1936, but 
based their claim entirely on prior service. 

A total of 4.3 percent of the June and 6.1 per- 
cent of the July applicants had last worked or were 


1938-July 1939 ' 


still working for an employer not covered by the 
Railroad Retirement Act, having ceased work for 
employers under the act and subsequently en- 
gaged in work for other employers. The number 
of such applicants is expected to increase in the 
future as persons who have left railroad service 
prior to reaching age 65 attain retirement age. 


Employee Registrations 


During the month of July, 21,080 new employee 
registrations were received by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, of which 16,479 already had social 
security account numbers outside the series re- 
served for the Railroad Retirement Board; the 
remainder received numbers in the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board series. During the month 1,519 
account numbers were canceled because the em- 
ployees were found to have duplicate numbers. 
The net addition to the number of accounts dur- 
ing July was thus 19,561. Total registrations to 
the end of July, minus cancelations, amounted to 
approximately 2,308,000. 


Table 4.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable 
at end of month, by class of payment, by 6-month intervals, December 1936-June 1938, and by months, July 
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Survivor an- Death-benefit 
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pensions nuities 3 nuities annuities 3 
Year and month val 
Number! Amount | Number| Amount | Number / Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
a a. | | | 
December 1936 ‘ —_ sie 1, 742 $108, 261 1,732 | $107,918 5 $171 5 | $171 lewceccenen | ee 
June 1937_._. ; tel 7, 223 446, 614 6, 870 433, 047 115 | 4, 651 238 8,916 |.....-.-.. Sw ae 
December 1937 a ....| 86,682 | 5,214,726 | 39,375 | 2, 489, 253 | 353 | 14,245 | 578 | 21, 304 46,326 | $2, 689, 923 
June 1938 108, 240 6, 708, 316 62,870 | 4,097, 616 | 807 31, 489 649 24, 232 | 43, 914 2, 554, 978 
1938 = 
July..... 110,713 | 6, 882,878 | 65,612 | 4, 289, 625 | 897 | 34, 701 | 649 | 24,021 43, 555 2, 534, 530 
SS 113,680 | 7,082,345 68,829 | 4, 504, 803 | 974 37, 095 643 23, 950 43, 234 2, 516, 496 
September 116, 412 7, 260, 034 71,706 | 4,605, 265 | 1,114 41, 419 689 25, 481 42, 903 2, 497, 867 
ber. 118,993 | 7, 426, 605 74,543 | 4,878,648 | 1,196 43, 814 | 655 23, 911 42, 599 2, 480, 319 
November 121, 741 7, 505, 2¢ 77,445 | 5,060, 257 1,310 47,026 | 715 | 25,893 42, 271 2, 462, 085 
December 123,630 | 7, 79, 624 | 5, 200, 252 1, 372 48, 730 | 703 | 25,547 41, 931 2, 442, 546 
1939 

January 125,107 | 7,812,654 | 81,452| 5,317,101/ 1,432] 50,546 | 696 | 25,222) 41,527| 2,419,784 
February 126, 791 7, 927, 129 83,522 | 5,455,021 1, 482 51, 990 | 695 25, 103 41, 092 2, 395, 013 
March... 128,445 | 8,035, 087 85,473 | 5, 682, 687 1,580 | 54, 887 | 742 | 26,816 40, 650 2, 370, 695 
aa 129, 779 8, 124, 472 87, 132 5, 692, 229 1, 652 57, 150 745 26, 909 40, 250 2, 348, 182 
ae 131,062 | 8, 211, 567 88,734 | 5,799, 982 1,712 58, 978 757 27, 006 39, 859 2, 325, 599 
SAiinctetnsyenannantennkasccsnentetill 132, 239 | 8,200,476 | 90,185 | 5,896, 101 1,783 | 61, 239 | 771 | 27,364 | 39,500} 2, 305,770 
cael 133,272 | 8,363, 866 91,488 | 5,986, 408 1, 836 62, 853 764 27, 095 39, 184 2, 287, 509 

















h annuity was first certified, not retro- 
Cents omitted for allamounts. For 
and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 


! Figures based on month in whic 
active to month for which it accrued 
monthly figures for fiscal years 1936-37 
1939, p. 10, table 4. 

‘Employee annuities include age and disability annuities. In-force 
figures ~_ include not only finally certified annuities but also (1) “annuities 
subject to recertification,”’ constituting about 25 percent of initial certifica- 
tions during past fisca] year, initially certified on basis of detailed check of 
only part of relevant service and compensation records or of all available 
service and compensation records but ~ king some other element for final 
certification; (2) a small and decreasing proportion of “temporary partial 
annuities” certified on basis of summary report of service and compensation 
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but not verified from month-to-month service and compensation records; 
and (3) a small and decreasing proportion of temporary annuities to former 
carrier pensioners. See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 14-17. When amount 
of annuity is increased by recertification, changed amount is reflected in 
—_ of recertification, not retroactively to months for which back payment 
Ss made. 

3 In a few cases + 
the death of a single 
items. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 


ments are made to more than 1 person on account of 
ndividual. Such payments are here counted as single 
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Table 5.—Railroad Retirement Board: Applications for 





employee annuities; number and monthly amount 


of new certifications, terminations by death and net adjustments; and number in force and amount payable 
at end of month, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938-July 1939 } 




































































aanmeesiniie 
Appli- New certifications‘ | Terminations by death Net adjustments* | In force at end of period: 
Fiscal year and montn cations — 
received? | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | A | seumber | sane 
m mount | Number | Amount 
| aes 
Cumulative through July 1939. ....._. 136,040 | 102, 480 | $6, 266, 832 10,726 | $686, 581 —283 | $405, 521 | 91,471 $5, 985, mm 
a 27, 929 7,158 | 445, 285 2st 17, 414 -4 5,175| 6,870 70 | 433, on 
I aicchatcbecbaipemnsasiiie al 52, 895 58,682 | 3, 612, 542 2,815 | 177,698 —151 217,065 | 62, 586 | 4, 084, 941 
eae: 28, 440 34,813 | 2, 004, 809 7,003 | 456,935 —146| 172,397 | %, 162 | 5.806my 
Scr 
2, 690 3, 325 206, 144 494 33, 216 | —27 | 21, 857 65, 34 
2, 846 3,767 | 232, 647 476| 31,962 -27| i072} oon) tare 
2, 655 3, 561 216, 745 622 40, 357 | —22 15, 743 71, 571 4686 
2, 684 3, 443 206, 961 575 37, 103 =—7 14, 495 74,432 | 4.873 ¢y 
2, 438 3,490 | 203, 046 s74| 35, 910 | -3 5,036 | 77,345| S0ss'gm 
2, 068 2, 838 167, 137 623 | 38, 820 | —10 12, 923 79,550] 5, 197.09 
| | ] 

2, 274 | 2, 498 148, 644 645| 41,354 —5 10, 496 81, 398 | 
2, 059 | 2, 716 164, 562 642 41, 546 1 15, 128 83, 473 | me 
2, 385 2, 638 155, 852 648 41, 033 | —32 13, 236 85,431 | 5, 581 Gy 
2,014 | 2, 327 137, 817 | 651 42, 202 —7 | 14, 269 87,100] 5, 600.04 
1, 984 2,210 | 133,077 578 | 37,078 — 26 11, 962 88.706 | 5,708 an 
2, 343 2,000} 122,172 | 565 | 36, 348 | 21 10, 534 00,162 | 5,908 3 
Total, 1939-40 to July 31............... | 2,008 1,827 | 114, 194 | 534 | 34, 538 | 16| 10,882| 91,471 | 5,988 

| Es .-> 8 OE ’ 

SO ERE. SE ae ee 2, 006 | 1,827 | 114, 194 | 534 34, 838 | 16 10, 882 91,471 | 59857 





! Cents omitted for all amounts. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 14, table 6, 

for a ama received, and p. 15, table 7, for other items, by months in 
1936-37 and 1937-38. 

: COcerection _—? a claim certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect 
amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered and not 
for month in which error was made. To this extent, number and amount 
shown for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly activity. 

324,770 applications were received prior to July 1, 1936. The difference 
between total applications and total certifications does not measure the 
active pending load, since applicants may be declared ineligible, may die 
prior to certification so that the it epolietions pr application is su ed 
by asurvivor claim, or may submit nit app prior toretirement. There are 
a few other + ways in which claims may be disposed of without certification 
as an em ee annuity. About 13,000 applicants for annuities have so far 
been dec 4 | ineligible. 


‘ Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners, counted ss 
applications and not as certifications until the amounts of their annuities 
are determined on basis of service records. For this reason, figures in fore 
differ somewhat from those in table 4. For monthly figures on temporary 
annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 17, table 9. 

* Reinstatements of suspended annuities are added, while terminations for 
reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and 
commuted lump-sum annuity payments, are subtracted. R ecertifications 
of employee annuities result in additions to amount payable but not to num. 
ber of cases certified. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears no rely 
tion to net number of cases reported as adjusted. Net adjustment in amount 
is always positive because of preponderant effect of rece srtifications. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, 


Table 6.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and average actual monthly amount ' payable on finally certified! 
employee annuities, by type of annuity, through June 30, 1938, and by months, April-July 1939 















































All annuities Age annuities Disability annuities 
, 30 years’ Less than 30 years’ 
Period Sand over Under 65 credited service credited service 
Average es = a oe — —E 
Number | actual | 
annuity Average Average | Average | | Av 
Number! actual | Number; actual | Number! actual | Number! act 
annuity annuity annuity annuity 
=o ea bg TF | ne 
Cumulative through June 1938... ...........- 53,889 | $69.06 | 47,431 | $68.30 1,186 | $63.53 4,721 $81. 43 551 $40. 21 
| aaa |- SF 2 = | es 
Total, April-June 1939__.................--.-- | 4.710} 6622] 2,867) 65.24 330) 61.97} 1,135| 80.81 378| aad? 
1989 | | 
ay i pee eMneh en eeecenoneeseneesenee | 1, 665 65. 89 958 65. 42 130 | 60. 82 431 | 79. 15 146 “8 
ESS Poe a ee ee | 1,619 66. 07 9x0 64. 41 123 62. 65 386 82.81 130 $2. 12 
i ddiadnGetaknadanaseusnnsdeeeenenbenaensnesnspes | 1, 426 66. 76 929 65. 95 7 62. 83 318 80. 63 102 33.87 
Na, 0. cnaesahcmibeibineepeniiionend 1,343 | 67.93 $41 | 65.60 | 7% | 66.06) 337) 80.38 so} Am 
1 For each annul pe eee annuity” is calculated from the annuity so that the combined actuarial value of the 2 annuities wil! be the same asthe 
formula. See the tin, a 1939, p. 4, footnote 4. For the majority actuarial value of the single-life annuity to which he would otherwise be 
of annuitants the normal ann entitled. Actual average amount payable reflects these 2 ty pes of reductions. 


is the actual amount —— monthly. 
For age annuitants under 65and dlosbility annuitants with than 30 years’ 
credited service (a small but increasing percentage of annuitants), the normai 
under 869 reduced by 1/180 for each 5 chlender month that the annuitant !s 
ne time his annuity begins to mr If an proportion of 
' xX oO 


spouse (a small and decreasing 
cuaultente. the ‘oetual amount payable to him di daring his lifetione 


1 Finally certified annuities in 1939 months are annuities originally certified 
on a final basis: cumulative figures through June 1938 include also thow 


recertified on final basis by that date. See table 4, footnote 2. Figures tor 
1939 are preliminary. 
Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + 


Tue FINANCIAL Statistics in this section have been 
expanded to include data on the Federal retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance programs for 
railroad employees, thus making financial data on 
Federal security programs more comprehensive. 
Receipts and expenditures under the Railroad 
Retirement Act are shown as a separate item in 
table 2. The status of the railroad retirement 
account is shown in table 9 and the status of the 
newly constituted railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account in table 4. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


With the first month of the fiscal year appro- 
priations for the activities of the Social Security 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures unde 


ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Board appear under the heading of the newly 
established Federal Security Agency. Table 1 
presents data on the funds for all programs under 
the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1939-40, 
appropriated in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act approved by the President on March 
16, 1939, and in the Third Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act approved August 9, 1939, together with 
appropriations and expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1938-39. Previous issues of the Bulletin 
show corresponding information for the fiscal 
years 1936-37 and 1937-38. The total of $933.8 
million for 1939-40 is the largest appropriation 
made under the act and is $89.2 million or 10.6 
percent greater than the expenditures for 1938-39. 


r the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 


1939-40 } 





| 


| 
Fiscal year 1938-39 Fiscal year 1939-40 





Appropriations ? 





Total... 


Expenditures to 
June 30, 1939 * 


Appropriations ? ¢ | 


Expenditures to 
July 31, 1939 * 











Administrative expenses 








Federal Security 
and wage records winnpsénentieatenbberninns: 

Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses... -. 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses 


Agency, Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, 








Grants to States_. 





Federal Security Agency 





Social Security Board bedi Gnidia — 





Old-age assistance 

Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind aden 
Unemployment compensation administration. - 


Public Health Service: Public-health work 


Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. .............- 








Maternal and child-bealth services 
Services for crippled children 
Child-welfare services 








$754, 855,000.00 |  $844,621,270.44 | $933, 843, 500. 00 $85, 911, 678. 75 
92. 705, 000. 00 21, 306, 113. 48 25, 188, 500. 00 | 1, 650, 279. 15 
22, 300, 000. 00 20, 901, 117.46 | 24, 750, 000. 00 1, 632, 332. 95 

325, 000. 00 323, 928. 10 338, 500. 00 | 19, 568. 67 

80, 000. 00 81, 067. 92 | 100, 000. 00 | 7, 377. 53 

342, 150,000.00 | 320, 315, 156. 96 358, 655, 000. 00 | 41, 252, 399. 60 
SRA 349, 000, 000. 00 | 40, 573, 471. 65 

326, 000,000.00 | 304, 026, 288. 18 339, 500, 000.00 | 39, 124, 116. 33 
214, 000, 000. 00 208, 844,926.55 | 225, 000, 000.00 | 25, 779, 043. 12 

45, 000, 000. 00 | 31, 013, 158. 72 | 45, 000, 000. 00 | 3, 817, 243. 79 

8, 000, 000. 00 5, 303,912. 75 | 8, 000, 000. 00 | 750, 366. 49 

5 59, 000, 000. 00 | 6 58, 864, 290. 16 61, 500, 000. 00 | 6 8, 768, 462. 93 

8, 000, 000. 00 8, 005, 731. 30 9, 500, 000. 00 1, 449, 355. 32 

8, 150, 000. 00 8, 283, 137. 48 | 9, 655, 000. 00 78, 927. 95 

3, 800, 000, 00 3, 717, 365. 51 4, 800, 000. 00 350, 277.47 

2, 850, 000. 00 | 3, 047, 381. 92 | 3, 350, 000. 00 167, 183. 09 

1, 500, 000. 00 | 1, 518, 390. 05 1, 505, 000. 00 161, 467. 39 
"£390, 000, 000. 00° 503, 000,000.00 | — * 550, 000, 000. 00 | 43, 000, 000. 00 


Transfers to old-age reserve account ’ 





‘Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
urposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
104,650 was appropriated in 1938-39, and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administra- 
tion in the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency (formerly in 
the Department of the Interior), and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 
in 1939-40 for grants to States. For administration and research in the U. 8. 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and 
$1,640,000 in 1939-40, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

+ Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 
fiscal year. 

_ ‘Includes additional appropriations made available by the Third Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, approved Aug. 9, 1939. 
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5 Includes additional appropriations of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million approved May 2, 1939. 

* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. 

7 See table 3 for detailed statement of this account through July 1939. 

* The 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 
1939, appropriated $580 million for transfer to the old-age reserve account of 
which $30 million was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million 
for transfer during 1939-40.] 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits (appropriations), Daily Statement of the\U. 8. 
Treasury (expenditures). 





Expenditures in 1938-39 were 11.9 percent 
greater than corresponding appropriations, chiefly 
because of the use of the unexpended balance of 
previous appropriations for transfers to the old-age 
reserve account. Of the total appropriation for 
1939-40, almost $373.8 million is for the activities 
of the Federal Security Agency under the Social 
Security Act, which include grants to States made 
by the Social Security Board and the Public 
Health Service as well as the administrative ex- 
penses of the Board. Corresponding appropria- 
tions in 1938-39 amounted to $356.3 million, of 
which $332.9 million was expended. 

Except for appropriations made for grants to 
States for aid to dependent children and to the 





blind, both of which remained at the same level 
as last year, each item in the 1939-40 appropria- 
tion was increased above the corresponding appro- 
priation for 1938-39. The amount available for 
transfer is $550.0 million for 1939-40 as compared 
with $503.0 million the previous year. Large 
increases occurred in the appropriations for 
grants to States by the Public Health Service for 
public-health work and by the Children’s Bureay 
of the Department of Labor for maternal and 
child-health services. Current appropriations for 
grants to States made by the Social Security 
Board for old-age assistance and unemployment 
compensation administration are $11.0 million 
and $2.5 million more than the respective amounts 





Table 2.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for the fiscal years 1935-40, and by months, July 1938-July 1939 


{In millions] 























































































































General and special accounts 
Expenditures * of Federal Government 
Rees! ‘ Trust Public debt 
eceipts o ac- 
Federal Government Under the So-| Under the counts, |Change 
cial Security | Railroad Retire- Excess etc.,* in 
Fiscal year Act ment Act re- excess | gen- 
and month ceipts re- eral SSS aaa 
(+) or ceipts | fund | | 
so. |aaaet| | total] mass [femto| | frst | Al, [0% leeot | ave | | 014: lrnem-| Ral 
cial } an trative | old- | inis- —" (—) | itures age | ploy. | Toad ;, 
4 ar- expense} age roac (—) | re- os retire-| Al 
Total r= riers other and | re- | ative) rotire- Total | serve Tent | ment | other 
ax- grants | serve ment ac- aa ac- | 
taxes’! ing to ac- | Pense! «ao. count | {4nd r ant | 
Act States | count count | 
Total, 1935-36__|$4, 116|_______ (%) |$4, 116)$8, 666 $28) _...... | $8, 638|—$4, 550] +$312| +$840/$33, 779)... $19 |$33, 700 
Total, 1936-87..| 5,294] $252] (3) | 5,042} 8,442) 183] $265) $i). 7,903} —3, 149] +374] —128] 36,425] $267| 312)... 35, 846 
a os =. |_ SO OOO. |§ Oe 
Total, 1937-38__| 6, 242 604 $150 5, 488} 7, 626 291 387 3 $146) 6,799; —1, 384 +306) —338) 37, 165 662 72 $66) 35, 565 
= —_[_SSS -|_ —————- | ———————— ==> |= 
109} 4, 928) 9, 210 342] 503 3 107] 8, 255} —3, 542) +890] +622| 40,440| 1,177] 1, 267 67| 37,929 
— —E ——|-— 
| 
® 280} 762 40 38} (*) 22] 660) —451| +325) —100}] 37,191) 700 872| 6a 35, 551 
26} 355} 683 32 38} (?) 10} 603) —196 —63} +144) 37,593) 733 954| 70} 35, 836 
(?) 708 751 10 33} (@) 1 696 —40 —41| +719) 38, 393 766 950) 71| 36, 06 
1} 27; 769 49 32] (4) 12} 676, —437 —3| —400/ 38,423) 798 936} 73) 36, 616 
26 253 677 28 32} (@) 17 600) —295 —6| —122)| 38,603 830; 1,032 74| 3h, 667 
() 701 862 14 32] (@) 17 799 —158 —31| +636) 39, 427 862) 1,064 76| 37,425 
1} 265] 693 33 37] ¢ 2} 621) 385} #+30/ —151] 30,631) 9894) 1,074 77| 37, 586 
27| 236) 662 26 50] 0} 586) 245) +428) +410) 39,859) 944) 1,18 77| 37, 653 
@ | 733) 870 2) 8650} 18} 779] —133} +52) +46) 30,985) 904) 1,185) 77) 37,729 
(*) 238} 785 37 55} (3) 0} 693) —517 +93] —346) 40,063) 1,044) 1, 172) 77| 37,770 
6 273 744 32 5} =) () 662 —348 +9) —119) 40, 282) 1,094) 1, 280) 67 37 Mil 
21} 588} 951 17 56} (3) (?) 878} —339 +95} —86) 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267 67} 37,920 
_ ~ | 
1} 272; 807 41 43) @ 22} 701) 499} —113} —391/ 40,661 1,220) 1,253 69| 38,119 
a 308] «35 1] 272] 807 aj 43} @) 22] 701] —490| | —113] 301} 40, 661] 1,220] 1,259 69) 38, 119 
1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re ? Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 


and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 

Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 

Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemplo mt Tax Act,” 

ee. These data from the Daily Statement of U. 8. Treasury 

differ from tax collections in table 5 which are based on warrants covered by 
the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 


to the U. 8. Treasury. 

3 Less than $500,000. i 

‘ Include all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
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Chart I.—Grants to States under the Social Security 
Act, by quarters, January 1936-June 1939 


(Titles I, III, 1V, V, VI, and X] 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


appropriated for 1938-39. The quarterly grants 
are shown in chart I. The steady upward climb 
of the first years shows signs of leveling off some- 
what in 1939. 


Current Financial Operations 


During July 1939 total social security tax re- 
ceipts amounted to $35 million, or 11.4 percent 
of the total Federal receipts of $308 million. An 
examination of the monthly social security tax 
receipts and total Federal receipts for the last 2 
fiscal years indicates a different seasonal pattern 
for the two series. The months of highest total 
receipts for the Federal Government were March, 
June, September, and December, the quarterly 
payment periods for income tax. In the same 


Chart Il.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by quarters, January 1937- 
June 1939 
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months social security tax receipts were almost 
negligible, since the bulk of the quarterly payments 
was received in February, May, August, and 
November. 

In table 2 are shown total receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, together with 
receipts and expenditures under the Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement Acts and all other Federal 
receipts and expenditures combined. Correspond- 
ing monthly statistics for 1937-38 are shown in 
previous issues of the Bulletin except that the 
financial statements of operation under the Rail- 
road Retirement Acts are not listed separately. 


Chart III.—Social security taxes and total Federal 
receipts, by months, January 1938July 1939 
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Total Federal receipts declined 9.2 percent from 
$6,242 million in 1937-38 to $5,668 million in 
1938-39, while social security taxes rose 4.5 per- 
cent, from $604 million to $631 million. Social 
security tax receipts amounted to 9.7 percent of 
the total receipts for 1937-38 and 11.1 percent of 
the total in 1938-39. 

Monthly social security tax collections must be 
compared in each case with the corresponding 
months in other quarters. When they are so com- 
pared and when quarterly figures are charted as 
in chart II it is evident that tax collections show a 
marked increase over a year ago. If the past 3 
months are contrasted with the same months in 
1938 there is an increase of approximately 11 per- 
cent. This coincides with a noticeable expansion 
in production and in employment. When the 
period during which these taxes will have been 
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levied extends over several years, they will help 
to confirm estimates of changes in industrial 
activity. 

Expenditures under the Social Security Act for 
July totaled $84 million, over half of which was 
transfers to the old-age reserve account. Receipts 
during July 1939 under the Carriers Taxing Act 
amounted to only $696,000 since payments are 
due quarterly. Practically all the expenditures 
under the Railroad Retirement Act during the 
month were transfers to the railroad retirement 
account. The expenditures under the two acts 
were considerably in excess of their collections for 
the month and amounted to 13.1 percent of the 
$807 million expended by the Federal Government 
during July. The excess of $499 million of Fed- 
eral expenditures over receipts is reflected in the 





increased public debt, which at the end of the 
Of the total 


month amounted to $40.7 billion. 





debt, the social security funds held 6.1 percent 
and the railroad retirement account 0.17 percent, 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


Operations of the old-age reserve account 
through July 31, including the current figeg] 
year appropriation and transfers made to* the 
account in July, are shown in table 3. For the 
first time this table shows monthly data on the 
unexpended balance to the credit of the appro. 
priation and the amount of total assets in the 
account. The 1940 Treasury Department Appro- 
priation Act appropriated $580 million for trans. 
fers to the old-age reserve account, of which 
$30 million was made available in 1938-39, 
Hence on July 1 of the current fiscal year the 
appropriation available for transfer to the account 
amounted to $550 million. During the month 
$43 million was transferred from the appropria- 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-July 1939 
























































| 
| Deposits . | 
Transfers Interest percent | with dis- —, ae wee | Unexpended 
Month Appropria- from appro- received | special Treas-| bursing improper | Benefit aioe © | balance in Total assets 
tion ! priation by ury notes > | payments | 4+ end of appro- + OCR) assets 
to account account uired nefit | riation 
= | payments | ments ? month F 
| | 
Cumulative 
through July | 
a $1, 705, 000, 000 [$1, 198, 000, 000 |$44, 625, 099 |$1, 220, 200, 000 |$22, 361, 811 , 250 |$20 749, 461 | $1, 609, 100 | $507, 066, 537 |$1, 728, 875, 638 
| | | 
| 
CAGE boccsccescsa- 45, 000, 000 0 0} 0 | 220,000,000 | 265, 000, 000 
Ce BED Teaccocnccecs 45, 000, 000 100, 000 0 | 100,000 | 174,900,000 | 285, 000, 000 
I Ne teccccccces 45, 000, 000 0 0 100, 000 | 129,900,000 | 265, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 |.........- 45, 000, 000 0 230 99,770 | 84, 900, 000 264, 990, 770 
45, 000, 000 |... 45, 000, 000 0 |. 7, 065 92,705 | 39, 900, 000 2f4, 992, 705 
39, 900, 000 | ? 2, 261,811 42, 100, 000 0 19, 674 73, 031 61,811 | 267, 234,842 
42, 000, 000 ) 41, 000, 000 | ? 1,061,811 46, 357 | 1,088, 485 | 458, 000, 000 767, 188, 485 
GREE Inenwcccecces 41, 000, 000 0 108, 081 980, 404 | 417,000,000 | 767, 080, 404 
AR OE EEE 41, 000, 000 |) ee 99, 472 880, 932 | 376, 000, 000 766, 980, 982 
41, 000, 000 |..........- 41, 000, 000 __ | eer 169, 349 ; 711, 583 | 335,000,000 | 766, 811, 583 
GED Neocncccecces 41, 000, 000 | eee s | 263, 973 447,610 | 294, 000, 000 | 766, 547, 610 
43,000,000 |... 2... 41,000,000 | 2,000,000 |-- _.| 302,275 | 2,145, 335 | 251, 000, 00+ 760, 245, 335 
| | | 
| | 
| | | | 
CeO ee 41, 000, 000 O}..........] 581,005 | 1, 544,330 | 210, 000, 00 765, 664, 330 
41,000, 000 |..........- 41, 000, 000 |) =e 602, 216 962, 115 149, 000, 000 765, 062, 115 
43, 000, 000 |..........- 41, 000, 000 2,000,000 |... 736, 133 2, 225, 982 | 126, 000, 000 764, 325, 982 
10, 800, 000 |..........- 10, 800, 000 0 | 23 | 841,022 | 1,384,936 | 115, 200, 02 783, 484, 050 
«| eeeneenepe 0 | 2,200, 000 | 79 | 823,207 | 2, 761, 560 | 113,000, 102 | 762, 661, 662 
0 | 15, 412, 233 15, 400, 000 | 0) 57 | 830,883 | 1, 930, 620 | 113,012, 391 777, 243, 012 
OE Bvccncnacden 38, 000, 000 0) 134 779, 513 1, 150, 973 | 435, 012, 52 1, 1346, 463, 499 
2 < | Seep 33, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 | 7 826, 495 5, 324, 211 | 397,012, 792 | 1, 135, 637,008 
33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 0} 547 853, 255 4, 470, 409 | 364,013, 339 | 1, 134, 783, 748 
32, 000, 000 |..........-. | 32, 000, 000 0) 82 1, 073, 918 3, 396, 410 | 332,013, 421 | 1, 133, 700, 831 
32, 000, 000 |... 32, 000, 000 0 | 215 | 1,023,045 | 2,373,149 | 300, 013, 636 132, 686, 785 
_ ( (6 | ees 32, 000, 000 0) 219 | 1,077,360 | 1,295, 561 | 268,013,855 | 1, 131, 609, 416 
| | 
SS i _.| 37,000, 000 32,000,000 | 5, 000, 000 27 | 1,121,312] 5,174,002 | 231, 014, 102 
February... x | 50,000, 000 | 50), 000, 000 0 81 | 1,155,340 | 4,018, 682 | 181,014, 182 
i vcwcesensscnses scsccssenssece]  GeED 50, 000, 000 0 90 | 1,443,529 | 2,574,963 | 131,014. 272 
open pebienadsduamesas EEE. 55, 000, 000 se 50, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 204 1, 382, 953 6, 191, 806 76, 014, 476 | 1, 
A 30, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 |........__- 50, 000, 000 0 266 | 1, 677, 193 4, 514, 348 56,014, 742 | 1,1 
RS erga TB aan stimeed 56, 000, 000 | 26,951,055 | 82, 900, 000 0 325 1, 477, 661 3, 036, 361 66,122 | 1 
SS 550, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 |..........- | 43, 000, 000 0 416 1, 426, 846 | 1,600,100 | 507, 066, 537 | 1 











1 $30 million authorized in the 1940 Treasury Departme 
Act approved May 6, 1939, was made available in May for the fiscal year 


1 Collections of a ay oe papuants made to claimants have been trans- 


ferred to appropriation balan: 
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nt Appropriation 


4 $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was BS sferred to 
bursing officer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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tion to the old-age reserve account and invested 
in 3-percent special Treasury notes. The total 
investments on July 31 were slightly more than 
$1,220 million. Lump-sum payments during July 
amounted to $1.43 million, slightly less than the 
June payments of $1.48 million. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


A new tabulation based on the Daily Statement 
of the United States Treasury indicating the 
monthly changes in the status of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund and its total assets is presented 
in table 4. Beginning with this issue, the monthly 
table showing the status of the unemployment 
trust fund by States will appear in the Employ- 
ment Security section of the Bulletin. (See p. 46, 
table 9.) Beginning July 1, 1939, the unem- 
ployment trust fund maintains separate accounts 
for the moneys deposited by State agencies and by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
approved June 25, 1938, creates a national pooled- 


fund system of unemployment insurance for the 
railroad industry to parallel the separate retire- 
ment system for substantially the same workers. 
Contributions and benefits are payable on and 
after July 1, 1939, as of which date the employers 
and employees under the act are exempted from 
title IX of the Social Security Act and State 
unemployment compensation laws. The act pro- 
vides for contributions payable quarterly, equal 
to 3 percent of the compensation payable by 
employers to employees, excluding any amount in 
excess of $300 per month payable to an employee. 
Ninety percent of the contributions collected by 
the Railroad Retirement Board are to be deposited 
by the Board to the credit of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account. 

The balance of the contributions collected is to 
be deposited to the credit of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance administration fund which is 
not a part of the unemployment trust fund. Sec- 
tion 10 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act provides that the unemployment trust fund 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1935-40, and by months, July 1938July 1939 


{In thousands] 





State accounts } 


Railroad unemployment insurance account 



































Certifi- a a ae See ee 
Total as cates of | pended | | | 
Fiscal year or month tend of |indebted-| balance | | Advances/Transfers 
. ’ Balance | Balance 
period ness (at end of ™ Interest | With- dae | from ap- from +.| Benefit 
acquired *) period) Deposits | credited | drawals | ‘ — | propria- | State Deposits |payments yt 
pe | “tion 3 | accounts | 
—- pe (arenes tee. a i! Fee — 
Total, 1935-36 $18,949 | $18,909 $40 | $18, 858 $92 | $18, 949 | ; PR See Dae 
Total, 1936-37 312,389 | 293,386;  # 94| 201,703; 2,737| $1,000| 312,389 PRR Ke: OBR ERM 
Total, 1937-38 884,247 | 559,705| 12,247] 747,660| 15,172| 190,975 | 884,247 | We SENN Lot.- 
Total, 1938-39 1, 280,539 | 395,000| 1 3, 639 | $11,251 | 26,837} 441,795 | 1,280,539 |... ees Sere) ae 
1938 | 
$= 883, 763 0 11,763 | 35,486 0 35, 970 883, 763 |-------- PE See ees Se 
August 962, 382 82,000 | 8,382 | 131,334 0 52, 715 TE: REE BEReME SARE S 5 
September 957,739 | —4,000 7,739 | 35,372 | 30 | 40,045 957, 739 |...-.. PSRRCON ELIE MOO REG 
October 956, 167 | —14,000 | 20,167 | 38,020 | 103 | 39,695 | 956, 167 | oe is oon] eonnee sone] cocenecene|oncncesees 
November -. 1,054,796 | 96,000} 22,796 | 125,060 | 1% 1S? | | SURBRR Aeegeer Proemers ees, ease 
December 1, 072, 283 32, 000 8,283 | 36,922 | 0} 19,435 | 1,072, 283 | -. | -ccenereie 
| | | | 
1939 
January 1, 089, 563 10, 000 15,563 | 38,740 11, 858 RE TS a eee Sere Se ERR oe 
February .. 1, 201,885 | 111,000 16,885 | 148, 330 0 | 36, 008 | RI eee See USER mete US ok 
March. 1; 192, 019 0 7,019 | 33, 964 i oR S ) empORR emjeneeR eeapieden Sense Hes 
Apett % 1, 184, 600 | —13, 000 12,600 | 33, 523 88 "TEs < SRNR Ree Reisner 
May... 1,289,600 | 108,000} 9,600] 137,081 0 | S68 1 5S Se b.....~..--].2220c-cnseoceeceondinientnenel 3 
June... 1, 280, 539 | —13,000 | 13,539] 17,409 | 14,683 41,153 | 1, 280, 539 ESSE skein. owe . 
= = — } pb — —_ }  —— ———_ —_ — } > __ ________ |} ______—~_ __} Se aa — —————— =———SS=— 
Total, 1939-40 | | | 
through July_.....| 1,206,804 | —14,000 43,804 42,648 15 41,581 | 1,281,620 $15,000 | Ee $69 $15, 184 
July... 1, 206,804 | —14,000 43, 804 | 42, 648 15 41, 581 1, 281, 620 15, 000 | , | ene 69 15, 184 








' Beginning July 1939 the unemployment trust fund contains a separate 
k account for the railroad unemployment insurance account in which are 
held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which 
the Secretary of the Treasury makes such unemployment benefit payments 
a3 are certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. The trust fund con- 
tinues as heretofore the separate accounts for each State agency in which 
are held all moneys deposited by State agencies from State unemployment 
funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for 
benefit payments. 
Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 
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3 Advanced to railroad unemployment insurance account, pursuant to 
sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of June 25, 1938. 
Such amounts advanced to be repaid on or before Jan. 1, 1941. 

‘ The sum of $253,000, on behalf of the State of Connecticut, was certified 
by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
into the railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 
13 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. See table 8, footnote 7. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
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“shall be invested as a single fund, but the Secre- _ account, on the basis of the average daily balanes | ip it f 
tary of the Treasury shall maintain a separate of each account, a proportionate part of the | 10 (d) 
book account for each State agency and the rail- _ earnings of the fund for the quarter ending on sug} Act, W 
. ’ 
road unemployment insurance account and shall _ date.” 
credit quarterly on March 31, June 30, September During July 1939, the railroad unemploymey, | Mle ' 
30, and December 31, of each year, to each insurance account received $15.0 million advanced 
. . * . . — 
Table 5.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment tax collections,' by internal revenue eo). 
lection districts, for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and cumulative to July 31, 1939 
{In thousands 
| i a 
Collections in fiscal year 1939-40 Cumulative collections through J 
| Collections in fiscal year 1938-39 | through July 1939 1939 ugh July 
Internal revenue collection district in— | j | —— 
Insurance | Unemploy- | Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance Unemploy. 
Total contribu- | ment | Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
tions'? | taxes!! tions!? | taxes!3 tions ! 3 taxes!! 
DE encbnintemeenscenucdiapentl $630, 202.2 | $529, 443.0 | $100,759.2 | $36,146.2 | $33, 579.0 $2, 567.3 | $1,523, 207.6 | $1,271, 913.9 | $251, 2035 
ore ecacincaetees (Dasists 4. = 
(EELS CEES 4,833.0) 3,827.7 705. 4 292.3 | 260. 1 | 32.2 10, 623. 3 9, 154. 5 1, 48) ™ 
Pt tibhdgintihebehabeeseootsesseen 1, 028. 3 902.9 125. 4 86.0 81.5 | 4.5 2, 515. 5 2, 249.8 8.7 
it iinicepesadsanetedeessonted 1, 700. 8 1, 497.8 203.0 | 102. 6 99.6 | 3.0 4, 358. 1 3, 479. 5 87.7 
California (2 districts) ..................- | 939, 453.9 34, 317.7 5, 136. 2 | 1, 213.9 | 1, 149.1 4.8 88, 684. 6 77, 860. 3 10, 824.3 labor 
I aicckidnctensenensnnttin ones | 3,721.8] 32227 499. 2 | 242. 4 | 228. 5 13.8 | 8, 753. 1 7, 697.6 1055 | Ate 
SE iccicsessscccecssnisshonnanees | 12,1532} 10,321.61, 831.6 717.5 656. 3 61.2 29, 124. 6 25,100.3| omy | Ame 
i asin oc scntteiatidlanimnaio’ 3, 320. 1 2, 781.2 538.9 | 133.6 120. 1 13.5 8, 460. 4 6, 871.4 1, 580.0 ores 
a a eR aR | 4,478.0 | 3,911.1 566. 9 313.5 | 283. 2 | 30.3 11, 180. 4 8, 880. 5 2am8 | Calitorn 
TS Sia |} 6,285.9] 62851! 1,000.8 328. 1 315.0 13.1 15, 981. 2 12, 249. 6 373.6 | Colorad 
Sch iichshisiecesceqesassepeceses | 1,329.6 1, 154.5 175.1 15.3 13.8 1.5 3, 250. 3 2, 523. 1 mi | Sune 
SS EE Ra | 1,070.9 | 953. 9 125.9 137.1 135.6 | 1.5 2, 671.6 2, 304. 2 m4 ewe 
Illinois (2 districts) ------2 222. | BR1428 | 49,120.3) 90225) 3,157.1) 2,833.4 323.6 | 154, 506.3 | 118, 769.9) agama | DES 
hinds inti is cinienascimieieiinn --} 11,061.7 | 9, 527.7 | 1, 523.9 | 1, 332. 2 1, 285. 1 47.2 26, 556.7 23, 372.5 3, 1849 
“a arr 5,812.4) 5,038.7 | 773.7 | 618.0 601.7 | 16.3 13, 304. 1 11, 796. 1 187.0 | Georgia 
i cccnestecsncesccecsccsccececoore | 8,130.6 2, 566. 8 563.8 | 319.4 304. 4 | 15.0 | 8, 382.6 6, 234. 1 21485 | Hawaii 
tid tiicaccaasnntucnunscasenion | §, 024.0 4, 056.6 | 967.4 | 425.9 333.8 | 92.1 11, 845. 5 9, 723.9 2126 | tasho 
Na AES: | 4,816.4 4, 128.6 687.7 354. 8 348.7 | 6.2 10, 915. 1 9, 531.4 1, 38.8 Tlinois 
el itnincndainttecnabnhemeneden 2,568.5 2,231.0 337.5 151.4 147.8 | 3.6 5, 951.8 5, 263.7 1 | indians 
Maryland (including District of Colum- | lows 
Piitsaipsestieccccsesecessorsesnses | 1,643.3 | 9,620.7 2, 022. 6 945.0 910. 1 | 34.9) 27, 116.1 22, 765. 9 4,392 | Kansas 
PE icciencvesnssnsensdeseents | 28,368.9 24,1741!) 419.8) 1,496.8 1, 479. 2 17.6 66, 820. 3 57, 801. 7 407 |} Kent 
| oe 
Ene jeaini 35,051.3 | 29,840.5 5, 210.9 1, 404. 2 | 1, 322.7 81.5 | 87, 525.6 76, 538. 7 10, 986.9 — 
i a al | 9,672.4) 81521) 1,520.2 411.6 372. 4 | 39. 2 | 22, 786. 0 18, 929. 8 3,881) ° 
I a 1, 519.4 1, 340. 5 178.9 110. 2 108. 5 | 1.7 | 3, 465. 0 3, 108. 6 364 | aryl 
Missouri (2 districts) .................... 17, 204.4 | 14, 436.7 2, 767.7 1,173.4 1,027.0 | 146. 4 | 45, 005.7 | 33, 960. 3 1,083 | Sessa 
LA ES | 1,147.1 1,010.6 | 136. 4 79.3 | 73.0 | 6.3 | 2, 944.8 2, 364. 58.2 | ichig 
— TT Tf 2, 616.3 | 549.0 | 281.2 269.1 | 12.1 | 8, 295. 2 6, 153.0 2,142.2 Minne 
il 444.9 350. 8 | 94.0 33.5 32.9 | 6 | 1, 585.7 1, 256.3 320.4 Missis 
New Hampshbire...................- --| 1,773.7] 1,558.3] 215. 5 173.3 | 164. 2 | 9.2 | 4, 067.4 638. 2 49.3 | Vissor 
New Jersey (2 districts).................| 22,784.9| 19,593.8| 3,191.2 885. 5 | 815.9 69.6 | 52, 004. 6 45, 393. 0 6, 70.6 Monts 
SE tiagadccneasebsbenn . 649.7 577.9 | 71.8 | 61.5 | 50.8 | 1.7) 1, 518.0 1,381.7 136.3 Nebra 
New York (6 districts).................. | 147,056.6 | 117,107.3| 20,949.3| 6,915.6|  6,1622| 753.4|  346,857.3| 276,248.6| roomy | Nera 
a | 7,513.7] 6,484.3 1, 029. 4 | 461.9 | 436. 6 | 25.4 | 17, 224. 6 15, 058. 8 2, 165.8 . 
RR RR aI 572.6 | 511.5 | 61.1 | 80.9 79. 5 | 1.4 | 1, 438. 7 1, 203. 1 235.6 New J 
| ATA RTT 40,008.2| 34,120.7| 5,887.4; 3,2881/ 3,052.8 | 215.3 99, 866.8 86, 800. 13, 066.2 New } 
wR | 6,948.8] 5,185.5 | 763.3 | 359.9 | 323.7 | 36.2 | 14, 109. 6 12, 341.9 1, 767.6 New 1 
Oregon 4,099.1 | 3,557.0 | 542.1 | 295.0 | 282.3 | 12.7 | 9, 494.3 8, 337.6 1, 156.7 North 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)_.............. | 68,092.2| 49,6042 8, 487.9 3, 390. 4 3, 261.0 | 129.4} 142, 566.9 124, 392.1 18, 174.8 North 
icc cdeicdnnanancnat 4,184.6 3,613.0 | 571.6 | 251.3 | 223. 5 | 27.8 | 10, 030. 2 9, 149.3 880.9 Ohio 
i ad dcnnccasassnscosanctoss 2, 954. 6 2, 558. 4 | 396.1 | 140. 2 112.7 | 27.5 6, 902. 3 6, 178. 8 72.5 Oklah 
I itctinectsnecnvasceconasies 622.2) "562.7 50.5 | 54.6 52.6 | 20] 1,446.0 1, 350. 4 66 | Orego 
i mel 5,782.3 | 4,935.9 846. 4 | 325.9 | 309. 8 16.1 | 13, 431.2 11, 568. 9 1, $62.3 — 
ng catinesdnninnndiensaaed 15, 499. 0 13, 016.9 2,482.0; 1,365.2 1, 308. 5 | 56.7 | 35, 573. 5 30, 968. 9 4, 604.6 
EA A a 1,465.5} 1,283.6 181.8 | 91.5 90.9 | 6 | 3, 462.7 3, 067.9 304.9 South 
\ 1, 033. 0 891.5 | 141.5 | 77.2 72.6 | 4.6 2, 450. 6 2, 151.3 290.3 South 
{ER Na 6,454.7| 5,447.2/ 1,007.5 369.7 | 349.1 20.6 14, 436. 0 12, 304. ¢ 2, 131.4 Tenne 
Washington (including Alaska) _..._.... 7,343.0| 6,357.6 | 985. 4 348. 1 | 329.6 | 18. 5 18, 902. 3 | 14, 808. 1 4, 004.2 Texas 
West Virginia_........ CAR IE | 5,283.5) 4,593.0 | 690. 6 322. 4 317.3 5.1 | 12, 763. 3 11, 323. 9 1, 438.4 Utah 
aaa aaa a ea ae 12,666.8 |  10,995.0 1, 671.8 | 066.6 | 918. 2 48.3 | 30, 284. 6 26, 911.1 3, 378.5 Verm 
iia htieeh nd. tasihiatenaeel 565. 6 .3 | 66.4 | 64.9 | 63.7 | 1.2 1, 488. 0 1, 213. 8 MAL | Virgis 
- - Wash 
West 
1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were ? Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined Wiser 
repealed and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal in ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both Wyo 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security employer and employee. 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 3 Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined o—— 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,’’ in ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by 1E 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and employers only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after d whic! 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly duction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During poses 
from the tax receipts in table 2, which are based on the Daily Statement of part of period prior to fiscal year 1938-39 employers were not able to claim table 
the U. 8S. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections credit in States in which the unemployment compensation law had not ye for w! 
pa ~~ ry a —— districts in a — - been certified by the Social Security Board. a 
cove nto the U. 8. Treasury. e amount receiv & particular dis . taal 1 
trict does not necessarily sopresent taxes paid with seapent + cmplapment Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner 4 Dot 1 
within the State in which that district is located. Accounts and Deposits. ‘It 
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1941. During the month $253,000, which repre- 
sented certification by the Social Security Board 
to the Secretary of the Treasury under section 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
































the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40 ' 
{In thousands] 
——_—_—— 
Fiscal year 1939-40 to July 31, 1939 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
Fiscal year |United States) ; 
State 1938-39, Social Security Board | Public Health Children’s Bureau 
total grants Total Service 
grants |-—— : 
Unemploy-} M , 
Aid to P ment com- : | Maternal services for| Child- 
a. 2 dependent oo pensation | o ae a crippled | welfare 
: | children administra-| | services | Children | services 
tion? | | | 
—————___——_ — ——— -— _ - | 
Total, all participating | | | 
i cansesete $321, 985. 3 $43, 052.7 $24, 370. 2 $3, 211.7 $662. 1 $11, 952. 6 | $1, 582.4 $625. 5 $359. 1 $289. 0 
Alsbama.......-.- 2, 308. 1 367. 1 88.7 18.1 | 6 | 152.4 61.8 | 23.7 | 19.4 2.5 
nat 304. 5 55.8 | 17.7 (3) @) | 13.0 9.0 | 10.8 | 3.0 2.3 
Arizona... . 2,017.7 183.7 | 102. 8 31.7 | 4.3 | 0 13.8 | 19.0 | 6.2 | 6.0 
Arkansas 1, 618.9 260.3 73.5 | 16.7 | 3.3 | 101.5 39.2 16.7 | o | 9.5 
California.......- 27, 847.0 5, 239. 4 | 3, 861.7 | 252. 1 205. 2 | 855. 5 54.2 Oo | 0 10.7 
Colorado... 7 214.4 1,305.7| 1,051.4 115.2} 18.2| 91.9 0. | 10.9 14.3 | 3.7 
Connecticut 3, 824.9 800.4) "437.1 ® | 43] 7.2 22.7 | 0 3.7 | 4.5 
ware ‘ 525. 4 83.4 | 5.8 5.6) (@) | 43.3 7.5 | 7.6 | 0 | 3.7 
District of Columbia 1, 267.9 325. 4 | 131.9 42.8 | 9 | 126.7 12.9 0 0 2.2 
i nmvccccce 3, 929.9 608.3 | 420.5 46.6 4) 152. 6 34.5 | 13. 5 0 2.2 
Georgia........- 314.0 336.3 | 165. 5 44.4 | 8.1 0 | 61.5 | 29.0 | 17.8 | 10.0 
Hawaii... 32.9 118.7 22.1 26.1 | 9 7.4 | 14.6 10.1 | 4.0 | 3.5 
Idaho 2,015.1 225.3 | 94.5 26.2 | 3.4 69.3 | 13.9 7.5 | 7.0 | 3.6 
Ilinois . 15, 678. § 3, 742.0 | 2, 767.6 (?) (3) | 910.2 | 51.7 0 | 0 12,4 
Indiana... ...- ] 72.8 1, 392.0 612.9 169. 5 26.4 496. 5 | 44.7 | 15.8 | 14.5 11.8 
ae : 7 8 769. 5 | 523.9 (?) 0 177.6 | 37.8 | 12.9 11.9 | 5.6 
Kansas......- { 497.9 | 238.7 60.0 | 11.6 117.8 | 30.0 30, 2 3 9.3 
Kentucky... -- 454.5 | 198. 9 (3) | (*) 153. 5 | 54.2 | 19.0 20.0 8.9 
Louisiana... f 452.5 | 164.2 97.2 | 6.1 | 126.6 | 38.5 | 19.9 | 0 (4) 
Maine... 713.7 320.8 | 135.0 | 16.8 15.0 122.9 | 15. 6 12.7 | 2.9 | 0 
Maryland........ 4, 280.9 539. 6 142.2 100. 5 7.5 231.9 28. 5 | 12.8 9. 5 | 6.6 
Massachusetts 19, 177.3 2,110.3 | 1, 163. 8 140. 1 13.9 724. 5 56.3 0 | 10.3 | 1.5 
Michigan... .... 13, 690. 3 2 746.6 1, 444. 4 282. 2 20.1 911.6 66. 5 21.7 | o | 0 
Minnesota... 11, 253. 7 1, 128.7 740.3 82.9 | 10.7 213.7 42.4 16.9 | 14.0 | 7.7 
Mississippi 1, 575.9 256. 2 78.2 (8) 2.2 92.5 | 45.5 | 17.2 | 7.5 13.0 
Missouri... .- 10, #60. 5 1, 272.0 | 787.0 75.4 (?) 373.8 | - Ft 0 | 25.0 | 10.8 
Montana... 2, 208. 3 256.7 | 117.5 22.7 1.7 89.8 | 9.1 | 12.2 | (4) 3.7 
Nebraska... 4,091.6 385. 6 215.8 42.9 6.9 7.7 | 17.1 0 0 | 5.2 
Nevada. . 566. 1 102.9 55. 4 (3) (3) 38. 5 7.0 0 | 0 | 2.0 
New Hampshire 1.9 232. 2 108. 5 12.8 7.0 78.1 | 11.8 | 7.5 | 3.0 | 3.6 
| | | | 
New Jersey... 6, 862. 1 1, 412.0 | 616. 1 227.0 | 15.0 477.4 34. 5 | 16.0 | 26.1 0 
New Mexico. . 839. 2 112.0 | 24.1 13.6 | 1.6 37.7 | 17.9 13.4 0 3.6 
New York 30, 902. 8 3, 092. 7 1, 316.2 400.1 | 32.8 1, 182. 2 94.0 41.5 | 23. 6 2.3 
North Carolina... 4, 553. ( 670. 5 | 06.0 48.8 | 16.9 263. 3 76.9 28.9 | 27.8 | 11.9 
North Dakota... 1, 456. 1 190.8 | 76.3 21.8 1.2 47.8 17.4 9. 5 | 12.1 4.7 
Ohio. . 19, 589. 5 1, 858.0 1, 414.1 228. 2 72.9 65.0 65.3 0 | 0 12.6 
Oklahoma 9, 465. 1 969.0 641.7 76. 3 | 18.1 170.0 | 23.7 18. 2 21.0 | 0 
SL ncceccce ea s, 656.3 438.7 236. 5 7.9 | 7.1 133. 7 0 15.0 13.8 4.7 
Pennsylvania... 22, 221. 6 992. 1 0 0 (3) 918. 2 66.9 0 | 0 7.0 
Rhode Island... 1, 808. 7 259. 5 65.8 15.4 () 150. 8 13.4 8.5 2.3 3.3 
South Carolina... 2, 340.9 452.8 205. 7 42.1 9.7 105. 6 57.7 23. 5 0 8.4 
South Dakota... _. 2, 531.8 165. 6 134. 2 (*) 2.2 0 12.2 11.8 | 0 5.2 
Tennessee... __ 4,083.8 467.2 176. 5 67.3 9.6 141.7 | 52.8 0 | 12.7 6.6 
aa 11, 843 2, 185. 7 1,771.7 (*) (?) 348. 6 51.4 ee 0 14.0 
Utah... 2, 756 289. 9 154.0 34.2 2.7 63.0 | 15.0 9.2 6.0 | 5.6 
Vermont..... , 877.9 123. 2 44.5 0 0 50.0 11.3 12.0 4.6 | 9 
Virginia......_. ‘ 1, 954. 7 447.5 108. 2 30. 2 6.3 225. 4 50. 1 17.5 0 9.7 
Washington 7, 352. 7 730. 8 460. 4 59.3 17.1 225. 3 12.5 0 0 6.1 
West Virginia 3, 551.8 332. 1 134. 2 55.8 7.5 84.8 a 30.7 12.5 6.4 
Wisconsin... __- 8, 797.1 1, 031.0 575.6 126. 4 24.3 276.9 0 18.3 0 9.5 
Wyoming. _.___. 729.7 112.6 41.2 8.8 2.4 47.0 6.8 4.2 22); 
! Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 


which are not segregated from other Fe 
poses. For any given period, amounts 


leral funds provided for similar pur- 
n this table may differ from those in 


tables 7 and 8, since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to quarter 


forwhich they were provided 


for current period of operation, for future 


programs approved by the Board were 
Rot necessarily made within period for 
‘Includes grants certified by the Social 


Bulletin, September 1939 


The Board may certify amounts to be granted 


periods, or for prior periods in which 
in effect. Payments, therefore, are 
which funds are certified. 

Security Board to States for employ- 


pensation program; as of July 31, 1939, such grants had been made to all 51 
jurisdictions. 

* No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

‘ No p an approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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13 (d) and (f) of the act, was also credited to the Security Board certify to the Secretary of the| Table 
account. Section 13 provides for authorization by § Treasury for credit to the railroad unemployment} “ 
States for the transfer to the railroad unemploy- _ insurance account funds that would normally haye fe 
ment insurance account from State »nemployment __ been certified to the State for administrative ex. 
compensation accounts of a portion of the contri- _ penses of the State. In such cases the State with- 
butions collected by States from railroad employ- draws funds for administrative expenses from its 
ers and employees with respect to employment account in the unemployment trust fund. Dy 

prior to July 1, 1939. If the State fails to author- July $69,000 was withdrawn for railroad unem- 
ize such transfers, the act provides that the Social ployment benefit payments and on July 31 the 





Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified ' by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first quarter of the fiscal year 1939-4, | — 


as of Aug. 31, 1939 * 1 
{In thousands] 





















































) Ababer 
| ——> Alaska 
| Advances authorized for first quarter | Advances certified for first uarter Arizon: 
Advances certified for fiscal year 1938-39 | of fiscal year 1939-40 | of fiscal year 1939-40” arkan 
| Califor 
| ioe, lec ee ct 
State Aid to i oO Aid to i Aid to | | eee 
Old-age | depend- | Aid to | Id-age | depend-| Aid to ; Old-age | denend-| Aidto { Delawi 
Total | “ the Total assist- | ; the Total assist- the ietri 
| assistance | ent chil- blind - entchil-| 44) 4 2 | ent chil- I Distric 
| dren = dren ” — dren | blind | Plorids 
| 
rE @ LO: ae te ae ————= | Go 
a $243, 783.2 | $208, 050.6 $30, 496.9 $5, 235.7 ($60, 405.6 $51, 702.9 $7, 302.5 $1,400.2 $60, 405.6 $51,702.9 $7,302.5 | $142 ty 
utnie ae, totes “ a eee ae 0 
Alabama..._...... saneriiiegdl 1,314.4 925. 8 364. 1 24.5 235.0 178.9 52.9 3.2 235.0 178.9 52.9 3.2 | ‘Mlinol 
A i tatlaiabineaia ncmibaaal 163. 2 163. 2 — | = 48.7 48.7 (3) (3) 48.7 48.7 (3) @ Indian 
Arizona... ........ w--ee----| 14256) 108.9) 200.2) 425) 416.5 304. 2 99.0 13.3 416. 5 304. 2 99.0 133 | lowe 
Arkansas __............ soccee 8338. 6 675.7; 130.7; 23.2 241.5 189. 0 43. 6 8.9 241.5 189. 0 43.6 gg | Kansa 
California__... | 25,256.4} 22,4821 1,633.7 | 1,140.6 | 6,718.1 | 5,989.8) 413.6 / 3147) 6,718.1 5,989.8) 413.6/ giq7 | Kentu 
Colorado..... | 6,608.0 | 5,936.5 563.0 | 1085) 1,788.3) 1,505.3 165. 8 7.2 | 1,788.3 | 1,595.3 165.8 7.3 \duisk 
Connecticut. -_ . - : 2,520.2 | 2, 503.0 @ | 17.2] 665.1 658. 5 (3) 6.6 665. 1 658. 5 2) 6g | Maine 
ware....... . ose 233.7 168.9 64.8 (3) 59. 1 44.4 14.7 (*) 59.1 44.4 14.7 a) 
District of Columbia... ----_-| 691. 5 | 486.7/ 160.9) 349| 183.6 131.9| 428 8.9 183. 6 131.9} 428 ag | Mary! 
i F< ee 169. 4 171.2; 796.6 678.0 | 73.3 45.3 796. 6 678.0 73.3 45.3 — 
an 2,167.7 | 1,675.2 412.2 80.3 353. 5 264. 6 75.3 13.6 353. 5 264. 6 75.3 ing | | Minue 
Hawaii. _. 269.0 133. 8 134.1 1.1 74.4 34.0 39. 0 14 74.4 4.0 39.0 Lg | Missis 
eh aaeeaRRRS js 1, 520.3 1,178.7 | 302.6 39.0 348.7 | 263.5 75. 10.2 348.7 263. 5 75.0 10.2 | isso 
Minis... .. 14, 768.6) 4,768.6 (3) () | 4,156.2 | 4,156.2) () () 4,156.2} 4,156.2) @ @) — 
indiana. ...... 7, 813. 9 5,776.9 | 1,750.1 | 286.9 | 2,265.9 | 1,738.3) 450.1 77.5 | 2,265.9| 1,738.3) 450.1 7.8 ~ : 
eee | 6,415.8 | 6,248.9 @) | 166.9 1,665.2!) 1,617.6 (4) 47.6 | 1,665.2) 1,617.6 3) amt Neva‘ 
Se ithdekegbondedéuemns | 3,345.8 2, 677.3 552.7 115.8 | 900.2 693.2 | 176.5 30. 5 900. 2 693. 2 176.5 mi, NO 
amen 2,351.5; 2351.5) (3) @) 609.1} 601) () () 609.1 | 6091) 4) oo 
RET TIN 2, 926. 6 1, 886. 6 979.6 60.4 | 814.4 474.7 | 320.4 19.3 814.4 474.7 320.4 19.3 New : 
Maine... _-- 08.1] 18390| 1080| 1781| 4ol8| 3075| 498) 445/ 408) 3075) 408) 443 New | 
North 
ECC | 3,058.7 1,908.9 1,070.3 5 700.2; 4836! 234) 22) 70.2 483.6 | 208.4 zap Nort 
Massachusetts. ................ | 14,301.7 | 12,708.5 | 1,440.5 152.7 | 3,750.1 | 3,306.5 | 313.5 40.1 | 3,750.1 | 3.306.5/ 313 40.1 Ohio 
A | 9,818.9 8,193.5 1,550.0 75.4 | 2,626.2) 2.149.8/| 4488 27.6 | 2,626.2 2,149.8 448.8 7.65 ovish 
“LRT 9, 222.4 8, 297.7 813.1 111.6 | 2,534.8 | 2,250.1) 253.3 31.4 | 2,534.8 | 2,250.1 253. 3 ee ae, 
 intiiinnanctnedstpe 808. 5 793. 5 (2) 15.0 233. 6 227.8| () 5.8 233. 6 227.9 ’ 680 Pom 
Missouri Tiaesiecwnsesdonn 8, 644.7 7, 887.3 757.4 (3) 2,454.9 | 2,250.0 195.9 0) 2,454.9 | 2,259.0 195.9) @ Rhod: 
itittenaccientseosecs | 1,781.0 1, 528. 2 247.9 | 4.9 426.7 354.2 7.5 §.0| 426.7 354.2 67.5 5.9 
SE itpinintnnnccsedenancs 3, 356. 5 2, 752.7 528.9 74.9! 783.0/ 643.2 120. 2 19.6 783.0 643.2 120.2 19.6 F  gooth 
EE ntnecsacceseseccccoecee 348. 6 348. 6 ® | ®& 89.2 | 89.2 (3) (*) 89.2 89. 2 : ® South 
New Hampshire..........._.. 665.1 574.9 52.4 37.8 | 192.8 | 162. 2 19.7 10.9 192. 8 162. 2 19.7 10.9} Penne 
| | 
New Jersey.................... | 4,825.4] 3,213.0) 1,291) 843) 1,206.1) 927.9) 344.5) 227) 1,205.1) 927.9) 3445 | to 
New Mexico. 22222000200 430. 5 276.0} °1368| 17.7| “1142 69.9) 39.7 46) ‘114.2 69.9) 39.7 ig 
New York. .... .. saan 19, 254.0 14, 886.7 | 4,047.0 | 320.3 | 5,087.3 | 3,887.9 | 1,107.7 91.7 | 6,087.3 | 3,887.9 | 1,107.7 7 | Virgis 
North Carolina. ............... 2, 578.7 1,854.1; 549.8)| 1748) 7727| 5784 146. 4 47.9} 772.7 578. 4 146.4) 4.9) wash 
DR ccceccecccesocas 1, 107.0 896. 5 201.9 | 86) 7) 213.6 72.2 29) 2A7) 213.6 72.2 | 29) West 
Ohio......... --| 17,328.4 15,392.0 | 1,4622)/ 471.2/ 4,518.0) 4,046.0) 360.6 111.4] .,518.0| 4,046.0) 360.6) Ld) gia, 
Oklahoma. .................. --| 6,255.4 5, 426.7 657.3 | 171.4) 2,192.7) 1,922.5 216.7 63.5 | 2,192.7) 1,922.5 216.7 5) Wyor 
EATS | 2,836.8 2, 535. 5 230.6) 70.7 | 687.4 614.4 6.4; 16.6) 7.4 614.4 56.4 146 
Pennsylvania.................. | 4,858.9) 11,3801) 3,478.8 | ® 0 0 0 @) | 0 0 0 | —_— 
Rhode Island..............._-. 809. 4 733. 5 160. 9 ) | 238. 8 196.0 42.8; (3) 238.8) 196.0 28) © ‘In 
under 
South Carolina...............- 1, 457. 2 1, 122.7 285.7 43.8) 384.8 307.5 62.8 14.5 384.8 307. 5 62.8; Mil wast, 
South Dakota.................- |} 2,1123 | 2,088.7 (3) 23.6 406. 4 399.9 () 6.5 406.4) 399.9 (3) 65) Exclu 
Pl iibcnsccsccscnceceness | 2,8624/ 1,927.2 796. 8 138. 4 751.9 524.2 199. 5 23.2 751.9 524. 2 199. 5 Bi VAC 
Suistinibbseccsechanesuccss | 9£9168/| 9916.8 @) 0) 1,771.7 | 1,771.7 (?) () 1,771.7 | 1,771.7 e | @ Treas 
Tiitiishetecstatuadenscssl Spm 1, 762.8 328.6 31.0 555. 0 440. 5 107.7 6.8 55.0 440. 5 107.7 68 or 
TE 568. 6 506. 9 46.2 15.5 143.3 123.4 14.8 5.1 143. 3 123. 4 14.8 61 ve 
Re wie | 702. 5 554.8 94.1 53.6 255. 2 194. 3 48.3 12.6 255. 2 194.3 48.3 126 
Washington. ................... | 6,001.4 5, 125.6 604. 8 181.0] 1,531.2] 1,324.8 161.2 45.2} 1,531.2] 1,324.8) 161.2 45.1 1 
West V' Laseieats ota nae 1, 580. 5 591.6 79.1 507.6 346. 7 139. 3 21.6 507.6 346. 7 139.3 26) om 
Wisconsin. ....... ‘ -| 7,339.6) 5,826.1) 1,236.0/ 277.5 | 2,020.4)| 1,610.4 352. 1 66.9 | 2,020.4) 1,610.4 352. 1 66.9 | tn 
AA RS 518.0 | 414.6 78.1 25.3 161.8) 119.9 25.7 6.2 151.8 119.9 25.7 | 62) been: 
' #&&¢ 
1 This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations * No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
incurred for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients column. 
trem Voderal, State, and local funds but exclude edministrative expense. Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 


* For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, December 1938, p. 75. 
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Table §.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: | Advances authorized and certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
ment for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first quarter of the fiscal year 1939-40, as of Aug. 31, 1939 * 


have {In thousands] 















































@ ex. 
With. Employment service administration 
m its | , bey ---- oe | 
} on adminis 0 r o 
‘well Under the ae Security | Under the Wagner-Peyser Act ! 
uring | | 
be State | | j 
7. Fiscal year 1939-40 
| - _ | | 
t ¢ | Fiscal year F pak pony r,| Fiscal year F yt gy Fiscal year | 
sce oe d 5 
| ieee 1939-40 meses 1930-40 | 1938-30° | Authorize. | pertifice: 
: tions’ | : 
urity | | Quarter 
ot, — | | 
| Total... - $38, 539.5 | *$10,021.3 |  $20,218.8|  * $6,066.7 $126. 6 | $4, 034. 5 | $788.3 
421.7 96. 5 | 245. 3 55.9 | 1.9 | 85.7 | 16.3 
— —-- 2 30. 2 | 9.7 | 9.4 3.3 | 0 | 12.6 2.5 
ee 182. 4 39. 2 | 99. 4 24.4 .4 14.6 3.1 
=) =: 232. 3 $71.0 115.9 | 30.5 2.5 | 59.9 | 11.2 
io........ 3, 338.2 | 855. 5 | 487. 6 226. 4 5.7 | 185.9 | 37.0 
— a... 247. 2 | 77.2 146. 0 644.3 9 | 33.4 6.3 
Connecticut... 1,042.0 #7 252.6 309. 5 $791.0 | 0 | 53.6 | 11.5 
Lid eel 53.9 38. 2 | 61.1 15.5 4] 13.7 | 3.2 
to { Delaware . a 4 pane | 7 & | | 
the District of Columbia 200. 3 - 77.3 | 172.7 | ; 0 5 o | 0 0 
blind | Plorids...-- 331.8 94.8 | 160. 9 | 57.8 | 1.0 | 47.4 | 8.9 
—— Qn : 364. 4 109. 2 347.1 93. 4 | 2.2 | 95.0 | 18.7 
a 126.7 34.8 | 9.4 2.6 | 0 | 14.5 3.7 
400.2 | Tasho. as 173.9 645.3 | 73.2 $24.0 | 6 | 14. 6 2.9 
~~ | Binols. 950, 1 510.0 | 402. 4 400. 2 | 6.0 246, 4 46. 2 
82 | jodians 1, 268. 5 # 360. 2 526.9 # 136.3 | 2.7 105. 9 21.0 
@) — 424.7 ¢ 107.5 231. 4 $70.1 | 2.2 82.4 17.6 
3) Fr ansas 319.4 684.6 113.6 $33.2 | 3.7 64.3 15.0 
89 | Kentucky 492. 5 153. 5 146. 5 49.5 | 3.5 | 86. 5 18.0 
7 | Touisiana 520. 4 $94.6 273.7 $94.6 1.9 | 7.8 | 12.7 
rr Maine. 353.0 #90. 1 122.0 $32.7 6 | 25.9 | 5.0 
@) 522 6 158.8 262. 8 ¢7 
ad 682.8 158.8 262 73.1 1.2 52.8 10.0 
HH Ree eeoriis 2; 482. 4 632. 5 891.6 275.9 | 3.0 | 137.6 26. 1 
%3 | Michigan. _.- 2, 055.7 492.9 1, 357.4 418.8 6.1 | 159. 4 32.4 
Minnesota... 1. 006.3 188. 7 453. 7 121, 2 | 1.3 | 82.8 15.5 
16 | Mississippi 238. 5 60.6 114.7 31.9 14 | 64.9 12.2 
L4 | vissourl.. 768. 1 227.5 543.1 146.4 3.3 122.7 27.5 
92 | Montana... 118.9 51.1 4.5 38.7 | 1.9 17.4 3.3 
® Nebraska 194.0 $52.7 | 140. 6 ¢ 45.0 2.0 44.5 | 8.3 
Tt) Nevada... 94.9 23.1 | 59.9 15.5 | 3 12.7 | 2.5 
Hy New Hampshire 236.9 52.1 | 105. 6 ¢ 26.0 4 16.0 | 3.7 
“ New Jersey _- 1, 448. 3 477.4 571.6 194. 5 | 3.8 130.5 24.5 
103 1 New Mexico... 113.4 30.7 80.7 | 13.7 3 12.8 1.7 
“5 New York . : 4,950. 2 1, 182.2 | 4, 285. 2 1, 087.3 8.9 406. 4 76.2 
2% North Carolina 859. 4 6154.7 290.1 * 108. 6 | 2.2 104.8 | 21.7 
North Dakota none 77.0 $21.2 76.7 $26.6 | a 22.0 | 4.1 
=18 Ote....... ea 1,805. 4 557.1 457.7 195.3 6.5 214.0 | 40.2 
sy Oklahoma... : 362.6 | $101.4 252.0 68.6 | 2.2 77.6 14.7 
5.8 Oregon... ; . 489.4 119. 5 | 165, 1 42.6 | .9 32. 5 | 7.5 
A) Pennsylvania _ 3, 653. 7 918. 2 3, 019.8 765. 3 20.0 310.9 | 58.3 
59 Rhode Island sai 623. 9 143.8 92.7 20.8 6 22. 2 | 4.2 
a | South Carolina. 340. 4 86.3 136.5 56.3 | 1.2 56.1 10.5 
10.9 South Dakota... - 95.9 0 34.9 | an 6 18.2 | 0 
Tennessee ; : 503.8 110.0 372.1 95.1 | 3.5 84.5 15.8 
, Texas. . one ‘ 973.1 § 252.6 1, 006. 5 | 322.7 | 9.5 195. 5 42.7 
46 Utah... 218. 2 655.5 83. 5 $15.1 3 15. 4 2.1 
9L7 Vermont. = . 146. 5 $33.3 64.0 | *16.8 3 13.2 2.5 
479 Virginia aioe ; ae ee 614.1 159.2 232.0 | * 66.2 1.8 78.6 15.1 
20 Washington... ._. ons RETR De EES. 417.0 142.8 270.9 | 82.5 1.3 | 52.2 11.2 
114 West Virginia - ‘ ceed sescanesesnes 808.8 *125.0 282.2 $45.8 | 1.3 56.6 11.3 
re Wisconsin... ... fas 684.3 176.7 405. 2 100. 2 | 2.4 94, 2 19.2 
Ke Wyoming. ae 113.0 31.9 51.5 15.0 1.3 | 13.0 2.5 
1 | 
» ‘Includes for fiscal year 1939-40 grants by U. 8S. Employment Service ? Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
M5 } under Wagner-Peyser Act. On July 1, 1939, the U. 8. Employment Service for payment into railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance 
as was transferred from the Department of Labor to the Social Security Board. with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
B} Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the State to the 
) * Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account in the 
65 Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the unemployment trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
4l iod in which certification is made. All grants authorized as of Aug. 31 in the unemployment trust fund. In accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the 
26 ve heen certified with the exception of certain grants authorized under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connecticut withdraws 
rt} -Peyser Act from the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative 
16 | Hf ho ee year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, January 1939, p. 71. expenses undor the unemployment compensation law. 
Neludes only grants certified since July 1, 1939. : : 
rt | ‘Includes also grants authorized for first quarter only, all of which have Source: Social Security Board (authorizations), Bureau of Accounts and 
certified (see column of certifications for first quarter). Audits (certifications). 
ams 1 * Some grants cover both first and second quarters. 
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balance in the railroad unemployment insurance 
account was $15.2 million. 

During July deposits by States in their accounts 
were slightly greater than withdrawals. More 
than $42.6 million was deposited in the State 
unemployment accounts and $15,000 interest 
credited. Withdrawals from the State accounts 
amounted to $41.6 million, so that the balance in 
the State accounts on July 31 was $1,282 mil- 
lion as compared with $1,281 million a month 
earlier. 

Collections of insurance contributions and un- 
employment taxes by internal revenue collection 
districts are shown in table 5. It should be noted 
that the designation of the collections has been 
changed from ‘Federal tax collections under titles 
VIII and 1X of the Social Security Act’’ to 
“Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment tax collections.” This change is 
occasioned by the repeal of titles VIII and IX 
(except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act and 
their subsequent enactment as chapter 9, sub- 





chapters A and C, respectively, of the Interna] 
Revenue Code, approved February 10, 1939, and 
the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act 
which provide that subchapters A and C of the 
Internal Revenue Code may be cited as “Fedeny) 
{Insurance Contributions Act” and ‘Federal Up. 
employment Tax Act,’ respectively. 


Status of the Railroad Retirement Account 


The appropriation to the railroad retiremen 
account for the payment of benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act during the fiscal yeg 
1939-40 was $120,150,000. During July $219 


million was transferred from the appropriation to | 


the railroad retirement account trust fund. Of this 
amount $20 million was transferred to the dis. 





bursing officer for payment of benefits and $14 | 


million invested in 3-percent special Treasury 
notes. The purchase of Treasury notes in July 
was the first since January 1939. With these 
additional investments the total amount of Treas. 
ury notes held by the fund rose to $69.1 million, 


Table 9.—Status of the railroad retirement account as of June 30, 1938, and by months, July 1938July 1939! 


















































Deposits . | 
Appropria- Transfers Cancela- 3-percent : ; Benefit pay- | Cash with | Balancein 
Year and month tion balance | from appro- | tions and e....5 special Treas- ay ow ments issued | disbursing | trust fund 
on first of priation to repay- trust fund ury notes fos benefit by disbursing! officer atend| at end of 
month ? trust fund ments ? acquired ¢ : officer | ofmonth | month 
payments 
Cumulative through 
ie cnet $93, 692 | $141, 803, 720 $27, 360 | $1, 410, 821 $66, 200,000 | $86, 900, 000 $80, 491, 156 $1, 014, 899 | $140, 027 
1938 ie rs l oe 
ht icnitntinelincigineneccusl 118, 343, 692 22, 000, 000 |} Ree 2, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 8, 115, 367 12, 899, 531 | 142, 3 
SSE 96, 343, 692 9, 500, 000 37, 213 j...... 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 12, 496, 665 10, 117 
tnenminsoneceanens 86, 843, 692 11, 500, 000  ¢ ere 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 567, 162 13, 929, 503 | 189, 514 
AES 75, 343, 692 11, 500, 000 12, 358 ion 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 706, 770 15, 222, 732 | 201, 873 
| IE: 63, 843, 692 16, 500, 000 4, 801 ---| 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 856, 363 21, 366, 368 | 206, 674 
ES 47, 343, 692 16, 500, 000 3, 717 ‘ 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 813, 153 27, 553, 215 | 210, 301 
1939 | 
SS 30, 843, 692 1, 500, 000 1, 124 1, 500, 000 | | 8, 750,817 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
SS am, See, G8 |..........-.-- | SS eer se = 9, 043, 924 | 9, 758, 472 211,02 
SEP 29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 i | eae 18, 000, 000 9,100,816 | 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
" ET Encsttnnotinntdincst |) SRS RE 213, 663 9, 172, 486 | 9, 689, 832 | 14, 642 
11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 359, 993 9, 097, 189 | 952 16, 743 
11, 250, 000 ( 3,260 | 1,935, 575 sical : 9, 029, 007 | 1, 955, 579 
= _ — — - —— 
(| Ee 11, 250,000 | 248, 897, 412 121,000 | 3,612,698 67, 200, 000 193, 473, 656 186, 156, 083 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
| EE Re a SE 131, 400,000 | 21, 900, 000 {rene 1,900,000 | 20,000,000 | 9,050,584 | 12,864,044 | 1, 967,82 
Cumulative through | Ea 
EE 109, 500, 000 270, 797, 412 122, 743 3, 612, 698 69, 100, 000 213, 473, 656 195, 215,667 | 12,864,044 1, 957,322 





























1 The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act approved July 1, 1937, appropriated to the account the 
unexpended balance of the $46,620,000 which had been appropriated for the 
year 1936-37 for the payment of benefits under the 1935 act, and provided that 
all benefit payments made from that appropriation prior to July 1, 1937, be 
considered as having been made from the retirement account. Cents 
omitted. For monthly figures July 1936-June 1938, and for an explanation 
of the derivation of balances, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 6, table 2. 

? Balance as of fiscal years is balance on last day of June. Balance as of 
July 1 includes appropriation for new fiscal year: $118,250,000 for 1938-39, and 
$120,150,000 for 1939-40. 

3 Includes checks canceled by the General Accounting Office and repay- 
ments on account of improper payments to claimants. Checks returned to 
disbursing officer and canceled by him are not included. (See footnote 5.) 
Cancelations and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 


92 


4‘ Minus item represents sale of notes. 

‘On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
disbursing officer, total benefit payments are $8.4 million less than total on 
basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, 
shown on p. 80, table 3, since checks drawn by disbursing officer as of firstof 
a month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and encumberedon 
books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of preceding month. 

¢ Transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935 act appropriation shown on Daily 
Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury in June was taken account of in prior fiscal 
year on books of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Genera! Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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General Economic Conditions 


According to the report of the Department of 
Commerce, business activity during July indicated 
a continuation of the rise made in June. In spite 
of the normal midsummer slackening, business 
volumes on a seasonally corrected basis were 
materially higher than the average for the second 
quarter of this year and July 1938, although below 
July 1937. Consumer purchasing in both urban 
and rural areas was higher than last year as 
reflected in more numerous business commitments. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production, adjusted for seasonal variation, rose 
4 points from 98 to 102 in July, indicating in- 
creased activity in industries covered by social 
security. Durable-goods manufactures rose 7 
points from 82 to 89, owing primarily to the sharp 
contraseasonal improvement in the iron and steel 
industry. After the holiday curtailments early 
in July, steel-ingot production advanced rapidly 
to 60 percent of capacity by the end of the month, 
resulting in an average of 57 percent of capacity 
for July as compared with 53 percent in June, 


contrary to the usual seasonal decline. Produc- 
tion of iron ore also rose, apparently in anticipa- 
tion of maintained increased steel output. On the 
other hand, in the automobile industry, assembly 
operations were curtailed earlier than in the past 
few years in preparation for the production of 1940 
models, so that the industry showed a decline. 
Stocks of 1939 cars in dealers’ hands are reported 
at a low level in anticipation of the new produc- 
tion which will be about a month earlier this year 
than in other recent years. 


The adjusted index of production of nondurable 
goods showed a slight rise from the previous 
month due to the less than seasonal decline in 
textiles and slaughtering and meat packing. 
Minerals rose from 104 in June to 108 in July, as 
compared with 93 in July 1938. Bituminous coal 
production increased more than seasonally; hold- 
ings by consumers are reported smaller than a 
year ago. Petroleum production also increased. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles indexes 
of employment and pay rolls for industries which 
are also covered by the Social Security Act. Em- 


Chart IV.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-June 1939 
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ployment in nonagricultural industries in July was 
practically the same as in June and materially 
above that of July 1938. Seasonal declines in 
employment in retail trade, some of the service 
industries, and anthracite and metal mines were 
somewhat offset by increases in public utilities, 
building construction, bituminous coal mining, and 
steam railroads. The index of factory employ- 
ment in July decreased 0.1 percent from June, 
while the index of factory pay rolls declined 2.4 
percent. The building industry indexes of em- 
ployment and pay rolls increased 4.6 percent and 
4.8 percent, respectively. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of value of 
construction contracts awarded, based on 3-month 
moving averages of F. W. Dodge data for 37 
Eastern States, increased 4 points in July from 63 
to 67, reflecting primarily a rise in contracts for 
public projects. Residential construction con- 
tracts also showed a gain. 

The Department of Commerce estimates that in 
terms of purchasing power farm income is larger 
than last year. Prices of certain major farm 
products have declined somewhat within the 
past 2 months as needed rains increased the 
estimated production. However, the lower cash 





farm income from current sales has been offset 
partly by greater Government payments. 

The Department of Commerce adjusted index 
of income payments remained at the same level of 
83.5 as in June, whereas the unadjusted index 
showed a decrease of 3.3 points. 

All four indexes of unemployment declined 
slightly in June, reflecting the general upturn jp 
that month. 

Financia] series reflected the general optimism 
with reference to business conditions throughout 
the country. The stock market showed gains 
during July. By the end of the month the Dow. 
Jones average of industrial stock prices at 144 was 
14 points above the July 1 figure. The daily closing 
average rose 2.74 points to 139.26 in July; the 
average for bonds increased fractionally to 89.58, 
Railroad and public-utility shares also advanced 
during the month. This increase in prices was 
accompanied by increased activity in the market 
following the dull trading in May and June, and 
transactions for July were much larger than the 
second quarter rate of turn-over. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index, representing prices in a large part of covered 
industries, declined fractionally to 75.4 in July. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 


OF SOCIAL 


GENERAL 


“4 Balanced Appraisal of Social Security.”’ Credit Ezecu- 
tive, New York, Vol. 33, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 
133-136. 

A report of a forum held last April by the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, at which representatives of 
labor, government, and employers presented viewpoints 
The speakers whose views are re- 
Bigge, and 


on social security. 
ported include Matthew Woll, George F. 
T. J. Mahoney. 


Biunt, Epwarp, Editor. Social Service in India; An 
Introduction to Some Social and Economic Problems of 
the Indian People. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1938. 447 pp. 

The unique problems of Indian social welfare are ex- 
pounded in this source book which describes present con- 
ditions, notes public and private steps for amelioration, 
and suggests ‘‘the main lines along which further improve- 
ments should move.’’ The authors, all British officials, 
are: Sir Edward A. H. Blunt, C. G. Chenevix-Trench, 
R. G. Allen, Major General Sir John W. D. Megaw, 
Sir George Anderson, Sir Frank Noyce, and C. F. Strick- 
land. Includes a glossary of vernacular words, a bibliog- 
raphy, and photographic illustrations. 


Crovucn, Winston W. State Aid to Local Government in 
California. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1939. (Publications of the University of California at 
Los Angeles in Social Sciences, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 
223-422.) 

A review of California grants-in-aid to loca] governe 
ments for schools, poor relief, unemployment relief, public 
health, highways, and conservation of natural resources 
The final chapter summarizes trends and problems. A 
bibliography is included. 


Pensions or Penury? New York 
113 pp. 


Downey, SHERIDAN. 
and London: Harper, 1939. 
Senator Downey advocates a “rational economy of 

abundance by way of pension disbursements’ and attacks 

excess savings as a crucial drawback to attainment of a 

eycle-free economy In his opinion, the solution to our 

economic problems lies in providing ‘‘a sufficient addi- 
tional flow of purchasing power,” through pensions and 

“a surtax upon earned and unspent incomes,” which will 

reduce savings “‘to the size of national needs.”” The 2- 

percent transactions tax to finance pensions is advocated. 


Great Britain. Ministry or Heats. National Health 
F Insurance and Contributory Pensions Insurance; An 

Outline of the Schemes in the United Kingdom of Great 
’ Britain and Northern Ireland. London: H. M. Station- 
Pery Office, 1939. 34 pp. ; 

A booklet on British health and pensions insurance 
“written primarily for those who have no special knowledge 
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of these schemes but desire concise information about their 
structure and administration.”” The two systems are 
treated separately. Brief recent statistical data are given 
on scope, beneficiaries, and finance. 


INTERNATIONAL Socta INsurRANCE CONFERENCE. 

XXIVth Session of the International Committee: Geneva 

. 9, 10, 11 December 1988. Geneva: The Con- 
ference, 1939. 76 pp. 

The International Social Insurance Conference is a 
voluntary organization of 40 national federations of social 
insurance institutions from 15 countries, including the 
United States which is represented by the Social Security 
Board. This publication deals principally with the 24th 
session of the Committee and includes the constitution and 
rules of the Conference and a table compiled by the In- 
ternational Labor Office showing the position of social 
insurance legislation (exclusive of unemployment com- 
pensation) in all countries having such programs. The 
papers and reports include information on recent develop- 
ments in a large number of countries. Combined with the 
tabular summary, they present a recent over-all summary 
of the contemporary status of social insurance throughout 
the world. 


Marouuies, Witt1aAM. ‘Independent Contractors; Status 
Under the Payroll-Tax Laws.” Tazes, Chicago, Vol. 
17, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 464-466 ff. 

An examination of the Social Security Act of 1935 and 
the unemployment compensation laws of New Jersey, 
New York, and Connecticut ‘for the purpose of discover- 
ing what principles, if any, have been invoked in distin- 
guishing between the status of an independent contractor 
and that of an employee.” 


“Public Opinion and Public Welfare.” Public Welfare 
News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 2-4. 
Processed. 

Extracts from two addresses made at a meeting of the 
American Public Welfare Association at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, held in Buffalo last June. Ernest 
K. Lindley’s topic is ‘A Newspaper Man Looks at Public 
Welfare.”” William A. Lydgate of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion spoke on “‘Discovery of Public Opinion.” 


U. 8S. Burgavu or Home Economics. Family Income and 
Expenditures, Pacific Region. Part I—Family Income. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
380 pp. (Consumer Purchases Study: Urban and 
Village Series. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 339.) 

Data on income for native white, unbroken families 
studied in small cities and villages in Washington, Oregon, 
and California. Part II will deal with expenditures of 
these families. 


U. 8. Burgav or Lasor Statistics. Family Income and 
Expenditure in Chicago, 1935-36. Vol. I—Family 








Income, prepared by A. D. H. Kaplan and Faith M. 
Williams, assisted by Erika H. Wulff. Vol. H— 
Family Expenditure, prepared by A. D. H. Kaplan, 
Faith M. Williams, and Mildred Hartsough. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939. (Study 
of Consumer Purchases: Urban Series. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 642.) 


The first report of the Urban Study of Consumer 
Purchases, based on a survey made in 1936 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the purpose of indicating ‘‘patterns 
of consumption prevailing among families of different 
income levels, occupations, and family types.’’ Volume I 
presents the distribution of Chicago families by income, 
occupation, and family type. Volume II gives information 
on expenditures by main categories of the family budget. 


U. 8. Senate. Commitrer on Finance. Social Security 
Act Amendments; Hearings ...on H. R. 6635... 
Rev. print. Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 554 pp. 


The record of 6 days of testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, including statements by adminis- 
trators of the social security program, members of both 
houses of Congress, economists, businessmen, labor 
representatives, and others. Also includes 2 days of 
hearings while the Committee was in executive session, 
and the testimony of Senator Claude Pepper before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The material is 
thoroughly indexed. This volume and the 3 volumes of 
hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee 
constitute basic material on achievements under the 
social security program during recent years and on the 
reasons for the changes embodied in the amendments of 
August 1939. 


Witurams, Fairs M., and Hanson, Auice C. Money 
Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 
the North Atlantic Region, 1934-1936. Vol. I—New 
York City. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 236 pp. (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 637.) 

Comprehensive information on expenditures by 997 
families, white and Negro, in New York City for housing, 
food, clothing, house furnishings, medical care, recreation, 
education, and other items. Only families in which the 
chief wage earner received annual wages of $500-$2,000 
were included in this survey. Data obtained from each 
family relate to a continuous 12-month period within 
1934-36. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


“An Analysis of Expenditures by the United States 
Government for Medical, Hospital, Health and Allied 
Services.”” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 6 (August 5, 1939), pp. 512-513. 
Agencies receiving “discernible amounts’ for health 

services in the United States budget are listed, and the 

expenditures and appropriations are given by type of 
establishment (legislative, independent, regular depart- 
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ments, and the District of Columbia) 


The material wag 
requested by the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor in connection with hearings on 
the Wagner national health bill. 


BremitterR, ANDREW J “British Health Insuranee 
Experience.”” American Federationist, Washington, Vol, 
46, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 822-827. 

A review of the book, Health Insurance With Medical 
Care, by Douglass W. Orr and Jean Walker Orr, with 
comments on British national health insurance and its 
implications for workers in the United States 


Davis, Micuaet M. “The Indigent Patient and the 
Voluntary Hospital.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, 
No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 32-35. 

A discussion of hospital care for nonpaying patients, 
including comparative information for different parts of 
the United States. The desirability of increasing the 
income of voluntary hospitals is recognized, but it js 
indicated that such benefits would favor larger popula- 
tion centers and would not solve the problem of hospital 
care for nonpaying patients. 


Dukes, Cartes A. “A Health Insurance System for 
California.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 5 (May 
1939), pp. 55-57. 


The health insurance plan of the California Medical 
Association is outlined by the president-elect of the 
Association, who is also chairman of the Committee on 
Voluntary Health Insurance. 


GaFraFER, Witurm M. “Time Lost by Industrial 
Workers from Disabling Sickness and Accidents During 
the Early Days of Disability.”” American Journal of 
Public Health, Albany, Vol. 29, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 
359-374. 

A report on “sickness and accidents causing disability 
lasting one calendar day or longer,’’ as shown by the 
records of a Massachusetts public-utility company. The 
analysis covers the 5-year period 1933-37. 


MackKINTOsH, MarGaret. ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada.”’ International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 
40, No. 1 (July 1939), pp. 1-31. 

Data on the principles, scope, administration, financial 
system, risks covered, and different types of benefits and 
care in the various Canadian systems of workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


“‘Medical Services: Municipality’s Right to Provide 
Health Service System for Employees.”’ Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 5 
(August 5, 1939), p. 534. (Medicolegal Abstracts.) 
Summarizes the ruling of the supreme court of California 

upholding the right of the city of San Francisco to provide 

a health service for its employees. (Butterworth et al., 

Health Service Board of City and County of San Francisco 

v. Boyd, Controller, et al. (Calif.), 82 Pac. (2d) 434.) 


“Opinion of Justice James M. Proctor in the United 
States District Court . on the Demurrer to the 
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Indictment Against the American Medical Association.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 113, No. 6 (August 5, 1939), pp. 505-506. 

In addition to the court opinion holding that medicine 
js not a trade, this issue of the Journal contains an editorial 
on the subject, the reply of the United States Department 
of Justice, and the text of 15 newspaper editorials on the 
opinion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Statistical Report on the Medical Program of the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, September 1938—April 1939. 
Harrisburg, 1939. 46 pp. Processed. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Tables and charts, with a brief analysis of medical, 
nursing, and pharmaceutical service and emergency dental 
eare in the Pennsylvania medical-assistance program from 
its beginning in September 1938 to April 1939. 


“Preventive Medicine in Chile.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 6 (August 
5, 1939), p. 515. (Medical Economic Abstracts.) 

A summary of two articles by Dr. Carlos Maldonado 
B., director of medical services of the Department of 
Compulsory Insurance, Chile, which were published in the 
Boletin médico social de la Caja de seguro obligatorio, 
August-October and November—December 1938. They 
describe the important Cruz Coke Preventive Medicine 
Law, No. 6174, which requires compulsory treatment for 
contagious diseases and provides for improved rural 
sanitation. 


Sawyer, W. A. “Group Medicine.’’ Personnel Series No. 
39, American Management Association, New York, 
1939. pp. 35-43. ‘‘Discussion,’”’ by R. R. Zimmer- 
man, pp. 43-47. 

The medical director of the Eastman Kodak Company 
describes the present period as a “pre-compulsory era” 
with respect to health insurance and recommends a num- 
ber of measures as desirable for a program to meet the 
health needs of workers. ‘These include company plans 
for sick benefits, expanded hospital insurance, and health 
insurance. Mr. Zimmerman, Personnel Director of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, draws conclusions of 
employer interest from the experience of the Group Health 
Association of Washington, D. C. 


Saapip, Micwaet A. A Doctor for the People; The Auto- 
biography of the Founder of America’s First Co-operative 
Hospital. New York: Vanguard, 1939. 277 pp. 

In the latter part of this book the author presents in 
detail his activities in founding and maintaining, against 
opposition, the Community Hospital at Elk City, Okla- 
homa. The Farm Security Administration’s program of 
emergency medical care, the experience of privately owned 
medical groups with dues-paying memberships, and medi- 
cal cooperatives such as the Elk City Community Hospital 
are analyzed. Many practical suggestions for operating a 
cooperative hospital are given. 


Sinar, NatHan. “The Present Situation Regarding the 
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Adequacy of Medical Care in the United States.” 
Canadian Public Health Journal, Toronto, Vol. 30, 
No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 319-324. 

Notes the growth in all quarters of the opinion that 
medical relief is a public problem. The principles of the 
Wagner national health bill are noted briefly, and the 
existence of a trend toward eventual] unification of all 
public-health agencies is reported. 


U. S. Senate. Committee ON EpucaTION AND LaBor. 
Establishing a National Health Program .. . Prelimi- 
nary Report on S. 1620. Washington, August 4, 1939. 
42 pp. (76th Cong., Ist sess. S. Rept. 1139.) 

A generally favorable report on the Wagner national] 
health bill by the Senate subcommittee which held hearings 
on this measure during the past session of Congress. 
National health needs are shown at length, and the 
principles of the bill, its main provisions, and certain 
special problems raised before the subcommittee are 
discussed. 


“The Wagner Bill on National Health Program—S. 1620.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 13-27. 
Contains statements presented at the Senate subcom- 

mittee hearings on the Wagner health bill by the following 

persons: William F. Montavon, Director of the Legal 

Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; 

C. W. Munger, on behalf of the American Hospital Asso- 

ciation; Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, on behalf of the 

Catholic Hospital Association; and Bryce L. Twitty, on 

behalf of the American Protestant Hospital Association. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


ABRAMSON, Eva. A Public Welfare District Office. 
Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, 1939. 
27 pp. Processed. 

Describes and analyzes the functions, departmental 
organization, and principles of public-welfare district 
offices in a program of decentralization. IZustrated with 
charts on the organization of the central office, the bureau 
of public assistance, and the district office. 


Duncan, SurrteEy H. “Some Practical Aspects of the 
Foster Home Program.” California Children, Vol. 2, 
No. 4 (April 15, 1939), pp. 1-12. Processed. 

Some results of a California study of the foster care of 
dependent children by public agencies in certain rural 
counties, designed to give “a rather complete picture of 
the foster programs in these counties from the standpoint 
of the individual child who is receiving care away from his 
own home either in a foster home or institution.” 


“The ‘Hard Core’ of the SRA Case Load; Characteristics 
of Cases Continuously on Relief for More Than 13 
Months.” Unemployment Relief in California (State 
Relief Administration), San Francisco, May 1939, 
pp. 18-18e. Processed. 

Analyses of the 10 percent of cases on the California 
relief rolls as of February 11, 1939, which had been con- 
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tinously on relief since December 1937 or earlier. Com- 
parison is made with the remainder of the relief load of a 
number of characteristics, including size of family, em- 
ployability, sex of employable heads of families, age, race, 
nationality, and citizenship. 


Hastincs, Constance, and Scuwartz, Saya S. Size of 
Visitor’s Caseload as a Factor in Efficient Administra- 
tion of Assistance. Philadelphia: Department of Public 
Assistance, Philadelphia County Board, March 1939. 
31 pp. Processed. 


A study of case-load size in general public assistance in 
Philadelphia through “a comparative and experimental 
survey of the activities of two groups of visitors, the first 
carrying case loads approximately equal in size to the 
agency average—140 cases, and the second group carrying 
case loads of one-half the size ...’’ The authors report 
that “The advantages inherent in the carrying of a small 
ease load are shown by this study to be unequivocal.”’ 


Hitt, Georce W., and Smirxs, Ronarp A. Rural 
Relief Trends in Wisconsin from 1934 to 1987. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1939. 57 pp. 

Sample studies in 1934-36 of approximately 10,000 rural 
families in 9 Wisconsin counties form the basis for an 
analysis of the characteristics of the rural relief population 
in the State. The facts thus obtained provide suggestions 
for future policies. Includes a description of methods 
used, a brief history of public assistance in Wisconsin, 
and a detailed tabular analysis for the period 1932-37 
of relief and assistance in the counties studied. 


LanspaLe, Rosert T.; Lona, Exvizanets; Leisy, AGNES; 
and Hippie, Brron T. The Administration of Old Age 
Assistance. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1939. 345 pp. (Published for the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science Research Council.) 


This comprehensive study -f old-age assistance admin- 
istration is an attempt “to discover the best practice 
achieved to date” and “to describe and analyze this 
experience for the benefit of those who are responsible for 
planning or administering state and local programs.” 
Twelve representative States were selected for study, 
with emphasis placed on successful experience rather than 
on the presentation of a cross section of good and bad 
practices. The arrangement is topical, with State material 
employed illustratively under the following main divisions: 
general administration and organizations, including the 
Social Security Board; State agencies, local agencies and 
their relationships; administration of the social service 
program, including eligibility, intake procedures, investi- 
gation, and similar points; administration of fiscal activ- 
ities, including general financial problems, budgeting, 
disbursement, and auditing; and other administration 
problems, namely, personnel and staff matters, hearings 
and appeals, and the place of boards in State and local 
agencies. 


Missouri. Srate Soctat Security Commission. Aiding 
Needy Persons in Missouri; A Report on Programs of 
the State Social Security Commission and the Develop- 





ment of Public Relief. Jefferson City, June 1939. 
180 pp. Prepared by the Division of Research ang 
Statistics. 

“This report has been prepared in order to provide a 
factual basis for planning the future development of publie 
relief and welfare activities in Missouri. It is the first 
general publication giving detailed information concerning 
the organization and administrative procedures of the 
State Social Security Commission’”’ established in June 
1937. Illustrated with numerous tables and charts. 


“Old Age Assistance—Eligibility—Statutory Interpreta- 
tion.” Southern California Law Review, Los Angeles, 
Vol. 12, No. 4 (June 1939), pp. 482-485. 

Discusses court decisions denying the right of State 
social security commissions to reject applicants for assist. 
ance “merely because they were receiving donations from 
those not under legal obligation to continue support,” 
with special reference to Washington, Missouri, and 
California. 


“Problems of Supervision of Local Administration,” 
Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 7 (July 1939), 
pp. 4-7. Processed. 

Contains quotations from two papers, one by Ruth 0. 
Blakeslee on “The Use of Consultants,” the other by 
Paul W. Guyler on “The Content and Method of Super- 
vision’”’ as practiced in New York State. Both papers 
were presented at a meeting of the American Public 
Welfare Association at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Buffalo, June 1939. 


“The Question of the Week; Should U. 8S. Require In- 
creased Payments by the States to the Indigent Aged?” 
United States News, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 30 (July 
24, 1939), pp. 6-7; Vol. 7, No. 31 (July 31, 1939), p. 8. 
This symposium gives the replies of 25 State governors 

and public-welfare administrators to the following ques- 

tions: ‘1. In your opinion, should the Federal Government 
require each State to pay a minimum of $10 a month to its 
indigent aged to qualify for any assistance from the 

Federal Treasury? 2. Do you feel that the Federal 

Government should do more than match the payments 

that States make to the indigent aged on a dollar-for- 

dollar basis, as at present?”’ 


Srate CwHarities Arp Association, New York. Public 
Welfare in Cortland County; The Report of a Study Made 
by the Cortland County Public Welfare Committee . . . 
New York: The Association, June 1939, 72 pp. Proe- 
essed. 

A fact-finding study describing types of relief granted, 
costs, trends, organization of public-welfare agencies in 
the county, and related topics. Includes recommendations 
for future study. 


State Cuarities Arp Association, New York. Public 
Welfare in Schuyler County; The Report of a Study Made 
by the Schuyler County Public Welfare Committee . 
New York: The Association, June 1939. 94 pp. Proc- 
essed. 
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A systematic study by a voluntary group describing all 
welfare and relief functions of Schuyler County, New 
York. Includes descriptions for each town in the county. 


Srate Cuarities Arp Association, New York. Public 
Welfare in Washington County; The Report of a Study 
Made by the Washingion County Public Welfare Com- 
mitlee . . . New York: The Association, June 1939. 
82 pp. Processed. 

This study, similar to those noted for Cortland and 
Schuyler counties, was conducted under private auspices 
and financed by the Rockefeller and Russell Sage Founda- 
tions. Designed to further public knowledge of relief and 
assistance functions, it ‘‘attempts to give only a broad 
picture of the work of local public relief agencies, without 
attempting to answer many of the fundamental questions 
certain to arise about them in the minds of civic-minded 
citizens.”” 

“State Grants to Counties; Also the Total Social Welfare 
Expenditures by Counties.” Kansas Government Jour- 
nal, Lawrence, Vol. 25, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 20-21. 
A tabulation with brief comment showing “‘the amounts 

of state-collected funds and federal funds which are granted 

to the counties for roads and streets, general purposes, and 
for social welfare purposes.”’ 

Toter, Lesstz. ‘‘The Workings of the State Board of 
Review.”” West Virginia Public Assistance Journal, 
Charleston, Vol. 2, No. 4 (July 1939), p. 11. 

A brief review of West Virginia’s experience with appeals 
by individuals whose claims for assistance were denied by 
county departments 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Batperston, C. Cansy. “Annual Wage Plans and 
Regularization of Employment.’’ Personnel Series No 
$9, American Management Association, New York, 
1939, pp. 23-34 
A discussion of causes of irregular employment, methods 

of achieving regularization, and annual wage plans. It 

is stated that annual wage plans require “accurate fore- 
casting of the volume of work and of pay roll needs.” 


Curre, F. B. “Simple Outline for Experience Rating 
Law Now Available to States.”’ Controller, New York, 
Vol. 7, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 210-211 ff. 

A full description, with discussion, of the plan for ex- 
perience rating devised by a committee of the New York 
State Employers’ Conference in an effort to find ‘some 
way of varying the tax rate that would have all of the 
advantages”’ of experience rating without the ‘“disadvan- 
tage of high expense and administrative difficulty.”’ 
Texas and Delaware have adopted the scheme, and other 
States are said to be considering it. The paper was given 
before the Eastern Spring Conference of the Controllers 
Institute of America, New York, April 24, 1939. 


“Employment and Payrolls; Reporte cf Contributing Em- 
ployers—Year 1938.” Placement and Unemployment 
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Insurance Activities, Albany and New York, Vol. 1, 
No. 5 (May 1939) pp. 14-15. Processed. 


Tables and text show an average monthly figure of 
slightly over 3 million persons employed by firms covered 
by the New York Unemployment Insurance Law, and 
indicate that “approximately 4,200,000 different individ- 
uals were employed in covered employment during the 
calendar year 1938.”’ 


“Financial Turnover.” Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania 
Division of Unemployment Compensation and Em- 
ployment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 20-23. Processed. 


Tables, diagrams, and textual interpretation of the 
status of the Pennsylvania unemployment fund for 5 
quarters, from January 1938 through March 1939. 


FITZGERALD, Epwarp J. Selective Factors in an Expand- 
ing Labor Market: A Study of Employment Opportunities 
in Four Manufacturing Plants in Lancaster, Pa., 1928-86. 
Philadelphia: U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 
June 1939. 92 pp. Processed. (National Research 
Project on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques, Report No. L-4.) 


A study of the labor forces associated with four Lan- 
caster plants producing linoleum, watches, silk, and bottle 
closures. The findings ‘throw light on the composition of 
the reserves of labor that have accumulated during the 
depression years 1930-32, on its relationship to the volume 
and incidence of unemployment in the period of recovery, 
and on the factors that affect the selection of workers re- 
tained during a period of depression or employed or 
reemployed in a recovery period.”’ Illustrated with 
numerous tables and charts. 


Gretz, Harry C., and Bruce, Ropertr. “Reorganization 
of the Unemployment Insurance Procedure of New York 
State.” N. A. C. A. Bulletin (National Association of 
Cost Accountants), New York, Vol. 20, No. 24, See. 1 
(August 15, 1939), pp. 1523-1551. 

Difficulties with New York benefit payments in unem- 
ployment compensation, particularly in the case of “second 
or subsequent request” cases, led to appointment in 
December 1938 of a committee of advisers known as the 
Reorganization Group. How this committee changed 
procedures and speeded up claims is described by the 
authors, who were members of the group from the private 
accounting field. Includes descriptions and charts of the 
old and new procedures, the results obtained, and “funda- 
mental principles’ of accounting as formulated from the 
New York experience. 


“Interstate Benefit Payment Plan; General Procedure and 
New York State Experience.’”’ Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Activities, Albany and New York, 
Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 16-17. Processed. 
Describes the interstate claims procedure in unemploy- 

ment compensation and summarizes the experience of 

New York in handling such claims, including State of 
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origin of claim and a classification by industry of previous 
employment of claimants. 


Maaeporr, Harry; Siecet, Irvine H.; and Davis, Mi1- 
TON B. Production, Employment, and Productivity in 59 
Manufacturing Industries, 1919-36 ... 3 vols., Phila- 
delphia: Works Progress Administration, May 1939. 
Processed. (National Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques, Report No. 8-1, parts 1, 2, and 3.) 

“This report is devoted to the presentation and discus- 
sion of indexes of production, employment, man-hours, 
and productivity for 59 manufacturing industries which 
account for about half the number of wage earners in all 
manufacturing.”’ While other publications of the Na- 
tional Research Project have considered intensively the 
technological changes of selected industries, the present 
work seeks to provide “extensive information on the 
degree to which the increased productivity of labor has 
in recent years reduced the amount of labor required to 
produce a given quantity of goods and on how widespread 
these reductions have been.” 


MitcHe..t, Joun W. “Unemployment Compensation in 
Pennsylvania.”’ Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania Di- 
vision of Unemployment Compensation and Employ- 
ment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp. 5-13. Processed. 

“This article is intended to convey to the general public 

a somewhat comprehensive though nontechnical descrip- 

tion of the salient features of the unemployment compen- 

sation program” in Pennsylvania. It considers the back- 


ground of the law, inauguration of the claims and benefit 
program, coverage of workers and employers, collection of 


contributions, benefits, placements, and characteristics of 
claimants. 


Patmer, Giapys L. The Search for Work in Philadelphj 
1932-36; An Analysis of Records of the Philadelphia State 
Employment Office. Philadelphia: U.S. Works Progress 
Administration, May 1939. 74 pp. Processed. (Ng. 
tional Research Project on Reemployment Opportunities 
and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, in Coop- 
eration With Industrial Research Department, Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania. Report No. P-7.) 

“This report is concerned with the kinds of people who 
have sought work in the metropolitan labor market of 
Philadelphia through its public employment system during 
the depression and early recovery years. It is also cop. 
cerned with the employment qualifications and experience 
of the groups who were successful in securing jobs through 
the activities of the bureau and the significance of this ip. 
formation as an indicator of the characteristics of the labor 
market during the years under review.” Includes de. 
tailed statistical analyses in charts and tables. 


“Unemployment Compensation in Retrospect.’” Monthly 
Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrial Relations), 
Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 4-8. Processed, 
A brief general review of unemployment compensation 

objectives and organization in Kentucky. In the same 

issue, pp. 11-14, is a more detailed “‘Six Months’ Analysis 
of the Jobless Insurance Law” of Kentucky since benefit 

payments began in January 1939. 

U. 8S. Department or Lapor. “French Unemployment 
Insurance Laws.”’ Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
Vol. 49, No. 1 (July 1939), pp. 76-86. 

Describes the provisions of the French decree of May 6, 
1939, effective July 1, 1939, codifying and amending all 
previous laws and decrees on unemployment assistance, 
unemployment insurance, and reeducation and employ- 
ment agencies. 
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